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PREFACE 

To THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 

The Geography of India may be conveniently divided 
into a few distinct sections, each broadly named after the 
prevailing religious and political character of the period which 
it embraces, as the Brahtnanical, the Buddhist, and the 
Muhawmadan. 

The Brahmanical period would trace the gradual extension 
of the Aryan race over Northern India, from their first occupa- 
tion of the Panj^b to the rise of Buddhism, and would 
comprise the whole of the Pre-historic, or earliest section of 
their history, during which time the religion of the Vedas was 
the prevailing belief of the country. 

The Buddhist period, or Ancient Geography of India, would 
embrace the rise, extension, and decline of the Buddhist fait li 
from the era of Buddha, to the conquests of Mahmud of Ghazni 
during the greater part of which time Buddhism was the 
dominant religion of the country. 

The Muhammadan period, or Modern Geography of India, 
would embrace the rise and extension of the Muhammadan 
power from the time of Mahmud Ghazni to the battle of Plassey^ 
or about 750 years, during which time the Musalmftns were 
the paramount sovereigns of India. 

The illustration of the Vedic period has already been 
made the subject of a separate work by M. Vivien de Saint 
Martin, whose valuable essay' on this early section of Indian 
Geography shows how much interesting information may be 
elicited from the Hymns of the Vedas, by an able and careful 
investigator. 

1. 'Etude sur la Ceographie et let populatlooi primitives da 
Mord-Ouest de Tlnde, d'sprH let Hymnet Vddiques.* Paris, 188i. 
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The second, or Ancient period, has been partially illustra- 
ted by H. H. Wilson, in his *Ariana Antiqua/ and by Professor 
Lassen, in his Tentapotamia Indica/ These works, however, 
refer only to North-west India; but the Geography of the 
whole country has been ably discussed by Professor Lassen, 
in his large work on Ancient India, ^ and still more fully by 
If. de Saint-Martin, in two special essays,— the one on the 
Geography oMndia, as derived from Greek and Latin sources, 
and the other in an Appendix to M. Julien's translation of the 
Life and Travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang.* His 
researches have been conducted with so much care and success 
that few places have escaped identification. But so keen is 
his critical sagacity, that in some cases where the imperfection 
of our maps rendered actual indentification quite impossible, 
he has indicated the true positions within a few miles. 

For the illustration of the third, or Modern period, ample 
materials exist in the numerous histories of the Muhammadan 
States of India, No attempt, so far as I am aware, has yet 
been made to mark the limits of the several independent 
kingdoms that were established in the fifteenth century, 
during the troubles which followed the invasion of Timur. 
The history of this period is very confused, owing to the want 
of a special map, showing the boundaries of the different 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Delhi, Jonpur, Bengal, Malwa, 
Gujarft, Sindh, Multfn and Kulbarga, as well as the different 
Hindu States, such as Gwalior and others, which became 
independent about the same time. 

I have selected the Buddhist period, or Ancient Geography 
ol India, as the subject of the present inquiry, as I believe 
that the peculiarly favourable opportunities of local investiga- 
tion which I enjoyed during a long career in India, will enable 

1. 'ladische Alterthumskunde/ 4 vols. Bonn. 

9. *Btad6 sur la G4ograpbie Grecqae et Latine de Plnde,* 1858. 
M. Julien's *Hiouen Thsaag,' vol. iU. p. 251 1 **Ecmoin Analytique,*' ele. 
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me to determine with absolute certainty the sites of many of 
the most important places in India. 

My chief guides for the period which I have undertakes 
to illustrate, are the campaigns of Alexander in the fourth 
century before Christ, and the travels of the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsang, in the seventh century after Christ. The 
pilgrimage of this Chinese priest forms an epoch of as much 
interest and importance for the Ancient History and 
Geography of India, as the expedition of Alexander the Great. 
The actual campaigns of the Macedonian conqueror were 
confined to the valley of the Indus and its tributaries; but the 
information collected by himself and his companions, and by 
the subsequent embassies and expeditions of the Seleukide 
kings of Syria, embraced the whole valley of the Ganges on 
the north, the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula, 
and some scattered notices of the interior of the country. 
This information was considerably extended by the systematic 
inquiries of Ptolemy, whose account is the more valuable, as 
it belongs to a period just midway^ between the date of 
Alexander and that of Hwen Thsang, at which time the greater 
part of North-west India had been subjected by the Indo- 
Scythians. 

With Ptolemy, we lose the last of our great classical 
authorities; and, until lately, we were left almost entirely 
to our own judgment in connecting and arranging the 
various geographical fragments that lie buried in ancient 
inscriptions, or half hidden in the vague obscurity of the 
Purftnas. But the fortunate discovery of the traveb of 
several Chinese pilgrims in the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
centuries of the Christian era, has thrown such a flood of light 
upon this hitherto dark period, that we are now able to see 
our way clearly to the general arrangement of most of the 
scattered fragments of the Ancient Geography of India. 

1. Canpaiga of Alexander, s, c 3S0, and Ptolemy's *Geognphy,^ 
A. D. 150, or 480 years later. Beginning of Hwen Thsang's travels Im 
India, a. d. 630, or jnst 480 years alter Ptolemy. 
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The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian was a Buddhist priest, who 
travelled through India from the banks of the Upper Indus 
to the mouth of the Ganges, between the years 399 and 413 
A. D. Unfortunately his journal is very concise, and is chiefly 
taken up with the description of the sacred spots and objects 
of his religion, but as he usually gives the bearings and dis- 
tances of the chief places in his route, his short notices are very 
valuable. Thr. travels of the second Chinese pilgrim, Sung-Yun, 
belong to the year 502 a. d., but as they were confined to 
the Kabul valley and North- west Panjab, they are of much 
less importance, more especially as his journal is particularly 
meagre in geographical notices.^ 

The third Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, was also a 
Buddhist priest, who spent nearly fifteen years of his life in 
India in studying the famous books of his religion, and in 
visiting all the holy places of Buddhism. For the translation 
of his travels we are wholly indebted to M. Stanislas Julien, 
who with unwearied resolution devoted his great abilities for 
no less than twenty years to the acquirement of the Sanskrit 
and Chinese languages for this special purpose.* The period 
of Hwen Thsang's travels extended from A. d. 629 to 645. 
During that time he visited most of the great cities throughout 
the country, from Kabul and Kashmir to the mouths of the 
Ganges and Indus, and from NepU to Kftnehipura near Madras. 
The pilgrim entered Kabul from the north-west, vi& Bamian, 
about the end of May, a. d. 630, and after many wanderings 
and several long halts, crossed the Indus at Ohind in April of 
the following year. He spent several months in Taxila for the 
purpose of visiting the holy places of Buddhism, and then 
proceeded to Kashmir, where he stayed for two whole years 
to study some of the more learned works of his religion. On 
his journey eastward he visited the ruins of Sangala, so famous 

1 The travels of both of these pilgrims have been most carefully 
and ably translated by the Rev. S. Beal. 

2 Max Muller's •Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims.' P. 30. 
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in the history of Alexander, and after a stay of fourteen 
months in Chinapaii, and of four months in Jdlanih^ra, for the 
further study of his religion he crossed the Satlej in the aOtumn 
of A. D. 635i From thence his onward course was more 
devious, as several times he retraced his steps to visit places 
which had been left behind in his direct easterly route. Thus, 
after having reached Mathuri he returned to the north-urest, 
a distance of 200 miles to Thdneswar, from whence he resumed 
his easterly route vift Stughna on the Jumna, and Gan'gddwdra 
on the Ganges to Ahichhatra, the capital of Northern Panchdl^, 
or Rohilkhand. He next recrossed the Ganges to visit the 
celebrated cilies of Sankisa, Kanoj. and Kosdmbi in the Dolb, 
and then turning northward into Oudh he paid his devotions 
at the holy places of Ayodhyd and Srdvastu From thence he 
resumed his easterly route to visit the scenes of Buddha’s birth 
and death at Kafnlavastu and Kusinagara; and then once mere 
returned to the westward to the holy city of Bandras^ where 
Buddha first began to teach his religion. Again resuming his 
easterly route he visited the famous city of Vaisdli in TirhOt, 
from whence he made an excursion to Nep&l and then retra- 
cing his steps to Vaisili he crossed the Ganges to the ancient 
city of Pdialiputra, or Palibothra. From thence he proceeded 
to pay his devotions at the numerous holy places around Gaya, 
from the sacred fig-tree at Bodh Gaya, under which Buddha 
sat for five years in mental abstraction, to the craggy hill of 
Gifiyek, where Buddha explained his religious views to the god 
Indra. He next visited the ancient cities of Kutdgd^apufa 
and Rdjagfiha, the early capitals of Magadha, and the great 
ifionastcry of Ndlanda, the most famous seat of Buddhist 
learning throughout India, where he halted for fifteen months 
to study the Sanskrit language. Towards the end of A. D. 638 
he resumed his easterly route, following the course of the 
Ganges to Afodagiri and Champd, and then crossing the river 
to the north he visited Paundra Varddhana, or Pubna, and 
Kdmardpa, or Assam. 
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Having now reached the most easterly district of India be 
turned towards the south, and passing through Somatata, or 
Jessore, and TOmralipti, or Tamiuk, he reached Odra, or 
Orissa, early in A. D. 639. Continuing his southerly route he 
visited Ganjam and Kalinga, and then turning to the north- 
west he reached Kosala, or Berar, in the very heart of the 
peninsula. Then resuming his southerly course he passed 
through An^ra, or Telingana to Dhanakakata, or Amaravati 
on the Kistna river, where he spent many months in the study 
of Buddhist literature. Leaving this place early in a. d , 64& 
he pursued his southerly course to Kdnchipura, or Conjeveram 
the capital'of Dravida, where his further progress in that direc- 
tion was stopped by the intelligence that Ceylon was then iA 
a very troubled state consequent on the recent death of the 
king. This statement is specially valuable for the purpose of 
verifying the dates of the pilgrim’s arrival at different places, 
which I have calculated according to the actual distances 
travelled and the stated duration of his halts. * Now the 
troubled state of Ceylon followed immediately after the death 
of Raja Bttna-M«-galdH, who was defeated and kOled in a. d. 
€89 : and it is only reasonable to infer that the Ceylonese 
monks, whom the pilgrim met at KAnchipura, must have left 
their country at once, and have reached that place early is 
A. D. 640, which accords exactly with my calculation of the 
traveller's movements. 

From Diivida Hwen Thsang turned his steps to the 
north, and pas.sing through Konkana and Mah&rgshlra arrived 
at BhOroch on the Narbada, from whence, after visiting UJaia 
and Balabhi and several smaller states, he reached Sindh and 
Multln towards the end of A.D. 641. He then suddenly- 
returned to Magaika, to the great monasteries of Niilanda and 
Tiladhaka, where he renudned for two months for the solution 
of some religious doubts by a famous Buddhist teacher named 


1. Sm Appendix A«ior the Chnnolesj e( Hmn Thnag’s Ttravels. 
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Prajnabhadra. He next paid a secdnd visit to KdmUip, or 
Assam, where he halted for a month. Early in a. d. 643 he 
was once more at PdUdiputfa, where he joined the camp of 
the great king Harsha Varddhana, or SiUditya, the paramount 
sovereign of northern India, who was then attended by 
eighteen tributary princes, for the purpose of adding dignity 
to the solemn performance of the rites of the Quinquennial 
Assembly. The pilgrim marched in the train of this great 
king from PdJtaliputra through PrayAga and KosAmbi to 
Kanoj. He gives a minute description of the religious festivals 
that were held at these places, which is specially interesting 
for the light which it throws on the public performance of the 
Buddhist religion at that particular period. At Kanoj ho 
took leave of Harsh Varddhana, and resumed his route to tho 
north-west in company with Raja Udhita of JAlandhara, at 
whose capital he halted for one month. In this part of his 
journey his progress was necessarily slow, as he had collected 
many statues and a large number of religious books, which 
he carried with him on baggage elephants.^ Fifty of his 
manuscripts were lost on crossing over the Indus at Utakhanda, 
or Ohind. The pilgrim himself forded the river on an elephant, 
a feat which can only be performed during the months of 
December, January and February, before the stream begins to 
rise from the melted snows. According to my calculations, 
he crossed the Indus towards the end of A. D. 643. At 
Utakhanda he halted for fifty days to obtain fresh copies of 
the manuscripts which had been lost in the Indus, and then 
proceeded to Lamghtn in company with the King of Kapisa. 
As one month was occupied in this journeyi be could not have 
reached Lamghftn until the middle of March, A. D. 644, or 
about three months before the usual period, when the passes 
of the Hindu Kush become practicable. This fact is sufficient 
to account for his sudden journey of fifteen days to the south 


1. M. Jaltoa't Hioasa Thsaog i 262., 263. 
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to the district of Fahna or Banu, from whence he reached 
Kapisa viA KAbul and Ghazni about the beginning of July. 
Here he again halted to take part in a religious assembly, so 
that he could not have left Kapisa until about the middle of 
July A. D. 644, or just fourteen years after his first entry 
into India from Bamian. From Kapisa he passed up the Panj- 
shir valley and over the KhAwak Pass to AnderAb, where he 
must have ' arrived about the end of July. It was still early 
for the easy crossing of the snowy pass, and the pilgrim accor* 
dingly notices the frozen streams and beds of ice which he 
encountered on his passage over the mountain. Towards the 
end of the year he passed through KAshgAr YArkand, and 
Kotan, and at last in the spring of A. D. 645, he arrived in 
eafety in the western capital of China. 

This rapid survey of Hwen Thsang's route is sufficient to 
show the great extent and completeness of his Indian travels, 
which, as far as I am aware, have never been surpassed. 
Buchanan Hamilton's survey of the country was much more 
minute, but it was limited to the lower provinces of the Ganges 
in northern India and to the district of Mysore in southern 
India. Jacquemont’s travels were much less restricted ; but 
as that sagacious Frenchman’s observations were chiefly con- 
fined to geology and botany and other scientific subjects, his 
journeyings in India have added but little to our knowledge of 
its geography. My own travels also have been very extensive 
throughout the length and breadth of northern India, from 
Peshawar and Multan near the Indus, to Rangoon and Prome 
on the Irawadi, and from Kashmir and LadAk to the mouth of 
the Indus and the banks of the Narbada. Of southern India I 
have seen nothing, and of western India I have seen only 
Bombay, with the celebrated caves of Elephanta and Kanhari. 
But during a long service of more than thirty years in India, 
its early history and geography have formed the chief study of 
my leisure hours; while for the last four years of my residence 
these subjects were my sole occupation, as I was then employed 
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by the Government of India as Archaeological Surveyor* 
to examine and report upon the antiquities of the country. 
The favourable opportunity which 1 thus enjoyed for studying 
its geography was used to the best of my ability; aiid although 
much still remains to be discovered I am glad to be able to say 
that my reseaurches were signally successful in fixing the sites 
of many of the most famous cities of ancient India. As all of 
these will be described in the following account* I will notice 
here only a few of the more prominent of my discoveries* for 
the purpose of showing that I have not undertaken the present 
work without much previous preparation. 

1. Aomos, the famous rock fort captured by Alexande 
the Great. 

2. Taxiia, the capital of the north-western Pan jab. 

3. Sangala» the hill fortress in the (Central Panjah, cap 
tured by Alexander. 

4. Srughna, a famous city on the Jumna. 

5. Ahichhaira, the capital of northern Pilnchftla. 

6. Bairdi, the capital of Matsya* to the south of Delhi. 

7. Sankisa, neat Kanoj* famous as the place of Buddha's 
descent from heaven. 

8. Srdvasif, on the Rapti* famous for Buddha’s preaching. 

9. Kosdfndi, on the Jumna* near Allahabad. 

10. Padmdvati, of the poet Bhavabhuti. 

11 . Vaisdli, to the north of Patna. 

12. Ndkmda^ the most famous Buddhist monastery in all 
India. 




THE 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 


From the aocoonts of the Greeks it would appear that the 
ancJent Indians had a very accurate knowledge of the true 
shape and sise of their country. According to Strabo,' 
Alexander "caused the sHtole country to be described by m en 
well acquainted with it ;** and this account was afterwards 
l&t to Patrokles by Xenokles, the treasurer of the Syrian 
kings. Patrokles himself held the government of the north- 
eut satrapies of the Syrian empire under Seleukns Nikator 
and Antiochns Soter and the information which he collected 
regmding India and the Eastern provinces, has received the 
approbation of Eratosthenes and Strabo for its accuracy. 
Another account of India was derived from the register of the 
Sttthmi, 2 or "llatches” from place to place, rriiich was 
prepared by the Ifacedonian, Amyntas and which wNs confirmed 
by the testimony of Mqiasthenes, who bad actuaUy visited 
Mibothra as the ambassador of Sdenkus Nikator. On the 
authority of these documents, Eratosthenes and other writers 
have described India as a rhomboid, or unequal quadrilateral, 
in shape, with the Indus on the weait, the mountains on the 


1.6aefnphia.lLl.n. 

fi. Stabo, a. 1. 11. The mom of ttw oaottur ottlw 'SMthaP is 
gnmttmA by atbsn— s, 1. MS. Tbs origiasl msssorsmssa vsn asst 
pfqbabiy asdo by OiesnstM and Bsitoa, whose doty it was W sssi rt siB 
tbsdisisaoa sad kagtbs of Alsaaadsr's oqMdltiees. Ssena. Hist 
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north, and the sea on the cast and south. ^ The shortest side 
was on the west, which Patroklcs estimated at 12,000 stadia, 
and Eratosthenes at 13,000 stadia.* All the accounts agree 
that the course of the Indus from Alexander's Bridge to the 
sea was 10,000 stadia, or 1149 British miles ; and they differ 
only as to the estimated distance of the snowy mountains 
of Caucasus or Paropamisus above the bridge. The length 
of the coQintry was reckoned from west to cast, of which the 
part extending from the Indus to Palibothra had been 
measured by schani along the royal road, and was 10,000 
stadia, or 1 149 British miles in length. From Palibothra to the 
sea the distance was estimated at 6000 stadia, or 689 British 
miles ; thus making the whole distance from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges 16,000 stadia,^ or 1638 British miles. 
According to Pliny,* the distance of Palibothra from the 
mouth of the Ganges was only 637.5 Roman miles ; but his 
numbers are so corrupt that very little dependence can be 
placed upon them. I would, therefore, increase his distance 
to 737.5 Roman miles, which are equal to 678 British miles. 
The eastern coast from the mouth of the Ganges to Cape 
Comorin was reckoned at 16,000 stadia, or 1838 British miles ; 
and the southern ( or south-western ) coast, from Cape Comorin 
to the mouth of the Indus at 3,000 stadia more’ than the 
northern side, or 19,000 stadia, equivalent to 2183 British 
miles. 

The close agreement of these dimensions, given by Alexan- 
der's informants, with the actual size of the country is very 

1. Strabo, ii. 1, 31, and XV. |. ]|. See, also, Diodorns, Hitt., 
ii. 3, and Dion Ptrieg. 7. 1131. Compare 6g. 1 in the accompanying 
plate of small maps. 

8. Strabo, XV. 2, 8. Arrian, Tndica,’ hi. 

3. Afternidmt makes it 1C,800 stadia, or 8100 Roman miles. 
See Pliny, vi. 22. 

4. Plin. Hilt. Nat. vi. 21. 

5. Strabo, xv. 1, 11. "Each of the greater rides exceeding the 
apposite by 3000 stadia.’* ( Falconer's tranelatlon. ) 
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remarkatde, and diows that the Indians, even at that eady 
date in their history, had a very accurate knowledge of the 
form and extent of their native land. 

One the west, the course of the Indus from Ohind, above 
Attok, to the sea is 950 miles by land, or about 1200 miles 
by water. On the north, the distance from the banks of 
the Indus to Patna, by our military route books, is 1143 
miles, or only 6 miles less than the measurement of the royal 
road from the Indus to Palibothra, as given by Strabo on 
the authority of Megasthenes. Beyond this, the distance was 
estimated by the voyages of vessels on the Ganges at 6000 
stadia, or 689 British miles, which is only 9 miles in excess 
of the actual length of the river route. From the mouth of 
the Ganges to Cape Comorin the distance, measured on the 
map, is 1600 miles, but taking into account the numerous 
indentations of the coast-line, the length should probably be 
increased in the same proportion as road distance by one- 
sixth. This would make the actual length 1866 miles. From 
Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Indus there is a consi- 
derable discrepancy of about 3000 stadia, or nearly 350 miles, 
between the stated distance and the actual measurement on the 
map. It is probable that the difference was caused by 
including in the estimate the deep indentation of the two 
great gulfs of Khambay ahd Kachh, which alone would be 
sufficient to account for the whole, or at least the greater part 
of the discrepancy. 

This ejq>lanation would seem to be confirmed by the com- 
putations of Megasthenes, who "estimated the distance from 
southern sea to the Caucasus at 20,000 stadia."^ or 2298 
British miles. By direct measurement on the map the distance 
from Cape Comorin to the Hindu Kush is about 1950 miles,* 

1. Strabo, av. 1, 12. 

2. ElfdiinatoDO, Hist, of India, latrod. p. 1 cstimatM tho distaaoa 
tom Kashmir to Cape Comorin at about 1900 milaa. Ihe Cancasna is 
at lout SOmilm to the north of Kashmir. 
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which, converted into road distance by the addition of one- 
sixth, is equal to 2275 miles, or within a few miles of the 
computation of Megasthenes. But as this distance is only 1000 
stadia greater than the length of the coast-line from Cape 
Comorin to the mouth of the Indus, as stated by Strabo, it 
seems certain that there must be some mistake in the length 
assigned to the southern ( or south-western ) coast. The 
error would be fully corrected by making the two coast-lines of 
equal length, as the mouths of the Ganges and Indus are 
about equidistant from Cape Comorin. According to this 
view, the whole circuit of India would be 61,000 stadia ; and 
this is, perhaps, what is intended by Diodorus,^ who says 
that "the whole extent of India from east to west is 28,000 
stadia, and from north to south 32,000 stadia," or 60,000 
stadia altogether. 

At a somewhat later date the shape of India is described 
in the 'MahAbhdraf as an equilateral triangle, which vras 
divided into four smaller equal triangles.* The apex of the 
triangle is Cape Comorin, and the base is formed by the line of 
the Him&laya mountains. No dimensions are given, and no 
places are mentioned ; but, in fig. 2 of the small maps of 
India in the accompanying plate, I have drawn a small 
equilateral triangle on the line between Dwiraka, in Gujarat, 
and Ganjam on the eastern coast. By repeating this small 
triangle on each of its three sides, to the north-west, to the 
north-east, and to the south, we obtain the four divbions of 
India in one large equilateral triangle. The shape corresponds 
very well with the general form of the country, if we extend 
the limits of India Ghazni on the north-west, and fix the other 
two points of the triangle at Cape Comorin, and Sadiya in 
Assam. At the presumed date of the composition of the 
•MahAbhtaita,* in the first century A. D., the countries 


1. Diodorus, His., ii. 8. 

8. Joam. AsUt. See. Bengal, xx. Wilted, quoting the Bhishma 
Parva of the 'Mahabhumta,* as commnnicatad to him by Colebrooke. 
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immediately to the west of the Indus belonged to the Indo- 
Scythians, and therefore may be included very properly within 
the actual boundaries of India. 

Another description of India is that of the Nava-Khdnda, 
or Nine-Divisions, which is first described by the astronomers 
Par&sara and Variha-Mihira. although it was probably older 
than their time.^ and was afterwards adopted by the authors 
of several of the Pnranas. According to this arrangement, 
Panchala was the chief district of the central divison, Magadha 
of the east, Kalin ga of the south-east, AvatUa of the south, 
Anarta of the south-west, Sindhu-Sauvira of the west, 
Harahaura of the north-west, Madra of the north, and 
Kauninda of the north-east.* But there is a discrepancy 
between this epitome of Varaha and his details, as Sittdhu^ 
Sauvira is there assigned to the south-west, along with 
Anarta.* This mistake is certainly as old as the eleventh 
century, as Abu Rihin has preserved the names of Var&ha's 
abstract in the same order as they now stand in the *Brihat- 
Sanhitfl.*^ These details are also supported by the 'Mirkandeya 


1. Dr. Kero, in preface to the *Brihat-Sanhita' of Varaha - Mihira, 
p. 32. states that Varaha's chapter on Geography is taken almost intact, 
but changed in form, from the *Par£iaratantra', and must, therefore, 
be considered as representing the geography of Parasara, or perhaps yet 
more ancient works, **and not as the actual map of India in Varaha- 
Mihira's time.'* 

2. *Brihat-Sanhita.' ch. ziv. 32, 33. 

3. Ibid., xiv.. 17- 

Naiwriyam disi desS 

Pdklava Kamboja Sindhu^Sawira^ 

Wilford has given Varaha's list in vol. viii. p. 341, of Bengal Asiat. 
Besearches; but he has made two divisions of SrndkuSauiri^a and 
omitted Kauninda, His details, however, agree with the 'Brihat- 
Sanhita,* in assigning Sindhu-Sawnra as well as if fiar/a to the south- 
west. 

4. The Nine Divisions of Abu Rihui are given in Reinaud's M^moire 
snr l*lnde,' pp. Il6, 117. Compare No II. Map. fig. 3. 
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Purina,’ which assigns both Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to 
the south-west. * 

I have compared the detailed lists of the 'Brihat SanhitA* 
with those of tlie Brahminda. MArkandeya, Vishnu, VAyu, and 
Matsya PurAnas; and I find that, although there are sundry 
repetitions and displacements of names, as well as many various 
readings, yet all the lists are substantially the same.* Some of 
them, howevtf , are differently arranged. All of the PurAnas. 
for instance, mention the Nine Divisions and give their names, 
but only the BrahmAnda and MArkandeya state the names of 
the districts in each of the Nine Divisions; as the Vishnu, VA3ni, 
and Matsya PurAnas agree with the *MahAbhArata’ in describing 
only five Divisions in detail, namely, the middle Province and 
those of the four cardinal points. 

The names of the Nine Divisions given in the ‘BlahAbhArata* 
and the PurAnas differ entirely from those of VarAha-Mihira; but 
they agree with those of the famous astronomer BhAskarA- 
charya.* They follow the same order in all; namely, Inira, 
Kaserumat. Tamapama, Gabhastimat. Kumarika, Naga, 
Saumya, Vamna, Ga$tdhana. No clue is given to the identi- 
fication of these names, but they certainly follow a different 
order from that of VarAha’s Nine Divisions, as Indra is the 
east, Vantna the west, and Kumarika the middle, while Kaseru 
must be the north, as the name is found in the detailed lists of 
the VAyu and BrahmAnda PurAnas. 

The division of India into five great provinces would 
appear to have been the most popular one dfiring the early 
centuries of the Christian era, as it was adopted by the Chinese 
pilgrims, and from them by all Chinese writers. According to 

1. Ward’s ‘Hindus,* Hi. 10. 

2. liw list ol the IBrshnuuids b given by Wilfotd in Bengal Asist. 
Rasesiches, viii. 334.— that of the Vishnu Pnnna in Wilson’s transbtion, 
where, also, will be found the Ust of the ‘Maliabliiarata’ ; that of the 
Markandeyn Pnrana b in Ward's ‘Hindos,’ chap, iii, 3. 

3. ^Siddbsnta Siromani,’ chap, iii, 41. 
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the Vishnu Purina,* the centre was occupied by the Kun$$ 
and Panehtdas; in the east was Xoffiafw^a or Assam; in the 
south were the Pundras, Kalingas, and Magadhas; in the west 
were' the Surashtras. Suras. Abhiras, Arbudas, Karushas, 
Malavas, Samiras, and Saindhavasi and in the north the 
Hunas. Stdwas. Sakaias. Ramos. Ambashtas, and Parastkas. 

In the Geography of Ptolemy the true shape of India is 
completely distorted, and its most striking feature, the acute 
angle formed by the meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula 
at Cape Comorin is changed to a single coast-line, running 
almost straight from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of 
the Ganges. The cause of this mistake is partly due to the 
erroneous' value of 500, instead of 000, Olympic stadia, which 
Ptolemy assigned to an equatorial degree, partly to an over- 
estimate in converting road-distance into map-measurement, 
but chiefly to the excess which he allowed for the distances of 
land journeys over those of sea voyages.* 

If the measures of distance by sea had been increased in 
the same proportion, or had been estimated at the same value, 
as the measures of distance by land, all the places would have 
retained the same relative positions. But the consequence of 
Ptolemy's unequal estimate of the value of land and sea dis- 
tances was to throw all the places determined by land measure- 
ment too tax to the east; and as this error went on increasing 
the further he advanced, his eastern geograiriiy is completely 
vitiated by it. Thus Taxila, which is almost due north of 

1. WU«m't •Vtahaa Panaa.* edited by HaU, eel. H. b. iii. c. 3. p. 132. 
The monk OMsion it not aieatiBoed ia the text ; but at the Htmat aad 
Seh e l et eerteialy beloa(ed to the aerth, I prataaw toat the aerih hat 
beta acddeatalty omitted. There it a tiayiar omitaioa of the a a m t of 
K tm S r ik a ia thia PaiSaa. which hat only eight aamtt for the Niae 
DteWowk 

3. The qaetUou of Ptolamy't tneaaooa loagitadat it treated at length 
ia Appeadhr C, whan 1 have gbrea all toe date ea which Sir Heary 
BawUatca hat foaadad Uaeaneelioaaf thiaa-teathtof thtgeo^aphar'a 
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Barygaza, is placed 1 1* to the east of it; and the mouth of the 
Ganges which was 6xed by land>measurement from Taxila and 
Palibothra, is placed 38* to the east of the mouth of the Indus, 
the true difference being only 20*. In fig. 4 of the accompany- 
ing plate of small maps I have given an outline of Ptolemy's 
‘Geography of India.’ By refoiing to this it will be seen at a 
glance that, if the distance between the mouths of the Indus 
and Ganges were reduced from 38* to 20*, the point of Cape 
Comorin would be thrown far to the south, and would form an 
acute angle very nearly in its true position. The amount of 
error in Ptolemy’s value of land distance is well shovm in the 
difference of longitude between Taxila and. Palibothra. The 
former he places in 12S* and the latter in 143*, the difference 
being 18*, which is nearly one-third too much, as the actual 
difference between Shah-Dheri in 72* 53’ and Patna in 85* 17’ 
is only 12* 24’. By applying the correction of three-tenths, as 
proposed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Ptolemy’s 18* will be 
reduced to 12* 36', which is within 12' of the true difference of 
longitude. 

India was first known to the Chinese in the time of the 
Emperor Wuti, of the later Han dynasty, in the second century 
before Christ.^ It was then called Yuan-tu or Yin-tu, that is 
Hindi* and Shintu, or Sindku. At a later date it was named 
Thian4u ;* and this is the form which the historian Matwanlin 
has adopted. In the official records of the Thang dynasty in 
the seventh century, India is described as consisting of "Five 
Divisions," called the East, West, North, South, and Central, 
which are usually styled the “Five Indies." I have npt been 
able to discover when this system of the "Five Divisions" was 
first adopted ; but the earliest notice of it that I can find is in 
the year 477 A.D.,* when the king of Western India sent an 

1. See M. Panthier’s translations from Chinese in the 'Journal 
Asiatique.’ Oct. 1839. p. 257. 

2. Ibid. Nov. 1839. p. 384. 

3. Ibid. Nov. 1839. p. 291. 
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ambassador to Qiina, and again <aily a few yean later, in A.D. 
S03 and 504, when the kings of Northern and Southern India 
are mentioned as having fdlowed his example.* No divisions 
are alluded to in any of the earlier Chinese notices of India; 
but the different provinces are described by name, and not by 
position. Thus we have mention of Yue-iai. king of KapOa, 
in A.D. 428, and of the king of G&ndhftra in A.D. 4SS.* It 
would appear also that previous to this time India was some- 
times called Magaiha, after the name of its best known and 
richest province ; and sometimes the "kingdom of Brahmmu,'* 
after the name its principal inhabitants.* The first of these 
names I would refer to the second and third centuries after 
Christ, when the powerful Guptas of Magadha ruled over the 
greater part of India. 

The same division of five great provinces was adopted by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, who 
names them in the same manner, as North, South, East, West, 
and Central, according to their relative positions.* He com- 
pares the shape of the country to a half-moon , with the 
diameter or broad side to the north, and the narrow end to the 
south. This is not unlike the configuration of India in 
Ptolemy’s Geography ; but a much more accurate dfts< ,iption 
is given by the Chinese author of the Fafhktti4ih~to, who says, 
"this country in shape is narrow towards the south and broad 
towards the north to which he humorously adds, that '‘the 
people's faces are the same shape as.the country.*’* 


1. IM. Nov. 1839, pp. 390-S9S. 

2. Panthier, in Jonrn. Asintiqua, Oct. 1899.* p. 273 and Jonrn. 
Atiat. Soc* Bengal. 1837, p. 65. 

3. Me Julian's 'Hioven Thetang.' ii. 58 ; and Panthier. in Jonrn* 
Asiatiqoe, Dec. 1839* p. 447. 

4. M. Julian's *Hiouen Thsang*, ii. 162, 163 ; sea also Panthlar* in 
Journ. Asiatique* 1839* p. 384. 

5. *Fah-Hian'8 Tsavals*, translatad by tha Raw. S. Baal, p. 36* note. 
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Hwen Thsaog makes the circumfeience of India 90,000 
K,*- which is more than double the truth. But in the Chinese 
official records,* the circuit of India is said to be only 30,000 
K : which is too smaO, if we reckon 6 li to the British mile, 
according to the usual road distance of the Chinese pilgrims. 
But if, as was probably the case, the measurement was made 
on a map, the U may be reckoned at the full value of 1079. 12 
feet which it possessed in the eighth century; then the 30.000 
U will be equal to 6130 British mUes, which is only 764 miles 
short of the dimensions recorded by Strabo on the authority 
of Alexander’s papers, and the published works of Megasthenes 
and Patrokles. 

The Five Divisions of India, or the "Five Indies,” as they 
are usually called by the Cbin^, are as follows (see No. 1. 
Map) 

I. Northern India comprised the Panjib proper, including 
Kashmir and the adjoining hill states, with the whole of 
eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus, and the present Cis- 
Satlej states to the west of the Saraswati river. 

II. Western India comprised Sindh and Western Rajputlna, 
with Kachh and Gujartt, and a portion of the adjoining coast 
on the lower course of the NarbadA river. 

III. Central India comprised tlie whole of the Gangetie 
provinces from ThAnesar to the head of the Delta, and from 
the HimAla 3 ra mountains to the banks of the NarbadA. 

IV. Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal proper, 
including the whole of the Delta of the Ganges, together with 
Sambhalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. 

V. Southern India comprised the whole of the Peninsula 
from NAsik on the west and Ganjam on the east, to Cape 
KumAri (Comorin) on the south, including the modem districts 
ofBerArand TelingAna, IfahArAshtra and the Konkan, with 

I. If. Juim's 'Hioum Ttaaoc’. tt. S8. 

S. Pauthisr, In Jouin. AnsMqMk Ne^. 1839, p. 384. 
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the separate states of Haidaiabad, Mysore, and Xnvancor, 
or very nearly the whole of the peninsula to the south of the 
Narbadi and Mahlnadi rivers. 

Although the Oiinese division of India into five great 
provinces is simpler than the well-known native arrangement 
of nine division, as describe by Vartha-Mihira and the 
Purtnas, yet there can be - little doubt that they borrowed 
their system from the Hindus, who likened their native country 
to the lotus-flower; the middle being Central India, and the 
eight surrounding petals being the other divisions, which 
were named after the eight chief points of the compass.* In 
the Chinese anangement, the middle and the four piunary 
divisions only are retained; and as this division is much 
simpler, and also more easily remembered. I will adopt it in 
the present desaiption. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, in the seventh century, 
India was divided into eighty* kingdoms, each of which 
would appear to have had its separate ruler, although most 
of them were tributary to a few of the greater states. Thus, 
in Northern India, the districts of Kabul, JaliUbtd, Pesbiwar, 
Ghazni, and Banu were all subject to the ruler of Kapiaa, 
whose capital was most probably at Chariktr or, Alexandria 
ad Cancasum. In the Panjftb proper the hilly distrkti of 
Taxila, Singhhpura, Urasa, Punacb, and Rajaori. were snl^ect 
to the Raja of Kiahmir ; while the whole of the pbiina, 
i n««indifig Multan and Shorkot, ware dependent onthemler 
of Ttiri. or Sangala, near Lahore. In Western India the 

Provinces were divided between the kings of BtdtUd, 

and Gwfjf/ere. In Central and Eastern India, the whole of 
the different states, from the famous dty of SthAneswara to 

1. Wilioe’a ‘ViAae FniSaa’, edtM hr Hall, voL iL (b) U. c. IS 
p. SOS { "the lotaOehapad earth.’* Ward’s 'Hiadae'. L 9. and U. U*. 

S. •Hionea Ttaug U. 99. The tost has ‘hevantr” i bat the 
anmberaetaaUrdaaetibed ia eightr-tiro; lAleh, dadoctlBg FwHa 
and CsrloB. Ite traa nanber of Untdoeu Is oifhtr. 
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the mouth of the Ganges* and fipm the Himilaya mountains 
to the banks of the Narbadi and Mahinadi rivers* were subject 
to Harsha Varddhana* the great King of Kanoj. JUandhara* 
the most easterly district of the Panjib* was also subject to 
him ; and it is highly probable that the ruler of TaAi* or the 
plains of the Panjib. must likewise have been a dependent 
of Kanoj* as we are informed by the Chinese pilgrim that 
Harsha Vagldhana advanced through his territory to the foot 
of the Kashmir hills, for the purpose of coercing the ruler of 
that country to deliver up to him a much-venerated tooth of 
Buddha. The Rajput king of Mahirishtra* in Southern India* 
was the only sovereign who had successfully resisted the armies 
of Kanoj. This statement of the Chinese pilgrim is corroborated 
by several inscriptions of the Chilukya princes of Mahirishtra, 
who make a proud boast of their ancestor's discomfiture of 
the great king Harsha Varddhana.^ This powerful prince was 
the paramount sovereign of thirty-six different States* com- 
prising nearly one-half of India in extent* and including all its 
richest and most fertile provinces.* The substantial reality of 
his power may be gathered from the fact that no less than 
eighteen* or just one-half* of these tributary princes attended 
on their suzerain lord during his great religious procession' from 
Pitaliputra to Kanoj* in A. D. 643. The extent of his dominions 
is clearly indicated by the names of the countries against which 
he directed his latest campaigns* namely* Kashmir in the north- 
west* Mahirishtra in the south-west* and Ganjam in the south- 
east.* Within these boundaries he was the paramount ruler 
of the continent of India during the first half of the seventh 
century of the Christian era. 

The dominion of Southern India wats nearly equally divided 
between the nine rulers of the following states :_Mahirishtra 
and Kosala* in the north; Kalinga* Andhra* Konkana. and 

1. See copper-plate inscriptions in Jonrn. Bombay Asiat. Soc. ii. 
5. and iii. p. 207. 

2. Julien's •Hionen Thsang,’ Kashmir* i. 251; MaharSriitrm. iU. 150 ; 
Ganjam, I. 220, 236. 
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Dhanakakata, in the centre; and Joiya, Drivida, and Hib> 
kuta. in the south. These complete the round number of 
eighty kingdoms into which India was divided in the seventh 
century of our era. 


1. NORTHERN INDIA. 

The natural boundaries of India are the Himklaya 
mountains, the river Indus and the sea. But on the west, 
these limits have been so frequently overstepped by powerful 
kings that most authors, from the time of Alexander down to 
a very late period, have considered Eastern Adana, or the 
greater part of A^hanistan, as forming a portion of the Indian 
continent. Thus Pliny ‘ says that “most writers do not fix the 
Indus as the western boundarv (of India), but add to it the 
four satrapies of the Gedrosi, Arachots, Arii, and Paropami* 
..adc, — thus making the river Cophes its extreme boundary.'* 
Strabo* also sa3rs that “the Indians occupy (in part) some of 
the countries situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged 
to the Persians. Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleukus Nikator 
gave them to Sandrokottus, in consequence of a martiage 
contract, and received in return five hundred elephants." The 
prince here mentioned is the well-known Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, whose grandson Asoka dispatched missionaries to the 
most distant parts of his empire for the propagation of 
Buddhism. Alasadda. or Alexandria ad Caficasum, the capital 
of the Yona, or Greek country, is recorded as one of these 
distant places; and as the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
notices several stupas in that nieghbourhood as the work of 

1. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi« 23. **Etenim pleriqaa «b occidente ,Bon 
Indo amiM datenDinante aed adjiclaot quatuor satrspiaa, Gedrotofs 
Arachotaie Arioa, ParopamiMdaa, vltioio fiaa Cophata flnvio." 

2. Gaogr., zv. 2, 9. In anothar placa, zv. I. II, ha statas that at 
tha tima of the invasion oi Alexander *'tha Indus was the bonndsrpof 
India sad of Ariana^ sitnatad towards tha west, and In the posseasion of 
ths Paraiana. lor mftiramrds tha Indians oecnpiad a argar portion of 
Ariana, which they had inoalvad from tha llaqsdonians.'* 
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Asoka, «e have the most satisfactory pioofi of the Indkui 
occupation of the Kabul valley in the third and fourth centuries 
before Christ. The completeness of this occupation is well 
shown by the use of the Indian language on the coins of the 
Bactrian Greeks and Indo-Scjrthians. down to A. d. 100, or 
perhaps even later; and although it is lost for the next two or 
three centuries, it again makes its appearance on the coins of 
the Abtefites, or White Huns, of the sixth century. In the 
following century, as we learn from the Chinese pilgrim, the 
king of Kapisa was a Kthatriya, or pore Hindu. During the 
whole of the tenth century the Kabul valley was held by a 
dimasty of Brahmans, whose power was not finally extinguished 
until towards the close of the reiga of Mahmud Ghaznavi. 
Down to this time, therefore, it would appear that a great 
part of the population of eastern Afghanistan, including the 
whole of the Kabul valley, must have been of Indian descent, 
while the religion was pure Buddhism. During the rule of the 
(Hraznavis, whose late conversion to Muhammadanism had 
only added bigotry to their mtive ferocity, the persecution of 
idol-ioving Buddhists was a pleasure as well as a duty. The 
idolaters were soon driven out, and with them the Indian 
dement, which had subsisted for so many Centuries in Eastern 
Aiiana, finally disappeared 

MORTHQEBN INDIA. 

I. KAOFU, OR AFGHANISTAN. 

For several centuries, both before and alter the Qiristian 
oa, the provinces of Northern India beyond the Indus in which 
the TwHian language and religion were predominant, induded 
the whole of Afghanistan from Barnian and Kandahar on the 
west to the Bholftn Pass on the south. This large tract was 
then divided into ten^ separate states or districts, of which 
Ka pi sa was the chief. The tributary states were Kabul and 


1. M. JuUsa’s 'HioMO Tbsaag,’ L 71. 
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<(iiaziii in the ««tt» TnmgMn and JallUUd in th* north, Suit 
andPeshftwar in the east, Bolorin the north>eaet, and Bann 
and Opokien in the south. The genetal name for the whole 
would appear to have been kath/m, which in the second century 
before Qirist is described as being divided between the 
Parthians, the Indians, and the Sn or Sacc of K^in, Acooid* 
ingto this statement, the south-west district of IC»n«falMr 
would have belonged to the Parthians, the eastern districts of 
Swit, Peshiwar, and Banu, to the Indians-, and the north- 
western districts of Kabul and Ghasni with sml 

JaUlibId to the Sacs Scjrthians. Kmo/u has .usnally been 
identified with Kabul on account of its similarity of name and 
correspondence of position y bnt.this can only be accepted as 
politically correct, by extending the boundaries of Kabul 
into Parthia* on the west, and into India on the east. The 
Ktofit of the Qiinese would, therefore, have embraced the 
uMe of modem Afghanistan. Etymologically, however, it 
seems quite possible that the two names may be the same, as 
K«o/s was the appellation of one of the five tribes of the YuM 
orTochari. who are said to have given their own name to 
the town which they occupied, towards the end of the second 
century before Christ. This statement of the wiitera 

is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who notice the 
dty of Ortospana, without making any mention of Kabul. 
The latter name is first given by Ptolemy, who describes 
Kefinra or Orto»ptm» as the capital of the Paropnmisadre. 

I conclude, therefore, that Ortospana was most probably the 
original metropolis of the country, which was supplanted by 
Alexaadiia during the Greek domination, and restored by the 
—rlW Indo-Scythian yrince* But it would appear to havq 


1, That KaaJsher thM bt l iagi* to Pmlait praved by ttefsst 
ibet tb* b«g|lBg*pet tt Beddbs. vbkb B««a Tbiaag fiL lOQ SMBtkas 
aebaviagbMa iWMvad inm CSedfaSn to hole, stilt sSMsaS Kae- 
dahar. wim it vat sa« by Sir H. Rawliaiaa. Tba raaaasal smiI base 
eahn plaea darlai thartxilictatBry. aftar riw cbaqatat of GiadbStoby 
ttaUsfadKIpla. 
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again abandonad before the seventh- centnry, when the capital 
of Kapisene was at OpUn. 


1. RAP1SEN2, OR OFIAM. 

According to the Chinese {dlgrim Kiapiihe, or 
Kapisau. 4000 /«, or about 666 miles in circuit. 
If this measurement be even approximately correct, the district 
must have included the whole of Kafiristan, as well as two 
large valleys of Ghorband and Panjshir, as the last are together 
not more than 300 miles in circuit. Kiapishe is further des- 
cribed as being entirely surrounded by mountains ; to the 
north by snowy mountains, named Po-lo-sf-Ms. and by black 
hiUs on the other three sides. The name of Polosuta corres- 
ponds exactly with that of Mount Paresh or Aptrasin of the 
‘Zend Avesta,'* and with the Paropamisns of the Greeks, which 
included the Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kush. Hwen Thsang 
further states, that to the north-west of the capital there was 
a great snowy mountain, with a lake on its summit, distant 
only SOQ It, or about 33 miles. This is the Hindu Kush itsdf, 
which is about 35 miles to the north-west of Charildrand 
Opitn ; but I have not been able to trace any mention of the 
lake in the few imperfect notices that exist of this part of 
Afganistan. 

The district of Capisene is 5rst mentioned by Pliny, who 
states that its ancient capital, named Capisa, was destroyed'by 
Cyrus. His copyist. Solinus mentions the same story, but calls the 
dty Caphuta, which the Delphine editors have altered to Capist*. 
Somewhat latir, Ptolemy places the town of Kepfse amongst 
the Paropamisads 2} degrees to the north of Kabura or 
-Kabul, which is nearly 2 degrees in excess of the truth. On 
leaving Bamian, in a. d. 630, the Chinese pilgrim travdkd 
600 U. or about 100 miles, in an easterly direction over snowy 
and blackhills ( or the Koh-i-Bibft and PaghmAn 

1. 'Zend Av«tte.’ iii. S65, Bonadchwh. **It is fsid that Apsfssla 
la a irsst aioiiatain, distiact from ElbuJ. It is esUsd Monat Fansh." 
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ranges ) to the cajrital of Kimpiaht or Kapisene. On his return 
from India, fourteen years later, he reached Kiapisht through 
Ghazni and Kabul, and left it in a north«east direction by the 
Panjshir valley towards Anderftb. These statements fix the 
position of the capital at or near OpUn. which is just 100 
miles to the east of Bamian by the route of the Hajiak Peas 
and Ghorband Vall^, and on the direct route from Ghazni 
and Kabul to Anderftb. The same locality is, perhaps, even 
more decidedly indicated by the fact, that the Chinese pilgrim, 
on finally leaving the capital of Kapisene, was accompanied 
by the king as far as the town of Ki»-lusa-pang, , a distance 
of m/tyojana, or about 7 miles to the north*east, from whence 
the road turned towards the north. This description agrees 
exactly with the direction of the route from Opiftnto the 
northern edge of the plain of Begrftm, which lies about 6 or 7 
miles to the E. N. E. of Charikftr and Opiftn. Begrftm itself 
I would identify with the Kiu-lu-sa-pmg or Karsawana of the 
Chinese pilgrim, the Karsma of Ptolemy, and the Cartatu of 
Pliny. If the capital had then been at B^ftm itself, the 
king’s journey of seven miles to the north>east would have 
taken him over the united stream of the Panjshir and Ghorband 
rivers, and as this stream is difficult to cross, on account of 
its depth and rapidity, it is not likely that the king would 
have undertaken such a journey for the mere purpose of leave- 
taking. But by fixing the capital at Opiftn, and by identifying 
Begrftm with the Kiif4u-sa-p«tng of the Chinese pilgrim, all 
difficulties disappear. The king accompanied his honoured 
guest to the bank of the Panjshir river, where he took leave of 
him. and the pilgrim tlien crossed the stream, and proceeded on 
his journey to the north, as described in the account of his life. 

From all the evidence above noted it would appear certain 
that the capital of Kiapishe, or Kapisene, in the sevoith 
century, must have been situated either at or near OpiSn, 
This place was visited by Masson;* who describes it as "distin- 


1. Tkavalc,' UL ISS. 
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gnialied by its huge artificial mounds, from which, at various 
times, copious antique treasures have been extracted.*' In 
another jdace* he notes that '*it possesses many vestiges of 
antiquity; yet, as thqr are exclusively of a sepulchral or 
religious character, the site of the city, to which they refer, 
may rather be looked for at the actual village of Malik HupiSn 
on the plain below, and near Charikftr." Masson writes the 
name Hupiftn, following the emperor Baber; but as it is 
entered in Walker's large map as Opiydn, after Lieutenant 
Leach, and is spelt OfitMH by Lieutenant Sturt, both of whom 
made regular 8 nrve 3 ra of the Koh-<Uman, 1 adopt the unas* 
pirated reading, as it agrees better with the Greek forms of 
Opiai ann Opiaiu of Hekatsens and Stephanus, and with the 
Latin form of Opumum of Pliny. As these names are initma- 
■tely connected with that of the Paropamisan Alexandria, it 
will clear the way to further investigation, if we first det‘*rmine 
the most probablr site of this famous dty. 

The position of the city founded by Alexander at the foot 
of the Indian Caucasus has long engaged the attention of 
scholars ; but the want of a good map of the Kabul valley 
has been a serious obstacle to their success, which was rendered 
almost insurmountable by their injudicious alterations of the 
only ancient texts that preserved the distinctive name of the 
Caucasian Alexandria. Thus Stephanus* describes it as being 
w ’OvMwv Auia 'Iv6tkn* ”in Opiane, near India,’* for 
which Salmasius proposed to read Afum). Again, Pliny* 
describes it as Alaumirittm O^Mfies, which in the Leipsic and 
other editions is altered to Alexandri Oppidtm. I believe, 
also, that the same distinctive name may be restored to a 
corrupt passage of Pliny, where he is speaking of this very 
part of the country. His words, as given by the Leipric 
editor, and as quoted by Cellarius,* are “Cartana oppidum 

1. ‘THvala* Ifi. 1*1. S. /« swi Aloaadria. 

3. HM. Nal, vL c. 17 PUlsmon Hollaad ealli it "the city ti 
aWiandils, is Opkmmm.- 4. Hirt. Mat, vL tt. 
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snbCancaso, quod postea Tetragonis dktum. Hcengioest 
ex adverse. Bactrianorom deinde enjus oppidum Alexandria, 
a conditore dictum.*' Both of the trandatois whose woris 
I possess, namely Philemon Holland, a. d. 1601, and W. T. 
Riley, A. D. 18S5, agree in reading ex adverse Baetruauram. 
This makes sense of the words as they stand, but it makes 
nonsense of the passage, as it refers the dty of Alexandria 
to Bactria, a district which Pliny had fully described in a 
previous chapter. He is speaking of the country at the foot 
of the Caucasus or Paropamisus ; and as he had already 
described the Bactrians as being “aversa montis Paropamisi.’' 
he now uses almost the same terms to describe the position 
of the district in which Cartana was situated; I would, thwe- 
fore, propose to read “luec regio est ex adverse Bactriw”; and as 
eajus cannot possibly refer to the Bactrians, I would begin 
the next sentence by changing the latter half of Bactrianorum 
in the text to Opionm ; the passage would then stand thus. 
"Opiorum (regio) deinde, cujus oppidum Alexandria a conditore 
dictum,”—* 'Next the Opii, whose city, Alexandria, was 
named alter its founder.” But whether this emendation 
be accepted or not, it is quite dear from the other two 
passages, above quoted, that the city founded by Alexander 
at the foot of the Indian Caucasus was also named 
Opiane. This fact being established, I will now proceed 
to show that the position of Alexandria Opiane agrees as 
nearly as possible with the site of the present Opiln, near 
Chariklr. 

According to Pliny, the dty of Alexandria, in Opianum, 
was situated at SO Roman miles, or 45.96 English miles, 
from Ortospana, and at 237 Roman miles, or 217.8 
English miles, from Peucolaitis, or Pukkalaoti, which 
was a few miles to the north of PeshAwar. As the position 
of Ortospana will be discussed in my account of the next 
province, I will here only state that 1 have indmitified it with 
the ancient dty of Kabul and its dtadd, the Bala Hiaar. 
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Now Chariklr is 27 miles^ to the north of Kabul, which 
difim by 19 miles from the measurement recorded by Pliny. 
But as immediately after the mention of this distance he adds 
that "in some copies different numbers are found,"* I am 
inclined to read "triginta millia," or 30 miles, instead of 
"quinquaginta millia," which is found in the text. This 
would reduci^ the distance to 27} English miles, which exactly 
accords with the measurement between Kabul and Opiin. 
The distance between these places is not given by the Chinese 
inlgrim Hwen Thsang; but that between the cai»tal of Kiapishe 
and Pu-bt-sha-pu-lo, or Purushapura, the modem Peshtwar, 
is stated at 600+100+ 500—1200 h', or just 200 miles according 
to my estimate of 6 li to the English mUe. The last distance 
of 500 ft, between Nagarahflra and Purushtwar, is certainly 
too diort, as the earlier pilgrim. Fa Hian, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, makes it \6yojanas, or not less than 640 ft, 
at40fttotheyo;afM. This would increase the total distance 
to 1340 ft, or 223 miles, which differs only by 5 miles from 
the statement of the Roman anther. The actual road distance 
between Charikftr and JalUlbtd has not been ascertained, but 
as it measures in a direct line on Walker's map about 10 miles 
more than the distance between Kabul and Jaltlftbid, which 
is 115 miles, it may be estimated at 125 miles. This sum 
added to 103 miles, the length of road between JaUUibfld 
and Pesb&war, makes the whole distance from Charikfir to 
Peshftwar not less than 228 miles, which agrees very closely 
with the measurements recorded by the Roman and Chinese 
authors. 

Pliny further describes Alexandria as being situated s«6 
ipso Caueaso,' "at the very foot of Caucasus," which agrees 
' exactly with the position of OpiAn, at the northern end of the 

1. Meuutedby Lientenaat Stott with a pwontiolatar. Moason 
givoe the saoM distance ior Begtim. See No. III. Map from Sturt's 
Soreof. 

2. HtsaNst, vi. SI. "laqalbMdamemnplafibns dWonI aometl 

mpariasSw." S. Hfrt. Mat, vi. s. SI. 
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plaiii oi Keh iinum, or ‘'hilUfoot." The Mune position is noted 
by Cnrtinsi who places Alexandria in rnUdbus monHs,* at the 
my base of the monntain. The place was chosen by Alexander 
«o account of its favourable site at the xpMo*.* or parting of 
the “three roads’* leading to Bactria. These roads, which still 
remain unchanged, all separate at Opitn, near Begrim. 

1. The north-^ast road, by the Panjshir valley, and 
over the Kh&wak Pass to Anderib. 

2. The west road, by the Knshin valley, and over the 
Hindu Kush Pass to Ghori. 

.3. The south-west road, up the Ghorband valley, and 
over the Hftjiyak Pass to Bamian. 

The first of these roads was followed by Alexander on his 
inarch into Bactriana from the territory of the Paropamisads. 
It was also taken by Timur on his invasion of India: and it 
was crossed by Lieutenant Wood on bis return from tbe sources 
of the Oxus. The second road must have been foUowed by 
Alexander on his return from Bactriana, as Strabo* specially 
mentions that he took "over the same mountains another and 
shorter road” than that by which he had advanced. It is 
certain that his return could not have been by the Bamian 
route, as that is the longest route of all; besides which, it turns 
the Hindu Kudi, and does not cross it, as Alexander is stated 
to have done. This route was attempted by Dr. Lord and 
Lieutenant Wood late in the year, but they were driven back 
by the snow. The third road is the easiest and most frequented. 
It was taken by Janghes Khan after bis capture of Bamian; 
it was fdlowed by Mootcroft and Burnas on their adventurous 
journeys to BalUi and BoUiara ; it was traveraed by Lord and 
Wood after their foOnre at the Knahan Pass; and it was 
s urv eyed by Sturt in A.S. 1840, after it bad been succesdully 
e wes ed by u troop of hone artillery. 


1. m Aim., vil. S. t. 


XV. 3, fi> A Gssftv XV. 1, se. 
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Alexandria is not fonod in Ptolemy's list of the towns of 
die Paropamisadc; bat as his Niphtmi*, which is placed dose 
to Kapisa, may with a vety little alteration be read as Of Mtmi*, 
I think that we may perhaps recognise the Greek cqdtal under 
this slightly altered form. The name of OpUn is certainly as 
old as the fifth century B.C., as Hekatcns places a people called 
Opiai to the west of the tipper course of the Indus. There is, 
however, no trace of this name in the inscriptions of Darius, 
but we have instead a nation called TkaUgush, who are the 
Sattagudai of Herodotus, and ptfhaps also the people of Si-^ 
to-fa-U-sse of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang.* This place 
was only 40 It, or about 7 miles, distance from the capital of 
Kiapishe, but unfortunately the direction is not stated. As, 
however, it is noted that there was a mountain named Arutut 
at a distance of S miles to the south, it is almost certain that 
this dty must have been on the famous site of Begrdm, from 
which the north end. of the Siah-koh, or Black Mountain, called 
Chdul Dukhtaran, or the “Forty Dau|^ters,” lies almost due 
south at a distance of 5 or 6 miles. It is possible, also, that 
the name of Titarangur, which Masson gives to the south-west 
comer of the ruins of Begrlm, may be an altered form of the 
ancient TkStagtah or SaUagitdai. But whether this be so or 
not, it is quite certain that the people dwelling on the upper 
branches of the Kabul river must be tte ThSUguth of Darius, 
and the SaUagitdai of Herodotus, as all the other snirounding 
nations are mentioned in both authorities. 


Karsana, Ksvtaaa or TsttafonJa. 

The passage of Pliny describing the position of Alexandria 
is prefaced by a few words regarding the town of Certewi, 
which, while they assign it a similar position at the loot of the 
Caucasus, seem also to refer it to the iquaediate vicL;.ty of 

1. SipItofAlasM it probably tho Saaikrlt Si^lMrila crSiM«iata» 
which might taaily be cheaged to Thaligvth. 
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Alexander's city. I quote, the whole passage, with the 
correction which I have already proposed — '^Cartana 
oppidum sub Caucaso, quod postea Tetragonis dictum. Hsc 
regio est ex adverse Bactriae. Opiorum ( regio ) deinde cujus 
oppidum Alexandria a conditore dictum.*' ''At the foot of 
the Caucasus stands the town of Cartana, which was afterwards 
called Tetragonis ( or the Square ). This district is opposite 
to Bactria. Next (to it) are the Opii« whose city of Alexandria 
was named after its founder.'* Solinus makes no mention of 
Cartana, but Plotemy has a town ;iamed Karsana, or Karnasa, 
which he places on the right bank of a nameless river that 
comes form the vicinity of Kapisa and Niphanda (or Opidn)« 
and joins the river of Lochama, or Loh*garh, nearly opposite 
Nagara. This stream I take to be the united Panjshir and 
Ghbrband river, which joins the Lohgarh river about halfway 
between Kabul and Jalalabid. This indentification is rendered 
nearly certain by the position assigned to the Lamhata, or 
people of Lampaka or Lamghan, who are placed to the east of 
the nameless river, which cannot therefore be the Kunar river, 
as might otherwise have been inferred from its junction with 
the Lohgarh river opposite Nagara. 

This being the case, the Karsana of Ptolemy may ? t once 
be indentified with the Cartana of Pliny ; and the .ew facts 
related by both authors may be combined to aid us in discover- 
ing its true position. According to Pliny, it was situated at 
the foot of the Caucasus, and not far from Alexandria ; whilst, 
according so Ptolemy, it was on the right bank of the Panjshir 
river. These date point to Bcgrim, which is situated on the 
right bank of the united Panjshir and Ghorband rivers, 
immediately at the foot of the Kohistan hills, and within 
6 miles of Opiin, or Alexandria Opiane. As £ know of no other 
place that answers all these requirements, it seems most 
probable that Begram must be the true locality. Parwin and 
Kushftn are ancient places of some consequence in the neigh- 


1. Hist. Nat., vi. 23. 
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bourhood of Opiin ; but they are both on the left bank of the 
Ghorband river, while the first is probably the Babarania of 
Ptolemy, and the other his Kapisa. Begr&m also answers the 
description which Pliny gives of Cartana, as Tetragonis, or the 
‘^Square’' for Masson, in his account of the ruins specially notices 
"some mounds of great magnitude, and accurately describing a 
square of considerable dimensions.*'^ 

If I antright in identifying Begrim with the Kiu4u^sa-pang 
of the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of the .place 
must have been Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, and not 
Cartana, as noted by Pliny. The same form of the name is 
also found on a rare coin of Eukratides, with the legend 
Karisiye nagara, or "city of Karisi/* which I have identified 
with the Kalasi of Buddhist chronicles, as the birthplace of 
Raja Milindu. In another passage of the same chronicle,* 
Milindu is said to have been born at Alasanda, or Alexandria^ 
the capital of the Yona, or Greek country, Kalasi must 
therefore have been either Alexandria itself or some place 
close to it. The latter conclusion agrees exactly with the 
position of Begram, which is only a few miles to the east of 
Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and Shah 
Jahanabad, or London and Westminister, I suppose Opian and 
Karsana to have gradually approached each other as they in- 
creased in size, until at last they virtually became one large city. 
On the coins of the earlier Greek kings of Ariana,— Euthydemus, 
Demetrius, and Eukratides,— we find the monograms of both 
cities ; but after the time of Eukratides, that of Opaina 
disappears altogether, while that of Karsana is common to 
most of the later princes. The contemporary occurrence of 
these mint monograms proves that the two cities were existing 
at the same time ; while the sudden disuse of the name of 
Opian may serve to show that, during the latter period of 

1. Travels/ iii. 155. For the position of Begram see No. III. Map. 

2, Milindu-pfasna, quoted by Hardy, in 'Manual of Buddhism,* pp» 
440 , 516 . 
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Greek oceapation, the city of Alexandria bad been temporarily 
supplanted by Karsana. 

The appellation of Begrim means, I believe, nothing more 
than -the dty” par excellence, as it is also applied to three 
other ancient sites in the immediate vicinity of great capitals, 
namely, Kabul, JaUUbtd, and Peshiwar. Masson derives the 
appellation from the Turki be or W, “chief,’* and the 
Hindi gram, or city,— that is, the capital.^ But a more simple 
derivation would be from the Sanskrit vi, imply ing "certainty,** 
“ascertainment '*• as in vijaya, victory, which is only an emphatic 
form of jaya with the prefix vi. Vigrama would therefore 
mean emphatically “the city**— that is, the capital ; and 
Bigyam would be the Hindi form of the. name, just as Bij^ is 
the spoken form of Vijaya. 

The plain of Begrftm is bounded by the Panjshir and the 
Koh'diman rivers on the north and south; by the Mahighir 
canal on the west; and on the east by the lands of Julgha, in 
the fork of the two rivers. Its length, from Bayin, on the 
Mahighir caiial, to Julgha, is about 8 miles; and its breadth, 
from Kiiah Buland to Yuz Bashi, is 4 miles. Over the whole 
of this space vast numbers of relics have been discovered, 
consisting of small images, coins, seals, beads, rings, arrow- 
heads, fragments of pottery, and other remains, which prove 
that this plain was once the site of a great city. Accbrding 
to the traditions of the people, Begiim was a Greek city, 
which was overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe .* Masson 
doubts the tradition, and infers from the vast number of Kufic 
coins found there, that the dty must have existed for some 
centuries after the Muhammmadan invasion. I am inclined 
to think tiiat Masson is right, and that the decline of the dty 
was caused 1^ the gradual desertion of the people, consequent 
on the transfer of the seat of government to Ghasni, after 
the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. Cdns of 

1. 'Tmvria,* m. IfiS. 

J. Mmmb. •Ttavsto,* iU. 1». 
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the last Hindu Rajas of Kabul and of the first Muhammadan 
kings of Ghazni are found in great numbers; but the money 
of the later Ghaznavi princes is less plentiful, whilst of the 
succeeding Ghori dynasty only a few specimens of some of the 
earlier sovereigns have yet been discovered. From these plain 
facts, I infer that the city began gradually to decay after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Kabul by Sabuktugin, towards the 
end of the ^ tenth century, and that it was finally deserted 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. As the latter 
period corresponds with the date of Janghez Khan's invasion 
of these provinces, it is very possible, as Masson has already 
supposed, that Begram may have been finally destroyed by 
that merciless barbarian. 

Other Cities of Kapiaene. 

I wilt close this account of Kapisene with some remarks 
on the few other cities of the same district that are mentioned 
by ancient authors. Pliny describes one city as **ad Caucasum 
Cadrusi, oppidum ab Alexandro conditum/’ which is slightly 
altered by Solinus to **Cadrusia oppidum ab Alexandro Magno 
ad Caucasum constitutum est, ubi et Alexandria.*'* Both 
authors place the city close to the Caucasus, to which Solinus 
adds, that it was also near Alexandria. Following these two 
distinct indications, I am disposed to identify the city of 
Cadrusi with the old site of Koratas, which Masson discovered 
under the hills of Kohistan, 6 miles to the north-east of 
Begr&m, and on the north bank of the Panjshir river.® There 
are the usual remains of an old city, consisting of mounds 
covered with fragments of pottery, amongst which old coins 
are frequently found. There are also remains of masonry 
works about the hills, which the people call K^fir-kot, or the 
kftfir’s fort. The commentators have accused Solinus of 
misunderstanding Pliny, whose Cadrusi, they say, w'as the 
name of a people, and whose ''oppidum ab Alexandro conditum" 

1. Plia. Hist. Nat., vi. 25. Solio. Ivii, 2. *Traveto/ iii. 156. 
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was the city of Alexandria.' But the passage was differently 
understood by Philemon Hollarid* who renders it thus.— *'Upon 
the hill Caucasus standeth the town Cadrusi, built likewise by 
the said Alexander.*' As a general rule, the Greeks would 
seem to have designated the various peoples whom they 
encountered by the names of their principal towns. Thus we 
have Kabura and the Kabolitse* Drepsa and the Drepsiani, 
Taxila and the Taxili, Kaspeira and the Kaspeiraei, from 
which I would infer, that there was most probably also a town 
named Cadrusia, whose inhabitants were called Cadrusi. 
This inference is strengthened by the correspondence, both in 
name and in position of the ruined mound of KbratAs, with 
the Cadrusi of PUny. 

The names of other peoples and towns are recorded by 
Ptolemy ; but few of them can now be indentified, as we have 
nothing to guide us but the bare names. The Parsii, with 
their towns Parsia and Parsiana, I take to be the Pashais, 
or people of the Panjhir or Panjshir valley. The true name is 
probably Panchir, as the Arabs always write; for the Ind ian ch. 
The modern spelling of Panjshir adopted by Burnes, Leech, 
and others, appears to be only an attempt to give the Afghan 
pronunciation of ch as is in Pantsir. A town named Panjhir 
is mentioned by the early Arab geographers, and a mountain 
named Paskai was crossed by Ibn Batuta, on his way from 
Kunduz to ParwAn.* 

Other tribes Aristophyli, a pure Greek name, and the 
if mbanto, of whom nothing is known. The towns not already 
noticed are Artoarta and Barzaura in the north, and Dra stoka 
and Natdibis in the south. The second of these may be 
BazArak, a large town in the Panjshir valley, and the last 
may be NilAb of Ghorband. The third was most probably a 
town in one of the daras or valleys of the Koh-dAman. 

1. Cellahns, iii. 22, p. 514, **qnod Solinns pervertit.** 

2. •Travels,' p. 98. 
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2. KOPHENE, OR KABUL. 

The district of Kabul is first mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
calls the people Kabolita, and their capital Kabura, which was 
also named Ortospana, The latter name alone is found in 
Strabo and Pliny, with a record of its distance from the capital 
of Arachosia, as measured by Alexander’s surveyors, Diognetes 
and Baiton. In some copies of Pliny the name is written 
OftkospaAim, which, with a slight alteration to Orthosiana, as 
suggested by H. H. Wilson,* is most probably the Sanskrit 
Ufddhasynana that is, the ''high place/' or lofty city. The 
same name is also given to the Kabul district by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang. But I strongly suspect that there has 
been some accidental interchange of names between the province 
and its capital. On leaving Ghazni, the pilgrim travelled to 
the north for 500 K, or 83 miles, to Fo-li^shi-sa^tang^na, of 
which the capital was Hu-phuna. Now by two different 
measured routes the distance between Ghazni and Kabul was 
found to be 81 and 88 j miles*. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that Kabul must be the ^lace that was visited by the 
pilgrim. In another place the capital is said to be 700 li, or 
1 16 miles, from Bamian. which agrees very well with the mea- 
sured distance of 104 miles* between Bamian and Kabul, along 
the shortest route. 

The name of the capital, as given by the Chinese pilgrim, 
has been rendered by M. Vivien de St. Martin as VardasO&na^ 
and identified with the district of the Wardak tribe, while the 
name of the province has been identified with Hupifln or Opi4n. 
But the Wardak valley, which receives its name from the 
Wardak tribe, lies on the upper course of the Logarh river, at 
some distance to the south of Kabul, and only 40 miles to the 
north of Ghazni, while Hupifai or Opiftn lies 27 miles to the 
north of Kabul, or more than 70 miles distant from Wardak. 

1. .'Ariana Antiqaa,* p. 176. 

2. Thoraton’t ^Gasettaer,* Appendix. 

S. Lieutenant Sturt, Engineers, by peraabnlator. 
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My own researches lead me to conclude that both names refer 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Kabul itself. 

Professor Lassen has already remarked that the name of 
Kipin, which is so frequently mentioned by other Chinese 
authors, is not once noticed by Hwen Thsang. Remusat first 
suggested that Kipin was the country on the Kophes or Kabul 
river; and this suggestion has ever since been accepted 
by the unanimous consent of all writers on ancient India, 
by whom the district is now generally called Kophene. It is this 
form of the name of Kipin that I propose to identify with the 
Hu-phi^na of Hwen Thsang, as it seems to me scarcely possible 
that this once famous province can have remained altogether 
unnoticed by him, when we know that he must have passed 
through it and that the name was still in use for more than 
a century after his time. ' I have already stated my suspicion that 
there has been some interchange of names between the province 
and its capital. This suspicion is strengthened when it is found 
that all difficulties are removed, and the most complete identi* 
fication obtained, by the simple interchange of the two names. 
Thus Hu-phi-na will represent Kophene, or Kipin, the country 
on the Kabul river, and Fo-lushi-sa-tang-na, or Urddhasthana, 
will represent Orfos/ona, which, as we know from several classical 
authorities, was the actual capital of this province. I may 
remark that is a very exact Chinese transcript of 

Kophen, whereas it would be a very imperfect transcript of 
Hupian, as one syllable would be altogether unrepresented, and 
the simple p would be replaced by an aspirate. The correct 
transcript of Hupiin would be Hu-pi~yan-na, 

Mr. Vivien de St. Martin has objected* to the name of 
Urddhasthana that it is a ''conjectural etymology without 
object.*’ I am, however, quite satisfied that this 

1. LasiaB. 'Points in the History of the Gieek Kings of Kabul/ 
p. 103. 

2. 'Hionen Thsang,* 111. 416. 
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reading is the correct one, for the following reasons: — 1st. 
The name of Ortospana is not confined to the Paropamisadae; 
but is found also in Karmania and in Persis. It could not. 
therefore, have had any reference to the Wardak tribe, but, 
must be a generic name descriptive of its situation, a require* 
mcnt that is most satisfactorily fulfilled by Urddhasthana, 
which means literally the ''high place, and was most probably 
employed tb designate any hill fortress. 2nd. The variation 
in the reading of the name to Portospana confirms the 
descriptive meaning which I have given to it, as parU 
signifies *'high*' in Pushtu, and was, no doubt, generally 
adopted by.the common people instead of the Sanskrit urddha. 

The position of Ortospana I would identify with Kabul 
itself, with its Bala Hisar^ or ''high fort,’* which I take to be 
only a Persian translation of Ortospana, or Urddhasthana, It 
was the old capital of the country before the Macedonian 
conquest, and so late as the tenth century it was still believed 
"that a king was not properly qualified to govern until he 
had been inaugurated at Kabul."^ Hekatseus also describes 
a "royal town’' amongst the Opiai,^ but we have no data for 
determining either its name or its position. It seems most 
probable, however, that Kabul must be intended, as we know 
of no other place that could have held this position after the 
destruction of Kapisa by Cyrus; but in this case Kabul must 
have been included within the territories of the Opiai. 

It is strange that there is no mention of Kabul in the 
histories of Alexander, as he must certainly have passed 
through the town on his way from Arachosia to the site of 
Alexandria. I think, however, that it is most probably the town 
of Ntkaia, which was Alexander's first march from his new city 
on his return from Bactria. Nikaia is described by Nonnus 
as a stone city, situated near a lake. It was also called 

1 . Ouseley, *OrtenUl Geography/ p. 226; 

2. Stcph. Bys. in v. 

'Qwioi. *Ev r€ixos BaoMfiom 
toA*ov *Ofriai, dfro roiircuF 
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Astakia, after a nymph whom Bacchus had abused.^ The 
lake is a remarkable feature, which is peculiar in Northern 
India to Kabul and Kashmir. The city is also said to have 
been called Indophin, or '*Indian-killcr/' on account of the 
victory which Bacchus had gained over the Indians on this 
spot. From this name I infer, that Nonnus had most probably 
heard of the popular meaning which is attributed to the name 
of Hindu-kush, or **Hindu*killer.*’ and that he adopted it at 
once as corroborative of the Indian conquests of Dionjrsius. 

The province is describea as being 2000 li» or 333 miles, 
in length from east to west, and 1000 li, or 166 miles, in 
breadth from north to south. It is probable that this state- 
ment may refer to the former extent of the province, when 
its king was the paramount ruler of Western Afghanistan, 
including Ghazni and Kandahar, as the actual dimensions of 
the Kabul district are not more than one-half of the numbers 
here stated. Its extreme length, from the sources of the 
Helmand river to the Jagdalak Pass, is about ISO miles, and 
its extreme breadth, from Istalif to the sources of the Logarh 
river, is not more than 70 miles. 

The name of Kophes is as old as the time of the Vedas 
in which the Kubhd river is mentioned as an affluent of the 
Indus ; and as it is not an Arian word, I infer that the name 
must have been applied tp the Kabul river before the Arian 
occupation, or, at least, as early as b. c. 2500. In the classical 
writers we find the Klioes, Kophes, and Khoaspts rivers, to the 


1. *Dionysiaca,* xvi , last three lines 

Kal in6hv eMdi’yya dihaMfufrtp, napa hfyun), 

Tevfe teas ATiVatai^ iirwwpov, oiro 
* Aar a/eiijf cVoActrac, tcai fura 

The meaning of which appears to be^ that **fiecchus built a stone city, 
named Nihaia, near a lake, which he also called Astahia, after the nymph, 
nod IndophZn^ in remembrance of bis victory.'* 
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west of the Indus, and at the present day we have the Kimor, 
the Kuram, and the Gomal rivers to the west, and the Kunihar 
river to the east of the Indus, all of which are derived from 
the Scythian ku, “water/’ It is the guttural form of the 
Assyrian hu in Euphrates and Eularas, and of the Turki sm 
and the Tibetan ehu, all of which mean water or river. The 
district ot, Kopkene must, therefore, have received its name 
from the river which flowed through it, like as Sindh from the 
Sindhu or Indus, Margiana from the 2faigus, Aria from the 
Arius, Arachosia from the Arachotus, and others. It is not 
mentioned by Alexander's historians, although the river 
Kophes is noticed by all of them. 

In Ptolemy’s 'Geography’ the city of Kabura and the 
Kabolitce, with the towns of Arguda, or Argandi, and Lochama, 
or Logarh, are all located in the territories of the Paropami* 
sadse along the Kabul river. Higher op the stream he places 
the town of Bagarda, which corresponds exactly in position, 
and very closely in name with the valley of Wardak. All 
the letters of the two names are the same; and as the mere 
transposition of the guttural to the end of the Greek name 
will make it absolutely identical with the modern name, there 
is strong evidence in favour of the reading of Bardaga instead 
Bagarda. According to Elphinstone,^ the Wardak tribe of 
Afghans occupy the greater part of the Logarh valley. This 
is confirmed by Masson,* who twice visited the district of 
Wardak; and by Vigne,* who crossed it on his way from 
Ghazni to Kabul. The only objection to this identification 
that occurs to me is, the possibility that Bagarda may be the 
Greek form of Vaekertia. which is the name given in the 
‘Zend Avesta’ to the seventh country that was successively 
occupied by the Arian race. From its position between 
Bactria, Aria, and Arachosia, on one side, and India on the 

1. •Xalml,’ L leo. 

S. Travels,* iL S23. 

S. ■Ghaaal,* p. 140. 
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other, Koehereta has usoally been identified with the province 
of Kabul. This, also, is the opinion of the Parsis tbemsdves. 
Vaekereta is farther said to be the seat or home of Dutkik, 
which farther tends to confirm its identification with Kabul, 
as the acknowledged country of ZohAk. If the Wariaks had 
ever been a ruling tribe, I should be disposed to infer that 
the name of Vaekereta might, probably, have been derived 
from them. But in our present total ignorance of their 
history, I think that it is sufficient to note the very great 
similarity of the two names. 

In the seventh century the king of Kophene was a Turk, 
and the language of the country was different from that of 
the people of Ghazni. Hwen Thsang mentions that the 
alphabet of Kapisene was that of the Turks, but that the 
language was not Turki. As the king, however, was an Indian, 
it may reasonably be inferred that the language was Ind ian. 
For a similar reason it may be conjectured that the language 
of Kophene was some dialect of Turki, because the king of 
the district was a Turk. 

3. ABACHOSU OR GHAZNI 

The Qiinese pilgrim places the country of Tsau-ku-ia at 
500 ft, or 83 miles, to the south of Huphina, or Kophene, 
and to the north«west of Fatana, or Banu. The valley of the 
LfhnuhMu river, which is mentioned as producing assafcetida, 
is readily identified with the Helmand by prefixing the syllable 
Ho to the Gdnese transcript. The kingdom is said to have 
been 7000 fi, or 1166 miles, in circuit, which cannot be far 
from the troth, as it most probably included the whole of 
south-western Afghanistan with the exception of Kandahar, 
which at that time, from the story of the begging-pot of 
Buddha already noted, would appear to have belonged to 
Persia. 

This district possessed two capitals called Ho-ti-n* and 
Ho’sa4a. The lint has been identified by Jf. do St. Martin 
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with Gluum, «^ich is quite satisfactory ; but his suggestion 
that the other may be connected with Hazara is, I think, very 
doubtful. Hazira is the name of a district, and not of a 
town ; and its application to this part of the country is said 
by the people themselves not to be older than the time of 
Janghez Khan.^ I would, therefore, identify it with Gutar 
or Guxari^n, which is the chief town on the Helmaud at the 
present day ; and with the Oxola of Ptolemy, which he {daces 
in the north-west ot Arachosia, or in the very same position as 
GuzarisUm. 

The name of Tsaukuta still remains to be explained. The 
indentifications just made show that it corresponds exactly 
with the Arachosia of classical writers, which is the Arokhaj 
and Rokhaj of the Arab geographers. The latter form is also 
found in Arrian’s 'Periplus of the Erythraean Sea’ as *Paxo^o>< 
It was, therefore, not unusual both before and after the time 
of Hwen Thsang to drop the intitial syllable of the name. 
The original form was the Sanskrit Saraswati, which in Zend 
became Haraqaiti, and in Greek ’APaxano’s, all of which agree 
in the last two syllables with the Chinese Tsaukuta. The 
first Chinese syllable Tsau must, therefore, correspond with 
the Ea of the other forms. This change may, perhaps, be 
explaine d by a |>ecoliarity of the Turk! language, which 
fitequently changes the letter r into soft z or sh. as the Turki 
words dmgiz, “sea,” and okuz. “ox,” are the same as the 
Hnngaiain teuger and okur.* On the Indo-Sc 3 rthian coins, 
also, we find the Turki names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
KusHtana changed to Kanarke, Hovtrke, and Korano in Greek. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the initial syllable Tsau 
ot the Chinese transcript may be only the |>eculiar Turki 
pronunciation of the Indian Ra. which would naturally have 
come into use with the occo{>ation of the country by the 
Turki of Tochari, about the banning of the Christian era. 

1. ‘Aria Akbtfl,* turn. 

S. Prichanl, •PhyricalllMonrot MuUad.’ iv. 403. 
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In the seventh century the king of Ghazni, who wun 
Buddhist, was descended from a long line of ancestors. Both 
the alphabet and the language of the people are said to have 
been different from those of other countries ; and as Hwen 
Thsang was acquainted with both the Indian and Turk! 
languages, I infer that the speech of the people of Ghazni was 
most probably Pushtu. If so, the people must have been 
Afghans ; but unfortunately, we have no other clue to guide 
us in settling this very interesting point, unless, indeed, the 
name of O-po-kten, a place to the south-east of Ghazni, may 
be identified with Afghdn, a point which wiU be discussed 
hereafter. 

Of Gttzaristin. on the Helmand, I am not able to give 
any further information, as that part of the country has not 
yet been visited by any European. Ghazni itself is too well 
known to require any particular description, but I may note 
that it must have been in a very flourishing condition in the 
seventh century, as Hwen Thsang estimates its circuit at 
30 U, er 5 miles. At the present day the circuit of the walled 
town is not more than one mile and a quarter. Vignecalls it an 
irregular pentagon, with sides varying from 200 to 400 yards 
in length, strengthened by numerous towers. He adds,' that. 
*'the Afghans boast much of the strength of the walls and 
fortifications of Ghazni.” But Ghazni has always been famous 
in the East as a place of strength and security ; and for this 
very reason it received its name of Gaza, and old Persian 
term for a "treasury.*' It is described in some crabbed lines 
of the ‘Dionysiaca* of Nonnus, who lived about A. d. 500, and 
also in the 'Bassarica' of Dionysius, who lived not later than 
A. D. 300. Both of them refer pointedly to its impregnability. 
Dionysins calls H,— 


SjJomm, «ai el 

"As atm la war es ff ‘twu aaade of bcass," 


1. •Ghaatf p. ISA 
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and Nonnns says/ "They fortified, with a netJike 
enclosure of interlacing works, Gsms, on immovable 
bulwark of Ares, and never has any armed enemy breached 
its compact foundations.'* These early notices of this famous 
place suggest the possibility that Gaxaka of Ptolemy may have 
been misplaced amongst the Paropamisadse to the north of 
Kabul, instead of to the south of it. But as Stephanus of 
Byzantium, who quotes the 'Bassaiica' of Dionysius as his 
authority for this Indian town, noXK ‘hiikn, takes no notice 
of the Indian Gazaka. I conclude that he must have looked 
upon it as a different place. 

4. LAMCI^. 

The district of Lan~j>o, or Lamghin, is noted by Hwen 
Thsang as being 600 H, or just 100 miles, to the east of Kapi- 
sene. He describes the road as a succession of hills and valleys, 
some of the hills being of great height. This description agrees 
with all the recent accounts of the route along the northern 
bank of the river from Opiin to Lamghin. The bearing and 
distance also coincide so exactly with the position of Lamghin 
that there can be no doubt of the identity of the two districts. 
Ptolemy, also, places a people called Lambata in the very same 
position. From a comparison of this term with the modem 
appellation of Lamghftn, it seems probable that the original 
form of the name was the Sanskrit Lampaka. I would, there- 
fore, correct Ptolemy’s Lambake to Lambaga, by the slight 
change of T for T. The modem name is only an abbreviation of 
Lampaka, formed by the elision of the labial. It is also called 
Laghmdit by the simple transposition of the middle consonants, 

1. 'Dionysiaca,' xxvl. 30 ; — 

Koi of Aivocpx*> 

FAZON ivupywoamo KuxurXiitTom Sofiaiott, 

Aptot axAufis fpiut, iral cSnort 
XaAifif fxwf hlitXworotoi Otpibbots, 
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vhidi is a common practice in the East. The crednlons 
Hnhammadans derive the name from the patriarch 
vbose tomb thqr affirm still exists in Lamghto. It is noticed 
by Babar and by Abol Fazl. 

The district is described by Hwen Thsang as being only 
1000 U, or 106 miles, in circuit, with snowy mountains on the 
north, and black hills on the other three sides. From this 
account it is clear that Lan~po corresponds exactly with the 
present Lamghin, which is only a small tract of country, lying 
along the northern bank of the Kabul river, bounded on the 
west and east by the Alingar and Kunar rivers, and on the 
north by the snowy mountains. This small tract is very nearly 
a square of 40 miles on each side, or 160 miles in circuit. It 
had formerly been a separate kingdom; but in the seventh 
century the ro}ral ffimily was extinct, and the district was a 
dependency of K^usene. 

5. NACASABASA. OB JAlJuJuBAD. 

From Lamghin the Chinese pilgrim proceeded for 100 ft, 
or nearly 17 miles, to the south-east, and, after crossing a 
large river, reached the district of NagaraKara. Both the 
bearing and distance point to the Nagara of Ptolemy, which 
was to the sooth of the Kabul river, and in the immediate 
vicinity of JaUUbftd. Hwen Thsang writes the name Na-Ki- 
lo-ho; but M. Julien^ has found the full transcript of the 
Sanskrit name in the annals of the Song dynasty, in 
which it is written Nang~go-lo~ho-4o. The Sanskrit name 
occurs in an inscription which was discovered by Major Kittoe 
in the ruined mound of Ghosrawa, in the district of Bihir.* 
Kagarahira is said to be 600 U. or 100 miles, in length from 
east to west, and upwards of 250 It, or 42 miles, in breadth 
from north to south. The natural boundaries of the district 
are the Jagdalak Pass on the west, and the Khaibar Pass on 

1. ‘Hioam Thnag.* ii. 96, note. 

S. JouB. Adat. See. Bngal, 1648, pp. 480, 481. 
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the east, with the Kabul river to the north, and the Safti Kck, 
or snowy mountains, to the south. Within these limits the 
direct measurements on the map are about 75 by 30 miles, 
which in actual road distance would be about the same as the 
numbers stated by Hwen Thsang. 

The position of the capital would appear to have been 
at Begrim, about 2 miles to the west of JaltUbAd, and S or 6 
miles to the W. N. W. of Hidda, which by the general consent 
of every inquirer has been identified with the of the 
Chinese pilgrims. The town of Hilo was only 4 ot 5 K, or 
about three>quarters of a mile, in circuit; but it was celebrated 
for its possession ot the skull-bone ot Buddha, which was 
deposited iA a siufia, or solid round tower, and was only 
exhibited to pilgrims on payment ot a piece ot gold. Hidda 
is a small village, S miles to the south of JaUUbtd; but it is 
weU known for its laige collection of Buddhist stupas, tumuli, 
and caves, which were so successfully explored by Masson. 
The presence of these important Buddhist remains, in the 
very position indicated by the Chinese pilgrims, affords the 
most satisfactory proof of the identity of Hidda with their 
Hilo. This is further confirmed by the absolute agreement 
ot name, as Hi-lo is the closest approximation that could be 
made in Chinese syllables to the original Hira or Hida. The 
capital must, therefore, have been situated on the plain of 
Begrdm, which is described by Masson^ as "literally covered 
with tumuli and mounds." "These,” he adds, “are truly 
sepulchral monuments ; buti with the topes, sanction the 
inference that a very considerable dty existed here, or that 
it was a place of renown for sanctity. It may have been 
both." I think it is just possible that Hidda may be only a 
transposition of Haddi, a bone, as the stupa of the skull-bone 
of Buddha is said in one passage* to have been in the town of 
Hilo, while in another passage it is located in the town of 
Fo-Hng-ko-ching, which is only a Chinese translation ot 

1. Ttev«ls,*U. IM. 2. 'HioaM ThMDg,’ L 77. 
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^'Buddha’s sknll-bone town/* During the course of this 
disquisition I shall have to notice the frequent occurrence of 
short descriptive names of places which were famous in the 
history of Buddha. I am, therefore, led to think that 
the place which contained the skull-bone of Buddha 
would most probably have been known by the familiar name 
of Asthipura amongst the learned, and of Haddiputa^ or 
**Bone-town'’ amongst the common people. Similarly the 
skull-necklace of Siva is called simply the osttimeA, or *bpne- 
necklace/ 

Nagarahdra was long ago identified by Professor Lassen 
with the Nagara or Diowysopolis of Ptolemy, which was 
situated midway between Kabura and the Indus. The second 
name suggests the probability that it may be the same place 
as the Nysa of Arrian and Curtius. This fiame is perhaps 
also preserved in the Dinus or Dinuz of Abu Rih&n,^ as he 
places it about midway between Kabul and Parashiwar. 
According to the tradition of the people, the old city was 
called AjUna,^ in which I think it possible to recognize the 
Greek Aiop, as the river Yamuna or Jumna is rendered 
Diamuna by Ptolemy, and the Sanskrit yamas or jamas, the 
south, is rendered Diamasa by Pliny.* It is, howevr , much 
more likely that Ajdna, by transposition of the vowels may 
be only a corrupt form of the Pali Ujjana, and Sanskrit 
UdySna, **a garden/’ as M. Vivien de St. Martin states that 
Udyanapura was an old name of Nagarah^ra.* If this identi- 
fication be correct the position of the capital must certainly 
have been at Begrim, as I have already suggested. The name 
of Dionysopolis was no doubt the most usual appellation during 
the whole period of Greek dominion, as one cf the commonest 
mint-monograms on the coins of the Greek kings of Ariana 

1. Reinaud*8 'Fragments/ p. 114. 

3. Masson's 'Travels/ ii. 164. 

3. Hist. Nat., vi. c. 22. 

4. 'Hiouen Thsang,* iii 30S. 
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forms the letters dION, which will not suit the name of wolf 
Indian dty recorded by ancient authors, save that of 
Dionysopolis. In the beginning of the fifth century it is 
called simply Na-kU or Ntgara, by Fa Hian, who adds that 
it was then an independent State governed by its own king. 
In A. D. 630, at the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, it was 
without a king, and subject to Kapisene. After this it most 
probably followed the fortunes of the sovereign State, and 
became successively a part ot the Brahman kingdom of Kabul 
and of the Mahommedan empire of Ghazni. 

6. CANDHARA, OR PARASHAWAR. 

The district of Gtndhira is not mentioned by Alexander’s 
professed historians; but it is correctly described by Strabo, 
under the name of Gandharitis, as lying along the river Kophes, 
between the Choaspes and the Indus. In the same position 
Ptolemy places the Gandarce, whose country included both 
banks of the Kophes immediately above its junction with the 
Indus. This is the Kien-to-lo, or Gindhlra of all the Chinese 
pilgrims, who are unanimous in placing it to the west of the 
Indus. The capital, which they call Pu-Ut~sha-puh or Parasha^ 
pura is stated to be three or four days' journey from the 
Indus, and near the south bank of a large river. This is an 
exact description of the position of P*ishiwar, which down to 
the time of Akbar still bore its old name of ParashSwar, under 
which form it is mentioned by Abul I'azl and Babar, and still 
earlier by Abu Rihln and the Arab geographers of the tenth 
century. According to Fa Hian, who calls it simply Fo4u-sh* 
or ParosAa, the capital was 16 yojans, or about 112 miles, 
distant from Nagarahira. Hwen Thsang, however, makes the 
distance only 500 li, or 83 miles, which is certainly a mistake, 
as the measurement by perambulator between JaUlibfd and 
Peshiwar is 103 miles, to which must be added 2 miles more for 
the position of Begrftm to the west of Jal&Ubld. 

The actual boundaries of the district are not described, but 
its size is given as 1000 It, or 166 miles, from east to west, and 
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800 /f, or 133 miles, from north to south. This is, perhaps, 
nearly correct, as the extreme length, whether taken from 
the source of the Bara river to Torbela, or from the Kunar 
river to Torbela, is 120 miles, measured on the map direct, 
or about ISO miles by road. The extreme breadth, measured 
in the same way, from BAzftr, on the border of the Bunir 
hills, to the southern boundary of Kohftt, is 100 miles direct, 
or about 125 miles by road. The boundaries of GAndhlra, 
as deduced from these measurements, may be described as 
Lamghto and Jalil&b&d on the west, the hills* of Swftt and 
Bunir on the north, the Indus on the east, and the hills of 
K&labUgh on the south. Within these limits stood several of 
the most renowned places of ancient India; some celebrated 
in the stirring history of Alexander’s exploits, and others 
fomous in the miraculous legends of Buddha, and in the 
subsequent history of Buddhism under the ' Indo-Scythian 
prince Kanishka. 

The only towns of the Gandarae named by Ptolemy are 
Naulibe, Embolima, and the capital called Proklals. All of 
these were to the north of the Kophes; and so also were Ora, 
Bazaria, and Aornos, which are mentioned by Ai^xnader's 
historians. Parashiwar alone was to the south of the Kophes. 
Of Naulibe and Ora I am not able to offer any account, as 
they have not yet been identified. It is probable, however, 
that Naulibe is Nilab, an important town, which gave its 
name to the Indus river ; but if so. it is wrongly placed by 
Ptolemy, as Ni&b is to the south of the Kophes. The 
positions of the other towns I will now proceed to investigate, 
including with them some minor places visited by the Chinese 
pilgrims. 


The andent capital of Gindhira was PwhkaUnaH, which 
is said to have been founded by Pushkara, the son of 
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Bharata, and the nephew of Rama. ^ Its antiquity is undoul>- 
ted, as it was the capital of the province at the time of 
Aleianto’s expedition. The Greek name of Piukdaoiis, or 
PeuecU&is, was immediately derived from Pukkalaoii, which 
is the Pali, or spoken form of the Sanskrit Pushkalvati. It 
is also called Peukdas by Arrian, and the people are named 
Pwkdei by Dionysius Periegetes, which are both close tran- 
scripts of the Pali PuKkala. The form of Proklals, which is 
found in Arrian’s 'Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,’ amd adso 
in Ptolemy’s ’Geography,* is perhaps only an attempt to give 
the Hindi name of Pokkar instead of the Sanskrit Pushkara. 

According to Arrian, Peukehis was a very large and 
populous city, seated not fau* from the river Indus.* It was 
the capital of a chief named Astes,* perhaps Hasti, who was 
killed in the defence of one of his strongholds, after a siege 
of thirty days, by Hephxstion. Upon the death of Astes 
the city of Peukelaotis was delivered up to Alexander on his 
march towards the Indus. Its position is vaguely described 
by Strabo and Arrian as ’’near the Indus.** But the geographer 
Ptolemy is more exact, as he fixes it on the eastern bank of 
the river of Suastene, that is, the Panjkora or Sw4t river, 
which is the very locality indicated by Hwen Thsang. On 
leaving ParashAwar the Chinese pilgrim travelled towards the 
north-east for 100 /», or nearly 17 miles; and, crossing a great 
river, reached or Puslikalavatl The river 

here mentioned is the Kophes, or river of Kabul and the 
bearing and distance from PeshAwar point to the two large 
towns of Parang and ChArsada, which form part of the well- 
known Hashinagar,, or ’’Eight Cities,” that are seated close 
together on the eastern bank of the lower SwAt river. These 
towns are Tangi, Shirpao, Umrzai, Turangzai, UsmAnzai, Rajur, 
ChArsada, and Pairang. They extend over a distance of fifteen 
miles; but the last two are seated dose together in a bend 

1. «VbhnQ Poraoa,' edited by Hall, b. iv. c.4. 

2. Arrian, *Indka,* i. 3. Arrian, "Anabaaia,* iv .22. 
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of the river and might originally have been portions of «ie 
large town. The fort of Hisir stands on a monnd above the 
ruins of the old town of Hashtnagar, which General Gnurt 
places on an island, nearly opposite Rajor.^ *'AD the 
suburbs,** he says. '*are scattered over with vast ruina."* 
The eight cities are shown in No IV Map. 

It seems to me not improbable that the modem name of 
Hashtnagar may be only a slight alteration of the old wame 
of HasUnagara, or '*city of Hast!,** which might have been 
applied to the capital of Astes, the Prince of Penkelaotis. It 
was a common practice of the Greeks to call the Indian rulers 
by the names of their cities, as Tardies, Assakanus, and pthers. 
It was also a prevailing custom amongst Indian princes to 
designate any additions or alterations made to their capitals 
by their own names. Of this last custom we imve a notable 
instance in the famous city of Delhi ; which, besides its 
ancient appellations of Iniraprastha and DiUi, was also known 
by the names of its successive aggrandizers as Kot-Pithora, 
Kila-Alai, TughlakftbXd, Firuzftbftd, and ShahjahftnAbld. 
It is true that the people themsdves refer the name of 
Hashtnagar to the "eight towns" which are now seated close 
together along the lower course of the Swftt river; but it 
seems to me very probable that in this case the wish was. 
father to the thought, and that the original namaof Hastinagar, 
or whatever it may have been, was slightly twisted to 
Hashtnagar, to give it a plausible meaning amongst a 
Persianized Muhammadan population, to whom the Sanskrit 
Hastinagara was unintelligible. To the same causes I would 
attribute the slight change made in th^ name of NagarsiSr*. 
which the people now call Nang-nilAr,* or the 
"Nine Streams.” 

1. Joan, aalat. Sec. Bengal, 1836. p. 479. 2. ibU., 1829. p. 884. 

1. Baber*! *Hemnin.’ p. 141 — Wood’s Jonmey to the Sonioe of the 
Oxns.' P. 187.— Macgtegor's 'Geography of Jalalabad,' In Joua. Aiiat. 
Soc. Bengal. xL 117, and ntti. 887. 
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In bter times Pnshkalavati was famous for a large 
or solid tower, which was erected on the spot where Buddha 
was said to have made an alms-offering of his eyes. In the 
period of Hwen Thsang's visit, it was asserted that the 
"e3res gift" had been made one thousand different times, in as 
many previous existences : but only a single gift is mentioned 
by the two earlier pilgrims, Fa-Hian in the fifth century, ^d 
Sung'Yun in the sixth century. 

Varosha, or Pnlodliori. 

Hwen Thsang next visited a town called Po-lu-sha, which, 
I think, may be identified with Palodhtri. or the village of 
Pali, which is situated on a iheri, or "mound of mins," the 
remains of some early town. To the north-east of the town, 
at 20 li, or 31/3 miles, rose the hill of Danialoka. with a cave, 
in which Prince Sudftna and his wife had taken refuge. The 
position of Palodkeri, which is the PeUey of General Court, 
agrees with Hwen Thsang's distance of about 40 miles from 
Pushkalavati;^ and this identification is supported by the 
existence of the great cave of Kashmiri’ Ghar, in the hill to the 
east-north-east, and within 3 or 4 miles of Palodheri. Mount 
Dantalok I take to be the Montes Desdali, of Justin,* as in the 
spoken dialects the nasal of the word ianta is assimilated with 
the following letter, which thus becomes doubled, as in the 
well-known iatton, a "tooth-brush,” or twig used for cleaning 
the teeth. 


Utakhanda or Ohisid or Embeliiiui 

From Potusha Hwen Thsang travelled 200 li, or 33 miles, 
to the south-east to U-to-kia-han-eha, which M. Julien 
transcribes as Udakhanda, and M. Vivien de St. Martin 
identifies with Ohind on the Indus.* The |nlgrim describes 
Udakhanda as having its south side rating on the river, which 

1. SmNo. IV. Map. 

S. xii. 7. 
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tallies exactly with the position of Ohind. on the north h«wh 
of the Indus, about IS miles above Attok. General Court 
and Bumes call this |daoe Hund. and so does Mr. Loewentbal, 
who styles OMni*. mistaken pronunciation. But the name 
was written Waihand or Oaihand, by Abu Rihin in a. d. 
1030, and Ohind by Mirza Mogal Beg in 1790. To my ear 
the name sounded something like Wahnnd, and this would 
appear to have been the pronunciation which Rasbid>ud.din 
obtained in A. D. 1310, as he names the place Wehand.*' 
According to all these authors Waihand was the capital of 
Gindhira, and Rashid-ud*din adds that the Mogab called it 
Karajing. The only native writer who uses the abbreviated 
form of the name b Nuam.ud>din, who in his *Tabakftt«i. 
Akbari' says that Mahmud besieged Jaipal in the fort of 
Hind in A. D. 1002, But This place is differently named by 
Ferishta, who calls it the fort of Bithauda, ioift In thb last 
name we have a very near approach to the old form of 
Vtahhanda. which b given by Hwen Thsang. From all these 
examples, I infer that the original name of Utakhanda, or 
Vf-khand, was first softened to Vthand or BUhanda, and 
then shortened to Uhand or Ohind.. The other form of 
Wahand I look upon as a simple mbreading of Vthand, as 
the two words only differ in the position of the diacritical 
points of the second letter. General James Abbott, in this 
'Gradusad Aornon,* calls thejdace Oond, and says that it 
was formerly called Oora, from which be thinks it probable 
that it may be identified with the Ora, Qpa, of Alexander’s 
historians. 

I have entered into thb long detail out of respect for the 
acknowledged learning of the bte lamented Isidor LoewenthaL 
Hb opinion as to the name of Ohind was most probably, 
although quite unconscioudy, biassed by his belief that 
Utakhanda was to be found in the modem Attak. But thb 

1. Thm ba plsM of the sano aasM oo the Oe Jhdaa, vhkh 
Moaraeft spella Om. 
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placets unfortnnatdy oo the wrong side of the Indus, besides 
which its name, as far as I am aware, is not to be found in 
any author prior to the reign of Akbar. Abul Fad calls the 
fort Attak-Banirtu. and states that it was built in the rdgn 
of his Majesty. Baber never mentions the place, although 
he frequently speaks of NiUb. Rashid>ud*din, however, states 
that the Farashlwar river joins the Indus near Tankur, which 
most probably refers to the strong position of Kbairabad. 
I have a suspicion that the name of Attah, the “forbidden,'* 
may have been derived by Akbar from a mistaken reading of 
Tankur, with the Arabic article prefixed, as EUatikur. The 
name of Banaras was undoubtedly derived from BanSr, the 
old nantb of the district in which the fort is situated. The 
name of Banftr suggested Baniras, and as Kasi-Banares was the 
city which all Hindus would wish to visit, so we may guess 
that this . fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbar the 
exactly opposite idea of AUak Banaras, or the “forbidden’' 
Baniras, which all good Hindus should avoid. Or the existence 
of KiOak Banaras^ (or Cuttack) in Orissa, on the extreme 
eastern limit of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration 
of the existing names of Attak and Banir to Attak-Batiaras 
as an antithesis for the extreme west. 

Wekand, or Ukand as I believe it should be written, was 
the capital of the Brahman kings of Kabul, whose dynasty 
was extinguished by Mahmud of Ghazni in A. D. 1026. 
Masudi, udio visited India in a.d. 915, states that “the king 
El-kandahar (or Gftndh&ra), who is one of the kings of Es^ind 
ruling over this country, is called Jakaj •; this name is common 
to all sovereigns of that country.*’* Now, Ckack is the name 
of the great plain to the east of the Indus, immediately 
opposite to Ohind; and as the Plain of Banir is said to have 

1. *Ayia Akbart,’ li IM, and sttrliaa’a •Oriiaa.' in BaagalAaiat. 
kasan fch aa , xv. IW. 

S. Sir Hanty Blliof a ■Muhaamndan Hiateriana of India,*!, S7. In 
tha naar adition by Pro/caaor Ooarson, i. SS, tba nasM is altatad tn Bnka/. 
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been named alter Raja Baaar, it seems probable that the plain 
of Chock may have been named after the Brahman dynasty 
of Ohind. It is curious that Brahman dynasty of Sindh was 
also established by a Ckach in a.d. 641; but it is still more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of the 
expulsion of the Brahman dynasty from ChichUo, or Jajhoii, 
by the Chandels of Khajurl I think, therefore, that there 
may have been some connection between these events, and 
that the expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Khajuii may have 
found their way to the Indus, where they succeeded in 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and afterwards in 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang the city was 20 li, or upwards 
of 3 miles, in circuit, and we may reasonably suppose that it 
must have increased in size during the sway of the Brahman 
dynasty. It would seem also to have been still a plan 
of importance under the successors of Changiz Khan, 
as the Mogals had changed its name to Kirajtng. But 
the building of Attak, and the permanent diversion of the 
high-road, must seriously have affected its prosperity, and its 
gradual decay since then has been hastened by the constant 
encroachments of the Indus, which has now carried away at 
least one-half of the old town.*^ In the sands at the foot of the 
cliff, which are mixed with the iibris of the ruined houses, the 
gold-wasliers find numerous coins and trinkets, which offer the 
best evidence of the former prosperity of the city. In a few 
hours’ washing I obtained a bronze buckle, apparently 
belonging to a bridle, a female neck ornament, several flat 
needles for applying antimony to the eyes, and a considerable 
number of coins of the Indo*Scythian and Btabman princes of 
Kabul. The continual discovery of Indo.Scytbian coins is a 
sufficient proof that the city was already in existence at the 
beginning of the Christian era, which may perhaps induce us 


I. See Me. IV. Map fw its poaitiea. 
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to put some faith in the tradition, mentioned by Abnl Feda, 
that Wehand, or Ohind^ was one of the cities founded by 
Alexander the Great. 

After the surrender of Peukelaotis, Arrian^ relates that 
Alexander captured other smdl towns on the river Kophenes, 
and ^'arrived at last at EmboUma, a city seated not far from 
the rock Aornos/’ where he left Kraterus to collect provisions, 
in case the siege should be protracted. Before he left Bazaria, 
Alexander, with his usual foresight, had despatched Hephaestion 
and Pcrdikkas straight to the Indus with orders to '^prepare 
everything for throwing a bridge over the river. Unfortu- 
nately, hot one of the historians has mentioned the name of the 
place where the bridge was made; but as the great dep6t of 
provisions and other necessaries was formed at Embolima, I 
conclude that the bridge must have been at the same place. 
General Abbott has fixed Embolima at Amh^Balima on the 
Indus, 8 miles to the east of Mahiban; and certainly if 
Mah^ban was Aornos the identity of the other places would be 
incontestable. But as the identification of Mahftban seems to me 
to bealtogther untenable, 1 would suggest that Ohind or Am^ar- 
Ohind is the most probable site of Embolima. Ambar is a 
village two miles to the north of Ohind, and it is in accordance 
with Indian custom to join the names of two neighbouring 
places together, as in tlie cose of AUak-Banaras, for the sake of 
distinction, as there is another Ohin on the Jhelam. It must 
be remembered, however, that Embolima or Ekbolima may be 
only a pure Greek name, descriptive of the position of the 
place, at the junction of the Kabul river with the Indus, where 
it is placed by Ptolemy. In this case the claim of Ohind 
would be even stronger than before. That the bridge over the 
Indus was at, or near, Embolima, seems almost certain from 
the statement of Curtius, that when Alexander had finished his 


1. •AaahMli'iv.88. 
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camp>ipi to the west of the Indns by the capture of Aomos, 
*‘he proceeded towards Edtolima that ia, as I conclude, to 
the place where his bridge had been prepared by Hepbcstion 
and PerdiUcas, and where his provisions had been stored by 
Kraterus. I infer that the dep6t of provisions must have been 
close to the bridge, because one guard would have sufficed for 
the security of both bridge and stores. 

Sr^stota, or Lahor. 

Hwen Thsang next visited So-lo-tu-lo, or Sllitura* the 
birthplace of the celebrated grammarian Ptnini which he says 
was 20 ft, or 3| miles, to the north-west of Ohind. In 
January, 1848, during a day’s halt at the village of LaAor, 
which is exactly four miles to the north-east of Ohind. I 
procured several Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which 
it may be inferred, with some certainty, that the jdace is at 
leasl as old as the tioM of Plnini himself, or about B. c. 350. 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in identifying SUAtnra with 
Lahor. The loss of the first syllable of the ruune is satis- 
ffictorily accounted for by the change of the palatal sibilant 
to the aspirate according to the wdl-known usage of the 
peofde of western India, by whom the Sindka river was called 
Henikm and Inim, and the people on its banks Hindua or 
Indians ; SHAtura would, therefore, have become HSlShtrm 
and Aiaur, udiich m4d>t easily have been corrupted to Lthor; 
or, as General Court writes the name, to Lovor. 


In describing the coimtries to the west of the Indus I 
must say a few words on the rrtoch vexed question of the posi- 
tion of Aomos. In 1886 General Court wrote as fidlows:—** As 
rdates to Aomos, it is probably the castle which was opposite 
Attak, and the vestiges of which we see upon the summit of 

1. yVL Alwt., via. is.-~«iada froewOt Behiilta 
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the moantain. Its foundation is attritmted to Raja HoM.”*- 
In 1848 I suggested that the **vast hill ferttess of RanUgtt, 
situated immediately above the small village of Nogrim, about 
16 miles north by uwst from Ohind, corresponded in all 
essential particulars with the desaiption of Aomos, as given 
by Arrian, Strabo, and Diodorus; excepting in its elevation, 
the height of Rani-gat not being more than 1000 feet, which 
is, however, a very great elevation for so large a fortress.*’* In 
1864 General James Abbott took up the subject in a very full 
and elaborate article, in which the various authorities are 
ably and critically discussed. His conclusion is that the 
Makaban hill is the most probaUe site of Aomos.* This 
ofnnion was.^jcombated early in 1863 by Mr. Loewenthal, who 
again brought forward the claims of Raja Hodi’s fort, opposite 
Attak, which bad first been suggested by General Court.* 
Towards the end of the year General Abbott replied to 
Mr. Loewenthal's objections, and reiterated his conviction that 
“the MaKitban is the Aomos of history," although he thinks 
that the question is still "open to discussion.*'* 

In reopening this discussion, I believe that I am able to 
clear away some of the difficulties with which the subject has 
confessedly been obstructed by the vague and contradictory 
accounts of Alexander’s historians; but I can scaredy venture 
to hope that my identification of Aomos will be received as 
satisfactory, when I am constrained to own that I am not 
perfectly satisfied with it myself. But if I do not succeed in 
convincing others, I feel that my failure will be shared in 
common with two such able writers as General James Abbott ' 
and the lamented missionary. Loewentlial. 

1. Jonm, Aaiat. Soe. Beogal, ISSa, p. 395. 

3. Ibid.. 1848, p. 103. 

3. Ibid.. 1854, p. 309. 

4. Ibid.. 1863, p. 14. 

5. Ibid.. 1863, p. 408. 
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I will begin with the name Aomos, which, though a Greek 
word, can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal observes, be an invention 
of the Greeks. It most, therefore, be the transcription, either 
more or less altered, of some native name. Mr. Loewenthal 
thinks that it was derived from Baniras in its Sanskrit form of 
Vgrinasi, which a Greek of Alexander’s time could only have 
pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He would thus have got 
Avaranas or Aomos. But this is, perhaps, proving too much, 
as the final letter in Aomos is almost certainly the Greek 
termination, which need not, therefore, have formed part of 
the original native name. It is also suspicious that the literal 
transcription of the native name should form a pure Greek word. 
If Banaras or Varanasi was the original form of the name, 
then we ought to find another Baniras to the north of the 
Caucasus, as Arrian relates that after passii^ Drapsaka, or 
Andarib, Alexander "moved against Aomos and Bactra, the 
two chief cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately 
surrendered to him, he placed a garrison in the castle of 
Aomos." ^ On comparing Arrian's names with Ptolemy’s map. 
it seems evident that his Bactra and Aornos are the same as 
Ptolemy’s Zariaspa and Bactra regfa, and as the latter is placed 
in the country of the Varni, or Ooaprot, I conclude that the 
name Aomos, ’’Aoproe. is only a natural and slight alteration 
of Oiapros or Vamos, made by the followers of Alexander for 
the sake of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aomos to Raja Vara, whose name is 
still attached to all the ruined' strongholds between Hashtnagar. 
and Ohind. Thus the old hill fort and city of Takht^-Bahai, 
15 miles to the north-east of Hashtnagar. is said to have been 
the residence of Raja Vara. But his name is more particularly 
attached to the grand nill-fort of Rani-gat above Nogrim. 
Rani-gat, or the Queen’s rock, is a huge upright block on the 
north edge of the. fort, on which Raja Vara’s Rani is said to 
have seated herself daily. The fort itself is attributed to Raja 


1. 'Anabads,’ iii. 29. 
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Fora, and some ruins at the foot of the hill are called Raja 
Vmra*s stables. Some people call him Raja Vif^> but as they 
connect him with the story of the five P&ndus, I conclude that 
the name has been altered to suit the story. The position of 
the true YiriU was in Maisya oxMachtri, to the south of Delhi : 
all others are spurious. I thinks therefore, that the hill fort of 
Aofnos most probably derived its name from Raja Vara, and 
that the ruined fortress of Rani-gat has a better claim to be 
identified with the Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahahan 
hill of General Abbott, or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed by 
General Court and Mr. Loewenthal. 

My chief objections to the Mahiban hill as the represen- 
tative of Aornos are the following : — 1. It is a vast 
mountain of comparatively easy access, and of which no spur 
presents a very steep face towards the Indus. 2. The 
MahUban hill is not less than SO miles in circuit, whereas 
Aornos was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles, 
according to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles, according to 
Diodorus. 3. The MahSvana hill was visited by Hwen 
Thsang in A. D. 630, and he describes it simply as a great 
mountain, which derived its name from the Mahavana 
monastery, in which Buddha had dwelt in a former existence 
under the name of Sarwada Raja^ That the monastery was 
on the top of the mountain we know from the subsequent state- 
ment, that he descended the mountain towards the north-west 
for about 30 or 40 H to the Masura Monastery. This place 
may, I believe, be indentified with the large village of Sura 
in the Chumla valley, which is just 10 miles to the north- 
west of the highest peak of Mahaban, If any fort had then 
existed on the top of the mountain, it is almost certain that 
the pilgrim would have mentioned its name, with his usual 
statement of its size, and of any special point of noteworthi- 
ness, such as its inaccessibility, etc. His total silence I look 
upon as decisive against the existence of any fort on the top 
of MahAban, whether occupied or in ruins. 

1. Jolisn’s •Hkmea Thssag,’ U. 136. 
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Mr. Loewenthal's objection, based on the opinion of a 
high military authority, that the MahAban hill ^'commands 
nothing," only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his own 
favour. General Abbott has noticed thb subject in his reply 
to Mr. Loewenthal ; but some months previous to the publi- 
cation of his reply, I had already given a similar refutation 
to this objection, both in conversation with different friends 
and in writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It is objected that 
Mahiban ^'commands nothing I reply that it commands 
the very thing that the people of an invaded country wanted, 
it commands safety for those who seek its shelter. It is said 
to be *'so much out of the way" that none would have sought 
it as a place of refuge, .and that Alexander would not have 
wasted time in its reduction, as it did not impede his passage 
to the Indus. ^ This objection supposes ' that Alexander’s 
chief object was the passage of the Indus, whereas it is clear, 
both from his previous and subsequent career, that his 
invariable plan was never to leave an enemy behind him. 
For this he had given up the pursuit of Bessus, to conquer 
Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia ; for this he had spc.it two 
years in Sogdiana and Bactriana, until the death of Spita- 
menes left no enemy remaining : for this he now turned 
aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue the people 
who had refused their submission by taking refuge in Aomos ; 
and for this he afterwards recrossed the Hydraotes to attack 
Sangala, an isolated rock, which commanded nothing but the 
jangal around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in favour of the 
castle of Raja Hodi being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of Banaras, and partly on 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion *'that the hill above 
Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous point for friend and 
foe, but also one that must be taken before a passage of the 

1. Jonrn. Asiat. See. Bengal, 1863, p. 17. 
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Indus at Attok would be attempted by an invading force/* 
The first argument has already been disposed of in my 
discussion on the name of Aomos. The second argument 
takes two things for granted ; first, that Alexander crossed 
the Indus at Attak, and. therefore, that he must have reduced 
the castle of Raja Hodi before he attempted the • passage of 
the river; and next, that the people of the country had thrown 
themselves into Aornos to oppose his passage. The latter was 
certainly not the case, as we a^ told by Arrian that the people 
of Bazaria. ^'distrusting their strength, fled out of the city in 
the dead of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called 
Aornos. for safety.^ Here we see clearly that the people of 
Bazaria w^e desirous of avoiding instead of opposing 
Alexander ; from which we may infer that Aornos did not 
command that passage of the Indus which Alexander had 
chosen for his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts 
agree in placing the scene of Alexander's campaign before 
crossing the Indus in the country to the north of the 
Kophes, or Kabul river, it appears quite certain that neither 
Aornos itself nor the bridge of boats could have been in the 
neighbourhood of Attak. For these reasons I conclude that 
the ruined castle of Raja Hodi cannot possibly be identified 
with the Aomos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems 
sufficient to forbid the identification, as the people are 
unanimons in calling it Raja-Hodi-da^garhi, or Hodigarhi, an 
appellation which has not even one syllable in common 
with Aornos. 

After a careful consideration of all the points that have 
been just discussed, I am satisfied that we must look for 
Aomjsin the direction of the hills somewhere in the north- 
east corner of the Yusufzai plain. It is there that the people 
still seek for refuge on the approach of an invader ; it is there 
only that we can expect to find a hill fort that will tally even 
approximately with the exaggerated descriptions of Alexander s 


1. Anabasis/ iv. 28. 
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historians, and it is there also that we ought to look for 
AornoSf according to the almost unanimous opinion of all 
those who have studied the subject. 

The accounts of Alexander's historians are often vague 
and sometimes conflicting, but we are generally able to corrcet 
or explain the statements of one by those of the others. 
Where they agree, we can follow them with confidence, as it 
may be presumed that the original authors from whom they 
copied were not at variance. The last is fortunately the case 
with their accounts of Alexander's movements shortly before 
his approach to Aornos. According to Arrian, immediately 
after crossing the Gursus river Alexander marched straight 
to Massaga, the capital of the Assakeni, and after its capture 
he dispatched Koinos against Bazaria. Curtius calls the river 
Choes, and makes Koinos proceed straight to Bazaria, whilst 
Alexander advanced against Mazaget. Arrfan then states 
that as Bazaria still held out, the king determined to march 
thither, but hearing that many Indian soldiers had thrown 
themselves into Ora, he changed his plan, and moved against 
that city, which was captured at the first assault. According 
to Curtius, the siege of Ora was entrusted to Polyspcrchon 
while the king himself took many small towns, whos in- 
habitants had sought refuge in Aornos. Arrian makes the 
people of Bazaria fly to Aornos for safety, but he agrees with 
Curtius in stating that the inhabitants of many of the 
neighbouring villages followed their example. From these 
accounts it is evident that Aornos was beyond Bazaria, and 
from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and Curtius, it is 
equally clear that Embolima was beyond Aornos, and on the 
Indus, where Ptolemy has placed it. Taking all these points 
into consideration, I believe that Bazaria, Aornos and 
Embolima may be best identified with Bazar, Rani-gai and 
Ohind.^ 

1. It would appear also from Arrian, iv. 28, that Aornos was only 
one day's march from Embolima, which agrees with the distance of 
Ranigat from Ohind of 16 mles. See No. IV. Map. 
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Buar is a large village situated on the bank of the 
Kaipan, or Kali-pani river, and quite close to the town of 
Rustam, which is built on a very extensive old mound 
attributed to the time of the Kafirs or Hindus. According 
to tradition, this was the site of the original town of Bazat. 
The position is an important one. as it stands just midway 
between the Swit and Indus rivers, and has. therefore, been 
from time immemorial the entrepot of trade between the 
rich valley of Sw&t and the large towns on the Indus and 
Kabul rivers. Indeed, its name of Bazar, or ''Mart.*' is 
sufficient to show that is has always been a place of conse- 
quence. Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place 
alone. I shduld be induced to select Bazar as the most probable 
representative of Bazaria; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty by its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, with the ancient town that was besieged by 
Alexander. This identification is much strengthened by the 
proximity of Mount Dantalok, which is most probably the 
same range of hills as the Montes Dceiali of the Greeks. In 
the spoken dialects of the present day. as well as in the ancient 
Pali, the nasal of the word dar*a is assimilated with the 
following letter, which thus becomes doubled, as in datton, a 
"tooth brush." or twig used for cleanin'^ the teeth. Hence the 
Greek Daidalos is a very fair rendering of the Pali DaUalok. 
The Badalian mountains are mentioned by Justin^ as adjoining 
the kingdom of Queen Cleofis. or Cleoplies. who. according to 
Curtius. was the mother (a mistake for wife) of Assacanus. king 
of Massaga. I have already identifird the cave of Prince 
Suiana in Mount Dantalok, as described by Hwen Thsang. with 
the great cave of Kashmir i-Ghar, which is just eight miles to 
the north-west of Bizir. The Dantalok range would, therefore, 
have been on the right-hand of the Greeks on their march over 
the hills from Massaga in the Sw&t valley to Bazaria. From 
all these concurring circumstances. I conclude that Bte^ is 

1. Hist. ziL 7. *Tnde montes Daedaloi. ragnaqae Cleofidit reginas petit'^ 
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almost certainly the same place as Alexander's Bazaria, and 
that Ohind was Embolima^ as have previously endeavoured to 
show. 

In proposing the ruined fortress of Rani-gat as the most 
probable representative of the famous Aomos, I must confess 
that the identification is incomplete. In 1848, I estimated the 
perpendicular height of Rinigat as about one thousand feet 
above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since confirmed my 
estimate. But this height is so insignificant when compared 
with the 11 stadia, or 8674 feet of Arrian,^ that I should hesi- 
tate to attempt the identification, did I not believe that tne 
height has been very much exaggerated. Philostratus* calls it 
15 stadia; and Diodorus* makes it even greater, or 16 stadia, 
equivalent to 9708 feet; but as he gives the circuit of the base 
at only 100 stadia, or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it 
probable that his height may have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 stadia 
instead of 16, or 3640 feet instead of 9708 feet. It is certain 
at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must be erroneous, 
for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 60,675 feet, would give a base 
diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the recorded height of 
9708 feet, the slope would have been exactly 45'*, and the hill 
would have terminated in a mere point, instead of a large plat- 
form with arable land, as described by Arrian. Where the 
difference between the two authorities is so great, and the 
exaggeration so apparent, it is difficult to suggest any possible 
alteration that would reconcile the discrepant measurements, 
and at the same time bring them within the range of proba- 
bility. I believe, however, that we are quite safe not only in 
preferring the lesser numbers, but also in applying the altitude 
to the slant height instead of to the perpendicular height. 
But even with these lesser measurements, the Indian Aornos 
would still be twice the size, and more than twice the height of 


1. 'Anabasis.' iv. 28. 

3. Vit. Appollonii, ii. 10. 
3. Hist., xvii. 44. 
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the famous rock of Gibraltar, which is 7 miles in circuit at 
base, and only 1600 feet in height. 

I the similar case ot the great fortress of Gwalior, we find 
the usually accurate English traveller, William Finch, 
describing it as a castle situated on a steep craggy cliff, kos 
in circuit, or, as some say, 11 Aos.’* As Finch generally adopts 
the short imperial kos of 1} mile» his estimate of the circuit 
of Gwalior will be 9 miles, or nearly twice the actual 
measurement of 5 miles, while the popular estimate will be 
nearly four times greater than the truth. It is possible, 
however, to reconcile these different numbers by supposing 
that the larger refers to the imperial kos, and the smaller to 
the greater kos of Akbar, which is just double the former. But 
in this case the estimate of the circuit of the fort of Gwalior 
would be from 14 to 15 miles, or just three times too great. 
Finch does not mention the height of Gwalior, but he notes 
that the “steep ascent** to the castle of iVnrwer was “rather 
more than a mile** in length, which is just double the truth. 
Here the traveller was led to exaggerate the heignt by the 
mere steepness of the ascent. But in the case of Aornos, the 
Greeks had an additional motive for exaggeration in the natural 
wish to enhance their own glory. For this reason I would 
suggest, as a possible explanation of the discrepancy between 
the 16 stadia of Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Arrian, that 
the original authority of the former may have quadrupled or 
trebled the true measurement, while that of the latter only 
trebled or doubled it. Under this explanation the two 
numbers would become either 4 and 5^ stadia, or 5^ and 5} 
stadia, or from 230Q to 3400 feet, Vhich might be accepted as a 
very probable measure of the slant height; similarly the circuit 
might be reduced to SO stadia, which are equivalent to 5^ miles 
or 30,300 feet, or rather more than the circuit of the road around 
4he base of the Gwalior hill. A slant height of 2300 feet, with a 
base of 1900 feet, would give a perpendicular height of 12S0 
feet, or an ascent of 2 feet in every 3 feet. I do not propose this 
mode of reduction as a probable explanation of the discre- 
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pancies in the lecorded measurements, but I venture to suggest 
it only as a possible means of accounting for the evident 
exaggeration of the numbers in both of the authorities 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin calls it 
saxum mircc asperitatis et altitudinis, *'an exceedingly rugged 
and lofty rock.”^ Diodorus, Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, and 
Philostratus, all call it petra^ or a **rock fort.'* Its rocky 
ruggedness was, therefore, a special feature of Aornos. Accor- 
ding lo Arrian, it was “only accessible by one difficult path, 
cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure water 
on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable soil 
for the cultivation of one thousand men.*’ The last expression 
is still in common use in India, under the form of ploughs of 
land, and means simply as much land as one man can plough 
in a day. The same thing was expressed by the Greeks and 
Romans by yokes, each being as much as one yoke of oxen 
could plough in a single day. Now the smallest plough of land 
would not be less than 100 feet square, or 10,000 square feet, 
which w'ould give 10,000,000 square feet for 1000 men. This 
would show an area of 4000 feet in length by 2500 feet in 
breadth, or, making allowance for buildings, of one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, or 2 miles in length by a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, which is just the size of Gwalior. 
But if such a vast fortress as Gwalior had ever existed on the 
western frontier of India, it would certainly not have escaped 
the notice of the early Muhammadan conquerors, and it could 
scarcely have eluded the searching inquiries of General Court 
and General Abbott. I, therefore, look upon the thousand 
ploughs of land as another gross exaggeration of Alexander's 
followers for the sake of ministering to their master’s vanity. 
I accept the one difficult path of access and the spring of pure 
water, as two of the necessary possessions of a strong military 
post, but I unhesitatingly reject the 100 ploughs of arable 


1. Hist. xii. 7. 
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land, for if such an extensive tract as half a square mile of 
irrigable land had ever existed on the top of a hill in this arid 
district, I cannot believe that such an important and valuable 
site ever would have been abandoned. 

In searching for a position that will answer the general 
description of Aomos, it is unfortunate that our range is 
limited to the few points which have been visited by Euro- 
peans. The claims of the Mahiban hill have already been 
discussed; and the only other possible positions that I know 
of are the following 

1. The ruined city of TahM-i-BahaL 

2. The lofty isolated hill of iCatamar 

3. The hUl of Panjpir. 

4. The ruined fortress of Ranigat. 

The first of these places stands on an isolated hill, about 
halfway between Biizir and Hashtnagar; Mr. Loewenthal 
describes it as a barren hill of no great height, which forms 
three sides of a square, with the open side towards the north- 
west.^ By the trigonometrical survey maps, Takht4-Bahai\s 
only 1859 feet above the sea, or 650 feet above the Yusufzai 
plain. Mr. Loewenthal also describes the ascent as easy; and 
as the place is situated not less than 35 miles from the nearest 
point of the Indus, I think it may be rejected at once as not 
answering the description of lofty and difficult access, and as 
being too far from the probable position of Embobma. The 
position of the lofty isolated hill of Katamar, which is situated 
6 miles to the south of Bizir, and only 18 miles to the north- 
west of Ohind, added to its height, which is 3480 feet 
above'the sea, or 2280 feet above the Yusufzai plain, would 
give it a most prominent claim to notice if it possessed any 
remains of former occupation. But the Karamar hill is a mere 
blufi ridge, without ruins and witnout a name in the traditions 
of the people. The Panjpir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, 
which rises to the height of 2140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet 

1. Jonra. Atiat. Soc. Beogml, 1863, p. 2. 
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above the Yiisufzai plain. It is a mete sharp ridge crowned 
with a single building, which is now dedicated to the Panjpir, 
or five Great Saints of the Muhammadans, of whom the earliest 
is Baha-ud-din Zakariya of Multan, oommonly called Bakdwal 
Hakk. But the Hindus affirm that the place was originally 
dedicated to the Panch-Pandu, or Five Pandu brothers 
of the 'Mah&bhirata.' 

The last probable position that I know of is the ruined 
fortress of Ranigat. I visited this place in January, 1848, and 
I had intended revisiting it during my tour in 1863, but the 
war on the Buner frontier most unfortunately prevented me 
from carrying out my intentions. I can, therefore, add but 
little to the information which I collected in 1848; but as tliat 
has not been made public, and as no one but Mr. Loewenthal 
would appear to have visited the place since then, my account 
will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

Rimigat is situated on a lofty hill above the village of 
Nogram, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Blzir, and 
16 miles to the north of Ohind. Its position, therefore, is 
strongly in favour of its identification with Aornos. The hill 
itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the Mahdban 
range. Its base is rather more than two miles in length from 
north to south by about half a mile in width, but the top of 
the hill is not more than 1200 feet in length by SOO feet in 
breadth. In 1848, I estimated its height at 1000 feet ; 
but from the unanimous assertions of the people that it is 
higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably not less 
than 1200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered with 
massive blocks of stone, which make it exceedingly rugged and 
inaccessible. There is only one road, cut in the rock, leading 
to the top, although there are two, if not more, rather difficult 
pathways. Tliis, we know, was also the case with Aornos, as 
Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a "rugged and 
dangerous path,* whilst Alexander himself attacked the place 

1. Axiiaa, ’Aaabasia.' iv. 29. 
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by one regular path which was cut out by the hand.^ Bimigai 
may be described as consisting of a castle, 500 feet long by 400 
feet broad, surrounded on all sides except the east, where it 
springs up from the low spur of Mahftban, by a rocky ridge, 
which on the north side rises to an equal height. On all sides 
the castle rock is scarped ; and on two sides it is separated 
from the surrounding ridge by deep ravines, that to the north 
being 100 feet deep, and that to the west from 50 to 150 feet. 
At the north-west angle of the castle two dykes have been 
thrown across the ravine, which would appear to have been 
intended to arrest the flow of water, and thus to form a great 
reservoir in the west hollow. In the north ravine, between the 
castle aiid the great isolated block called Ranigat, there are 
three square wells; and the north-east lower down, I thought 
that I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
the remains of part of the outer line of defences. The entire 
circuit of this outer line is about 4,500 feet, or somewhat less 
than a mile. 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. LoewenthaP: — 
The summit of the hill offers a flat plateau of some size, which 
had been very strongly fortified by buildings all round the 
brow. These buildings are constructed of large blocks of stone 
(conglomerate found on the spot) neatly hewn, and carefully 
fitted, disposed with very great regularity, and laid in a cement 
of extraordinary excellence. Unavoidable interestices between 
large blocks are filled up by layers of thin small stone tablets, 
this latter practice being an invariable feature in all the so- 
called Kafir buildings which I have seen in the Trans-Indus 
country.*' To this description I may add that all the stone 
blocks are laid most carefully as headers and stretchers, that is 
alternately lengthwise and breadthwise, which gives a very 
pleasing and varied appearance to the massive walls. All the 
buildings are now much ruined, but the external walls are 
traceable nearly all round, and on the south and west sides are 


1. Joem. Asimt. Soc. Beogtl, 1893, p. 5. 


2. /Mf., iv. 28. 
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still standing to a considerable height, and in very good order. 
The main entrance, which is at the south-west comer, is formed 
in the usual ancient manner by overlapping stones. The 
passage is not perpendicular to the face of the wall, but consi- 
derably inclined to the right for a short distance. It then 
turns to the left to a small chamber, and then again to the 
right till it reaches what must have been an open courtyard. 
The whole of this passage was originally roofed in by courses of 
stone with chamfered ends overlapping each other so as to form 
the two sides of a pointed arch, but the ends of the upper 
course of stones being left straight, the apex of the arch has 
the appearance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was 
also noticed by Mr. Loewenthal, who says that '‘the arch would 
be pointed, but the centre line is taken np by a narrow rectan- 
gular groove." On the west face I observed a smaller passage 
of a similar kind, but it was so blocked up with rubbish that I 
was quite unable to trace its course. 

This central castle or citadel, with its open courtyard 
surrounded by costly buildings, I take to have been the palace 
of the king, with the usual temples for private worship. .At 
the north end I traced a wide flight of steps leading down to a 
second plateau, which I presume to have been the outer court 
of the palace or citadel. The upper courtyard is 270 feet long 
and 100 feet broad; and the lower court 3 nird, including the 
steps, is just half the size, or 130 feet by 100 feet. These open 
areas were covered with broken statues of all sizes, and in all 
positions. Many of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, 
either seated or standing; some were of Buddha the Ascetic, 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree; and a few represented Miyt, 
the mother of Buddha, standing under the s&l tree. But there 
were fragments of other figures, which apparently were not 
connected with religion, such as a life-size male figure in chain 
armour, a naked body of a man with the Macedonian Mamys, 
or short cloak, thrown over the shoulders and fastened in front 
in the usual manner, and a human breast partly covered with 
the eilamys and adorned with a necklace of which the clasps 
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are formed by two human-headed, winged, and four-footed 
animals^ something like centaurs. All these figures are carved 
in a soft, dark-blue clay slate, which is easily worked with a 
knife. It is exceedingly brittle, and was therefore easily 
broken by the idol-hating Musalmans. But as the surface was 
capable of receiving a good polish, many of the fragments are 
still in very fine preservation. The best piece that I have seen 
was a head of Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the 
head, and worked in a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead 
of the usual formal curls. It was found at Jamil Garhi, and is 
by far the best piece of Indian sclupture that I have seen. 
The calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unworthy 
of Grecian art, but the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the Rinigat hill is covered 
on all sides with massive blocks of stone, which make the 
approach very rugged and difficult. Numbers of these stones 
are of very large size, and some of those on the top of 
the hill have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr. Loewenthal 
notices this as “one of the most marked features’* amongst 
these remains. Many of the cells are quite plain inside, 
whilst others have the simple ornament of a niche or two. 
The most notable of these excavated blocks is on the ridge to 
the south of the castle. It is called Katri~kar, or the “Grain 
Merchant’s house,” by the people ; but I observed nothing 
about the rock that would givo any clue to its original 
purpose, save the smallness of the entrance, which was 
certainly better suited for the cell of a monk than for the 
shop of a dealer. Mr. Loewenthal notices that “the vegetation 
on the hill is principally olive and myrtle’* ; but in 1848 there 
was a considerable number of good-sized trees scattered over 
the summit. 

I do not insist upon the identification, but if we admit 
that the accounts of the historians are very much exaggerated, 

I think that the ruins of Rinigat tally much better with the 
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vague descriptions of Aornos that have cooie down to us« than 
any other position with which I am acquainted. In all essen- 
tial points, save that of size, the agreement is wonderfully 
close. Its position between Bizir and Ohind. or Bazaria and 
Embolima. 's quite unobjectionable. Its attribution to Raja 
Vara renders it probable that the place may have been 
named after him. which would give a very near approach to 
the Aornos of the Greeks. Its great height, its ruggedness, 
and difficulty of access, its one path cut in the rock, its spring 
of water and level ground, and its deep ravine separating the 
outer works from the castle, are so many close and striking 
points of resemblance, that, were it not for the great difference 
in size, I should be very much disposed to accept the 
indentification as complete. But though in this point it 
does not come up to the boastful descriptions of the Greeks, 
yet we must not forget the opinion of Strabo that the capture 
of Aornos was exaggerated by Alexander’s flatterers. It must 
also be remembered that as the campaign against Assakanus 
took place '"during the winer,”^ and the Macedonians entered 
Taxila "at the beginning of spring,” the siege of Aornos must 
have been carried on during the very depth of winter, when 
the Mahaban hill. 7.471 feet above the sea. and every other 
hill of the same height, is usually covered with snow. It is 
almost certain, therefore, that even the lesser height of 1 1 
stadia, or 6.674 feet above the Yusuf zai plain, equivalent to 
7,874 feet above the sea. must be grossly exaggerated. In 
this part of the country the snow falls annually as low as 
4,000 feet above the sea. or 2,800 above the Yusufzai plain, 
and as no snow is said to have fallen on Aornos although the 
Greeks mentioi. that they saw snow during the winter, I think 
that their silence on this point is absolutely conclusive 
against the recorded height of Aornos. and therefore also 
against the claims of Mahiban, and of any other hill exceeding 
4,000 feet in height. All the ancient authorities agree in 
describing Aornos as a or *rock.’ with rugged and precipi- 


1. Strabo, Geogr., zv. 1. 17. 
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tous sides, and with only single path cut by hand. The 
Mahiban hill does not, therefore, fulfil any one condition of 
the ancient description. It is a huge mountain of comparatively 
easy access, and is more than twice the size of the most 
exaggerated estimate of Alexander's flatterers. Its name 
also has no resemblance to Aomos ; whilst the traditions of 
Raja Vara, attached to Rinigat, would seem to connect that 
place directly with Aornos. 

Parashawara, or Peshawar 

The great city now called Peshiwar is first mentioned by 
Fa-Hian, in A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-Unhsha.'^ It is 
next noticed by Sung*Yun in A. D. 502, at which time the 
king of Gftndhiira was at war with the king of Kipin, or 
Kophene, that is Kabul and Ghazni, and the surrounding 
districts. Sung-Yun does not name the city, but he calls it 
the capital, and his description of its great stupa of king 
Kia-nusse-kia. or Kanishka, is quite sufficient to establish its 
identity.* At the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit, in A. d. 630, 
the royal family had become extinct, and the kingdom of 
Gftndhara was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul. But the 
capital which Hwen Thsang calls Pu4u-sha-pu4o, or 
Parashuwara, was still a great city of 40 li, or miles, in 
extent.* It is next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Rihan. 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, under the name of 
Parashawar, and again by Baber, in the sixteenth century, 
it is always called by the same name throughout his 
commentaries. Its present name we owe to Akbar, whose 
fondness for innovation led him to change the ancient 
Paraskuwar, of which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peshawar, or the "frontier town." Abul Fazl gives both 


1. Beal’a translation of *Fah.Hlan,' p. 34. 

2. Beal's translation of *Sung-Ynn/ p. 202. 

3. Julien's *Hionen Thsang/ ii. 104. 

4. *Ayin Akbari/ ii. 341. 
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The great object of veneration at Parasbftv»ar» in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, was the begging pot of 
Buddha, which has already been noticed. Another famous 
site was the holy Pipal tree, at 8 or 9 /i, or mile, to the 
south-east of the city. The tree was about 100 feet in height, 
with wide spreading branches, which, according to the 
tradition, had formerly given shade to Sakya Buddha when 
he predicted the future appearance of the great king Kanishka. 
The tree is not noticed by Fa-Hian , but it is mentioned by 
Sun-Yung as the Pho-ihi, or Bodhi tree, whose ''branches 
spread out on all sides, and whose foliage shuts out the sight 
of the sky/' Beneath it there were four seated statues of the 
four previous Buddhas. Sung-Yun further states that the tree 
was planted by Kanishka over the spot where he had 
buried a copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice of 
the great stupa, which he was afraid might be abstracted 
from the tope after his death. This same tree would appear 
to have been seen by the Emperor Baber in a. d. 1505. who 
describes it as the "stupendous tree" of Begrim, which he 
"immediately rode out to see."^ It must then have been 
not less than 1500 years old, and as it is not mentioned in a. d. 
1594 by Abul Fazl.* in his account of the Gor-Katri at 
Peshawar, I conclude that it had previously disappeared 
through simple old age and decay. 

The enormous stupa of Kanishka, which stood close to 
the holy tree on its south side, is described by all the pilgrims. 
In A. D. 500 Fa-Hian says that it was about 400 feet high, 
and "adorned with all manner of precious things," and that 
fame reported it as superior to all other topes in India. One 
hundred years later, Sung-Yun declares that "amongst the 
topes of western countries this is the first." Lastly, in A. D. 
630, Hwen Thsang describes it as upwards of 400 feet in 
height and 1} li, or just one quarter of a mile, in circumference. 

1. Memoirs, translated by Leyden and Erskine.' p. 167. 

2. *Ayin Akbari', ii. 1C5. 
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It contained a laige quantity of the relics of Buddha. No 
remains of this great stupa now exist. 

To the west of the stupa there was an old monastery* 
also built by Kanishka. which had become celebrated amongst 
the Buddhists through the fame of Arya^Parswika, Manorhita, 
and Vasubandhu, three of the great leaders and teachers of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
towers and pavilions of the monastery were two stories in 
height, but the building was already much ruined at the time of 
Hwen Thsang's visit. It was. however* inhabited by a small 
number of monks, who professed the **Lesser Vehicle*’ or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It was still flourishing as a 
place of Biiddhist education in the ninth or tenth century^ 
when Vira Deva of Magadha was sent to the "great Vihira 
of Kanishka where the best of teachers were to be found, and 
which was famous for the quietism of its frequenters.*’ I 
believe that this great monastery was still existing in the 
times of Baber and Akbar under the name of Gof^Kotri, or the 
Baniya’s house. 

The former says, ‘T had heard of the fame of Gurh-Katri, 
which is one of the holy places of the Jogis of the Hindus, who 
come from gaeat distances to cut off their hair and shave their 
beards at this Gurh-Katri,'* Abul Fazl’s account is still more 
brief. Speaking of Peshawur he says, *'here is a temple, called 
Gof-Katri, a place of religious resort, particularly for Jogis.” 
According to Erskine, the grand caravansarai of Peshawur 
was built on the site of the Gor-Katri, 

7. UDYANA OR SWAT. 

On leaving Utakhanda Hwen Thsang travelled about 600 li or 
100 miles* towards the north* to U-chang-na or Udyana, which 
was situated on the river Su^po-fa-su-tu iht Subhavastu and 
SMvos/fi of Sanskrit, the 5fiasff«5 of Arrian* and the 5va^or 


1. Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1849. L 494. 
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Sial river of the present day. It is called U by the 
earlier pilgrims Fa-Hian and Sung-yun, which is a close 
transcript of Ujjana, the Pali form of Udyina. The country is 
described as highly irrigated and very fertile. This agrees 
with all the native accounts, according to which Swit is second 
only to the far-famed valley of Kashmir. Hwen Thsang 
makes it 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuity which must be very 
near the truth, if, as was most probably the case, it included 
all the tributaries of the Swit river. Udyana would thus have 
embraced the four modern district of Pan j kora, Bij&war, 
Swat, and Bunir, which have a circuit of only 500 miles, if 
measured on the map direct, but cf not less than 800 miles by 
road measurement. Fa«Hian mentions Su-ho4o as a small 
district to the south of Udyina. This has generally been 
identified with the name of Swit ; but from its position to the 
south of Ddy^na, and to the north of ParashSwar, it cannot 
have been the large valley of the Swdt river itself, but must 
have been limited te the smaller valley of Bunir. This is 
confirmed by the legend told by Fa-Hian of the hawk and 
pigeon ; in which Buddha, to save the pigeon, tears his own 
flesh and offers it to the hawk. The very same legend is related 
by Hwen Thsang, but he places the scene at the north-west 
foot of the Mahaban mountain, that is in the actual valley of 
Bunir. He adds that Buddha was then a king, named Shi pu 
kia, or Sivika, which may, perhaps^ be the true form of Fa- 
Hian's Suhoto, 

The capital of Udyana was called Mung-kie-li^ or M angola, 
which is probably the M angora of Wilford’s surveyor, Mogal 
Beg, and the Manglora of General Court’s map. It was 16 or 
17 li, about 2J miles in circuit, and very populous. At 250 or 
260 li, about 42 miles, to the north east of the capital the 
pilgrim reached the source of the Subhavasiu river, in the 
fountain of the N4ga king Apalala; and at 754 li, or 125 miles, 
further in the same direction, after crossing a mountain range 
and ascending the Indus, be arrived at Tha4i-lo or Darel, 
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which had been the ancient capital of Udyftna. Dard is a 
valley on the right or western bank of Indus, now occupied 
by Darius, or Daris. from whom it received its name. It is 
called T(hli by Fa-Hian, who makes it a separate kingdom. 
The Ddrds are now usually divided into three separate tribes, 
according to the dialects which they speak. Those who use 
the Arniya dialect occupy the north-western districts of Yasan 
and Chitral ; those who speak the Khajunah dialect occupy 
the north-east districts of Hunza and Nager and those who 
speak the Shin& dialect occupy the valleys of Gilgit, Chillis, 
Ddreli, Kohli, and P&las, along the banks of the Indus, In 
this district there was a celebrated wooden statue of the 
future Buddha Maitreya, which is mentioned by both of the 
pilgrims. According to Fa-Hian it was erected 300 years after 
the Nirvana of Buddha, or about B.c. 243, that is, in the reign 
of Asoka, when the Buddhist religion was actively dis- 
seminated over India by missionaries. Hwen Thsang describes 
the statue as 100 feet in height, and states that it was erected 
by Madhyantika.^ The name and the date mutually support 
each other, a MaihyufUika, or Majjhima in Pali, was the name 
of the Buddhist teacher, who, after the assembly of the Third 
Synod in Asoka’s reign, was sent to spread’ the Buddhist faith 
in Kashmir and the whole Himavanta country.* This is most 
probably, the period alluded to by Hwen Thsang when Dard 
was the capital of Udyina. 

3. BOLOR OR BALn 

From Dftrel Hwen Thsang. travelled 600 li, or 83 miles, 
over a mountain range, and up the valley of the Indus to 
Po4u4o or Bofof. This district was 4000 li, or 666 miles, in 
circuit; its greatest length being from east to west. It 

1. Julian's *Hicmen Thsang/ ii. 168. Bnt he fixes the date at 
only 50 years afw Bnddha, lor which we should most probably read 
250 years. 

2. Tumour's ^Mahawanso,* p. 71 ; see also my 'Bhilsa Topea* 
p. 120. 
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was surrounded by snowy mountains, and produced a large 
quantity of gold. This account of the route, compared with 
the bearing and distance, shows that Po4u-lo must be the 
modern Balti, or Little Tibet, which is undoubtedly correct, 
as the people of the neighbouring Dirdu districts on the Indus 
know Balti only by the name of Palolo.^ Balti also is still 
famous for its gold washings. The name, too* is an old one, 
as Ptolemy calls the people BvXrat or Bylia. Lastly, both 
in size and position Balti corresponds exactly with the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim, as the length of the province is along 
the course of the Indus from east to west for 150 miles, and 
the breadth about 80 miles from the mountains of Deoseh to 
the Karakoram range, or altogether 460 miles in circuit, as 
measured direct on the map, or about 600 miles by road 
measurement. 

9. FALANA, OR BANU 

The name of Fa-la^na is mentioned only by Hwen Thsang, 
who places the country to the south-east of Ghazni, and at 
fifteen days* journey to the south of Lamghan.* It was 4000 
W, or 666 miles, in circuit, and was chiefly coinpo'^cd of 
mountains and forests. It was subject to Kapisen; and the 
language of the people had a slight resemblance to that of 
Central India. Form the bearing and distance, there is no 
doubt that Banu was the district visited by Hwen Thsanc;, 
from which it may be inferred that its original name was 
Varana^ or Barna. This is confirmed by Fa-PIian, who calls 
the country by the shorter vernacular name of Po-na, or 
Bana, which he reached in thirteen days from Nagar.ihara 
in going towards the south. Pona also is said to be three 
days' journey to the west of the Indus, which completes the 
proof of its identity with Banu, or the lower half of the valley 
of the Kuram river. In the time of Fa-Hian the kingdom 

1. *Hiouen Thsaog,’ ii. 150 ; and my ‘Ladak,* p. 34. 

2. H. Th., i. 265 
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uf Banu was limited to this small tract, as he makes the 
upper part of the Kuram valley a separate district, called Lo-i, 
ov Roh,^ But in the time of Hwen Thsang, when it had a 
circuit of more than 600 miles, its boundaries must have 
included the whole of the two large valleys of the Kuram 
and Gomal rivers, extending from the Safed Koh, or ‘'Little 
Snowy Mountains'* of Fa-Hian, to Sivastan on the south, and 
from the frontiers of Ghazni and Kandahar on the west to 
the Indus on the cast. 

I think it not improbable that the full name of this 
district, Falana or Barana, may have some connection with 
that of the great division of the Ghilji tribe named Buran, as 
the upper Valleys of both the Kuram and Gomal rivers, 
between Ghazni and the Sulimani mountains, are now occupied 
by the numerous clans of the Sulimani Khel, or eldest branch 
of the Buraiis. Irytih, the elder son of Buran, and the father 
of Suliman, is said to have given his name to the district of 
HaryNh or Iryub, which is the upper valley of the Kuram river. 

M. Vivien de St, Martin* identi6es Falana with Vineh, 
or Wanneh, or Elphinstone.® But Vana, or Wana, as the 
Afghans call it, is only a petty little tract with a small popu- 
lation, whereas Banu is one of the largest, richest, and most 
populous districts to the west of the Indus. Vana lies to the 
south-south-east, and Banu to the east-south-east of Ghazni, 
so that either of them will tally very ' /ell with the south-east 
direction noted by Hwen Thsang; but Vana is from 20 to 25 
days* journey to the south of LamghSn, while Banu is just 
15 days’ journey as noted by the pilgrim. As Fa-Hian*s 
notice of Banu dates as high as the beginning of the fifth 
century, I think that it maybe idendfied with the Banagara 
of Ptolemy, which he places in the extreme north of Indo- 
Scythia, and to the south-south-east of Nagara, or Jalalibad. 


1. Beal’ji Trsioslation, c. 14. p. 50. 

2. 'Hioueo Thsang/ appendice iii. 

3. Elphinstooe's 'Kabul/ ik 156. 158. 
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A second town in the same direction, which he names 
Andrapana, is {wobably DnOumi or Dtrabtmi, near Deri 
Ismail Khan. 

Hwen Thsang mentions a district on the western frontier 
of Falana, named Ki-kiang-na, the position of which has not 
yet been fixed. M. Vivien de St. Martin and Sir H. Elliot 
have identified it with the Km&nan, or KiHkn. of the Arab 
historians of Sindh;* bnt nnfortunately the position of 
KuHuu^m itself is still undetermined. It is, however, des* 
cribed as lying to the north or north-east of Kachh Gandiva, 
and as Kikiaagna was to the west of FaUma or Banu, it 
appears probable that the district intended must be somewhere 
in the vicinity of Piskin and Kvetta ; and as Hwen Thsang 
describes it as situated in a valley under a high mountain, I 
am inclined to identify it with the valley of Fidiin itself; 
which lies between the Khoja Amrin hills on the north, and 
the lofty Mount Takatu on the south. This position agrees 
with that of Kaikan, given by BiladOri,* who says that 
it formed part of Sindh in the direction or Khorasan. This 
is further confirmed by the statement that Kaikan was on 
the road from Multan to Kabul, as the usual route between 
these |daoes lies over the Sakhi Sarwar Pass in the Sulimini 
mountains, and across the Pishin valley to K an d aha r . A 
shorter, bnt more difficult, route is by the valley of the Gomal 
river to Ghazni. But as the valley of the Gomal belonged to 
FaUma, it follows that the district of Kikiangaa most have 
been someedtere in the nei^bourhood of Piskm; and as this 
vallqr is now inhabited by the tribe of Kkakas, it is iwt 
improbable that the name of lUkan, or Kaikan, nuy have 
been derived from them. 


1. ‘HioManMas.* iU. IW; Dsmoa’s edttlen Sir H. BlUof s 
•llahuunadaa HMortus,’ L 381. 

2. Raiaaad’s ‘FfafSMUts AisIms, >10^' p. 184. 
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10 . OPOKIEN OR AFGHANISTAN ? 

O^po-kien is mentioned only once by Hwen Thsang in a 
brief paragraph, which places it between Falana and Ghazni, 
to the north-west of the former, and to the south-east of the 
latter. From this description it would appear to be the same 
as the L(hi of Fa-Hian, and the Roh of the Indian historians. 
Perhaps the name of Opokien may have some connection with 
Vorgun or Verghin, which Wilford's surveyor, Mogal Beg. 
places near the source of the Tunchi*, or Tochi branch of the 
Kuram river. In the map attached to Bumes's Travels by 
Arrowsmith the name is written Borghoon, I am, however, 
inclined to identify Opokien, or Avakan, as it is rendered by 
M. Julien, with the name of Afghan, as I find that the Chinese 
syllable kien represents ghan in the word Ghania, From the 
cursory notice of the district by Hwen Thsang. I infer that it 
must have formed part of the provinces of Falana. It was 
certainly a part of the mountainous district called Roh by Abul 
Fazl and Ferishta.^ or south-eastern Afghanistan, which would 
appear to have been one of the original seats of the Afghan 
people. Major Raverty* describes Roh as **the mountainous 
district of Afghanistan and part of Biluchistan," or *'the 
country between Ghazni and Kandahar and the Indus.” The 
people of this province arc caUed Rohilas, or Rohila Afghans, 
to distinguish them from other Afghans, such as the Ghori 
Afghans of Ghor. between Balkh and Merv. There is, however, 
a slight chronological difficulty about this identification, as the 
Afghans of Khilji, Ghor, and Kabul are stated by Ferishta to 
have subdued the province of Roh so late as a.h. 63, or a.d. 
682, that is about thirty years later than the period of Hwen 
Thsang's visit. But I think that there are good grounds for 
doubting the accuracy of this statement, as Hwen Thsang 
describes the language of Falana as having but little resem- 
blance to that of Central India. The inhabitants of Roh could 
not, therefore, have been Indians; and if not Indians, they 


1. Briggs*! 'Ferishta/ i. p. 8. 

2. Pushtu Dictionary, in 9oc§, 
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must almost certainly have been Albans. Ferishta* begins his 
account by saying that the Muhammadan Afghans of the 
mountains "invaded and laid waste the inhabited countries, 
such as Kirmln, Shivarln, and Peshftwar*' ; and that several 
battles took place between the Indians and Afghans "on a 
plain between Kirmin and Peshiwar.*' The KirmSn here men* 
tioned is not the great province of Kirman, or Karmania, on 
tne snore of the Indian Ocean, but the Kirman, or Kirmash, of 
Timur's, historians, which is the valley of Kur am river. The 
difficulty may be explained if we limit the part of Kirmin that 
was invaded to the lower valley, or plains of the Kuram river, 
and extend the limits of the Afghan country beyond Ghazni 
and Kabul, so as to embrace the upper valley, or mountain 
region of the Kuram river. Politically the ruler of Peshiwar 
has always been the ruler of Kohit and Banu, and the 
ruler of Kabul has been the lord of the upper Kuram 
valley. This latter district is now called Khosl ; but it 
is the Iryub of Timur's historians, and of Wilford's surveyor, 
Mogul Beg, and ihe'Haryib of Elphinstone. Now the Suliman- 
Khd of the Buran division of the Ghiljis number about three- 
fourths of the whole horde. I infer, therefore, that the original 
seat of the Ghiljis must have included the upper valleys of the 
Kuram and Gomal rivers on the east, with Ghazni and Kelit-i- 
Ghilji on the west. Haryhb would thus have formed part of 
the Afghan district of Khilji, or Ghttji. from which the southern 
territories of Peshiwar were easily accessible. 

But whether this explanation of Ferishta's statements 
be correct or not, I feel almost certain that Hwen Thsang's 
O-po-kten must be intended for Afghan, Its exact equivalent 
would be Avaghan udiich is the nearest transcript of Afghan 
that the Chinese syllables are capable of making. If this 
rendering is correct, it is the earliest mention of the A^hans 
that I am aware of under that name. 


1. Briggs's TnaaiatkiB, t 7. 
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n. KINGDOM OF KASHMIR 

In the seventh century, according to the Chinese pilgrim, 
the kingdom of Kashmir comprised not only the valley of 
Kashmir itself, hut also the whole of the hilly country between 
the Indus and the Chenib to the foot of the Salt range in the 
south. The different states visited by Hwen Thsang were 
Urasa, to the west of Kashmir ; Taxila and Sinkapvra, to 
the south-west ; and Punach and Rajaori to the south. 
The other hill-states to the east and south-east are not 
mentioned ; but there is good reason for believing that they 
also were tributary, and that the dominions of Kashmir in 
the seventy century extended from the Indus to the R4vi. 
The petty independent state of KuUu, in the upper valley of 
the Bifts river, was saved by its remoteness and inaccessibility , 
and the rich state of Jalandhar, on the lower BiAs, was then 
subject to Harsha Vardhana, the great king of Kanoj. But 
towards the end of the ninth century the Kangra valley was 
conquered by Sankara Varmma, and the sovereign power of 
Kashmir was extended over the whole of the Alpine Panjab 
from the Indus to the Satlej.' 

Hwen Thsang describes Kashmir as surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, which is a correct description of the 
valley itself ; but when he goes on to say that its circuit is 
7,000 li, or 1,166 miles, he must refer to the extended kingdom 
of Kashmir, and not to the valley, which is only 300 miles 
in circuit. But the extent of its political boundary, from the 
Indus on the north of the Salt range on the south, and from 
the Indus on the west to Rivi on the east, cannot be estimated 
at less than 900 miles, and may very probably have reached 
the amount stated by the pilgrim. 

1. KASRtOR 

Hwen Thsang entered the valley of Kashmir from the 
west in September, a. d. 631. At the entrance there was a 


1. •RaiaTaiangiai,* v. 144. 
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stone gate, where he was met by the younger brother of the 
king’s mother ; and after paying his devotions at the sacred 
monuments, he went to lodge for the night in the monastery of 
Hu-se-kia-lo, or Hushkara.*^ This place is mentioned by Abu 
Rihftn,* who makes Ushkara the same as Bar amnia, which 
occupied both sides of the river. In the 'Raja Tarangini’* also 
Hushkapura is said to be near Varaha, or Varkamtda, which 
is the Sanskrit form of BaramtAa. Hushkara or Uskar shll 
exists as a village on the left or eastern bank of the Bchdt, 
two miles to the south-east of Bar&mula. The Kashmiri 
Brahmans say that this is the Hushkapura of the 'Raja 
Tarangini,’ which was founded by the Tunishka king Hushka, 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

According to the chronology of the 'Raja Tarangini,’ the 
king of Kashmir in A. d. €31 was I’ratipAditya; but the 
mention of his maternal uncle* shows that there must be some 
error in the native history, as that king’s father came to the 
throne in right of his wife, who had no brother. PratSpS- 
ditya’s accession must, therefore, have taken place after Hwen 
Thsang’s departure from Kashmir in a.d. 633, which makes 
an error of three years in the received chronology. But a much 
greater difference is shown in the reigns of his sons Chandra- 
pida and Muktapida, who applied to the Chinese emperor for 
aid against the Arabs.* The date of the first application is 
A. D. 713, while, according to the native chronolgy, Chandra* 
pida reigned from a.d. 680 to 688, which shows an error of not 
less than twentyfive years. But as the Chinese annals also 
record that about a.d. 720 the emperor granted, the title of 
king to Chandrapida, he must have been living as late as the 
previous year a.d. 719, which makes the erorr in Kashmirian 

1. ‘Hiouea Thiaag,' i. 20. 

2. Reinaud, "Fiagments Arabes,' p. 116. 

3. B. vii. 1310 and 13IZ 

4. 'Hiouen Tbsang.* ii. 90. 

5. Ramtuat, Nouveanz Metauegaa Atiatiqoat,* i. 197. 
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chronology amount to exactly thirty.one years. By applying 
this correction to the dates of his predece^ors, the reign of 
his grandfather, Durlabha, will extend from a.d. 625 to 661, 
He, therefore, must have been the king who was reigning at the 
time of Hwen Thsang’s arrival in Kashmir in a.d. 631. 
Durlabha, who was the son-in-law of his predecessor, is said 
to have been the son of a Naga, or* Dragon and the dynasty 
which he founded is called the Naga, or Karkoia dynasty. By 
this appellation I understand that his family was given to 
ophiolatry, or serpent-worship, which had been the prevailing 
religion of Kashmir from time immemorial. Hwen Thsang 
designates this race as Ki-li-to, which Professor Lassen and 
M. Stanislas Julien render by Kritya and Kritiya. They were 
extremely hostile to the Buddhists, who had frequently 
deprived them of power, and abolished their rights; on which 
account, says the pilgrim, the king, who was then reigning, 
had but little faith in Buddha, and cared only for heretics and 
temples of the Brahmanic^l gods. This statemeiit is confirmed 
by the native chronicle, which records that the queen, 
lekha, built a Vihara, or Buddhist monastery, named after 
herself, Anangabhavana ; while the king built a temple to 
Vishnu, called after himself, Durlabha-swamina,^ I infer from 
this that the queen still adhered to the Buddhist faith of her 
family, and that the king was, in reality, a Brahmanist, 
although he may have professed a lukewarm attachment to 
Buddhism. 

The people of Kashmir are described as good looking, easy 
and fickle in manner, effeminate and cowardly in disposition, 
and naturally prone to artifice and deceit. This character they 
still bear; and to it I may add that they are the dirtiest and 
most immoral race in India. Hwen Thsang states that the 
neighbouring kings held the base Kashmiris in such scorn 
that they refused all alliance with them, and gave them the 
name of Ki4i4o or Krityas, which would appear to be a term of 


1. Raja Tarangini,' iv. 3 and 5. 
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contempt applied to evil-minded and mischievous persons, as 
enemies, traitors, assassins, etc. The term which I have heard 
used is Kir-Mlechchhas, or the ‘‘Barbarian Kiras, and Wilson 
gives Kira as a name of the valleys of Kashmir, and Kirah as 
the name of the people. 

In the seventh century the capital of the country was on 
the eastern bank of the river, and about 10 li, or less than 2 
miles, to the north-west of the ancient capital. Abu Rihan^ 
calls the capital Adishian, which is the Sanskrit Adhishihana, 
or “chief town." This is the present city of Srinagar, which 
was built by Raja Pravarsena about the beginning of the sixth 
century, and was, therefore, a new place at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit. The “old capital" I have already identified 
with an old site, 2 miles to the south-east of the Takht-i- 
Sulimdn, called Pandr ethan, which is the corrupt- Kashmirian 
form of Purdnddhisthdna, or “the old chief city." Pan is the 
usual Kashmiri term for “old," as in Pan Dras, or “old Dras," 
to. distinguish it from the new village of Dris which is lower 
down the river.* Near the old capital there was a famous 
stupa, which in a.d. 631 enshrined a tooth of Buddha; but 
before Hwen Thsang's return to the Panjab in a. d. 643 the 
sacred tooth had been given up by the Raja to Harsha Var- 
dhana, the powerful king of Kanoj, who made his demand at 
the head of an army on the frontier of Kashmir.’ As Raja 
Durlabha was a Brahmanist, the sacrifice of the Buddhist tooth 
was a real gain to his religion. 

From the earliest times Kashmir has been divided into the 
two large districts of Kamraj and Meraj, the former being the 
northern half of the valley, below the junction of the Sindh 
river with the Behat, and the latter the southern half above 

1. Reioaud. ‘FiagmcDts Arabes, etc.,* p. 116. 

2. Wilson altered this spelling to Payin Dras, which in Persian signi- 
fies ‘'Lower Dras." in spite of the fact that Pan Dra* ia higher up 
the river. 

3. Compare 'Hiouen Thsang/ ii. 160 with i. 251. 
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that junction. The smaller divisions it is unnecessary to 
mention. But I may note the curious anomaly which a change 
of religious belief has produced in the use of two of the most 
distinctive Hindu terms. By the Hindu who worships the sun^ 
the cardinal points are named with reference to the east as 
pata^ the "front,” or the "east,” to which he turns in his daily 
morning worship; apata. "behind,” or the "west,” vama, the 
"left” hand, or the "north;” and dakshina the "right” hand, or 
the "south.” By the Muhanunadan, wno turns his face to the 
west, towards Macca, these terms are exactly reversed, and 
dachin, which still means the "right” hand in Kashmiri, is now 
used to denote the "north” and kawar, or the "left” hand to 
denote the "south.” Thus, on the Lidar river there is the 
subdivision of Dachinapira to the north of the stream, and 
Kawarpara to the south of it. On the Behat river also, below 
Bar&hmula, the subdivision of Dachin lies to the north, and 
that of Khwar to the south of the stream. This change in the 
meaning of Dachin from "south” to "north” must have taken 
place before the time of Akbar, as Abul Fazl^ describes Dachin- 
pita as "situated at the foot of a mountain, on the side of 
Great Tibet,” that is to the north of river Lidar. 

The principal ancient cities of Kashmir are the old capital 
of Srinagari, the new capital called Pravarasenapura ; 
Kh'agendra-pura and Khunamusha, built before the time of 
Asoka.; Ksyi^ara and Paniasok, which are referred toAsoka 
himself ; Surapura, a restoration of the ancient Kambuva ; 
Kanishkapura^ Hushkapura, and Jushkapura, named after the 
three Indo-Scythian Princes by whom they were founded ; 
Parihasapura, built by LalitMitya ; Padmapura^ named after 
Padma, the minister of Raja Vrihaspati ; and Avaniipufa, 
named after Raja Avanti Varmma. 

Sfinagofi, the old capital of Kashmir prior to the erection 
of Pravarasenapura, is stated to have been founded by the 
great Asoka,* who reigned from b« c. 263 to 226. It sto^ on 

1. -Ayin Akbsri,* li. 130. 

S. *Ra]s Taraagial/ i. 104. 
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the site of the present Pdndreihdn, and is said to have extended 
along the bank of the river from the foot of the Takhi-i- 
Sulimdn to Pdntasok, a distance of more than three miles. 
The oldest temple in Kashmir, on the top of the Takht-i- 
Sulim&n, is identified by the unanimous consent of all the 
Brahmans of the vaUey with the temple of Jyeshta Rudta, 
which was built by Jaloka, the son of Asoka, in Srinagari.^ 
This identification is based on the fact that the hill was 
originally called Jyeshteswara* The old bridge abutments at 
the village of P^ntasok are also attributed to Asoka ; and 
the other ruins at the same place are said to be the remains 
of the two Asokeswcura temples which are noted in the native 
chronicle of Kashmir. Srinagari was still the Capital of 
the valley in the reign of Pravarasena I., towards the end of 
the fifth century, when the King erected . a famous symbol 
of the god Siva, named after himself Pravareswara. This 
city still existed in a. d. 631, when the Chinese pilgrim arrived 
in Kashmir, although it was no longer the capital of the valley. 
He speaks of the capital of his time as the *'new city,*' and 
states that the **old city" was situated to the south-east of 
it, at a distance of ten /f, or nearly two miles, and to the south 
of a high mountain. This account describes the relative 
positions of Pindrethin and the present capital with the 
lofty hill of Takht-i Sulimin so exactly, that there can be no 
hesitation in accepting them as the representatives of the 
ancient places. The old city was still inhabited between A. d. 
913 and 921, when Meru, the minister of Raja Pilrtha, erected 
in Puranadhisthana, that is in the *'old capital,” a temple named 
after himself Meru Varddhana-swumi. This building I have 
indentified with the existing temple of Pdndrelhdn, as Kalhan 
Pandit relates” that, when Raja Abhimanyu set fire to his 
capital, all the noble buildings ''from the temple of Vatdihana 
Swdfni, as far as Bhikshukipdraka'^ (or the asylum of mendi- 

1. *Raja Tarnagioi. i. 124. 

2. See my 'Temples of Kashmir,* p. 44 ; and *Raja Taraogini, 
Vi. 191. 
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cants) were destroyed. I attribute the escape of the lime- 
stone temple to its fortunate situation in the midst of a tank 
of water. To this catastrophe I would assign the final 
desertion of the old capital, as the humble dwellings of the 
people could not possibly have escaped the destructive fire 
which consumed all the **noble edifices" of the city. 

Pravarasenapura, or the new capital, was built by Raja 
Pravarasena II, in the begninning of the sixth century. Its 
site, as already noted, was that of the present capital of 
Srinagar. This is determined beyond all possibility of doubt 
by the very clear and distinct data furnished by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang, and by the Hindu historian Kalhan 
PandiL The statements of the first have already been quoted 
in my account of the old capital ; but I may add that Hwen 
Thsang resided for two whole years in Kashmir in the 
Jayendra Vihdra^^ or Buddhist monastery, built by Jayendra, 
the maternal uncle of Pravarasena. The Hindu author 
describes the city as situated at the confluence of two rivers, 
and with a hill in the midst of it. This is an exact description 
of the present Srinagar, in the midst of which stands the hill 
of Hari P of hat, and through which flows the river Hara, or 
Ara, to join the Behat at the northern end of the city.* 

The question now arises, how did the new city of 
Pravafsenaputa lose its own name, and assume that of the 
old city of Srinagari ? I think that this difiiculty may 
perhaps be explained by the simple fact that the two cities 
were actually contiguous, and as they existed together side 
hy side for upwards of five centuries, the old name, as in the 
case of Delhi would naturally have remained in common use 
with the people, in preference to the new name, as the 
customary designation of the capital. The old name of Delhi 
is exactly a case in point. There, new city after new city 
was built by successive kings, each with the distinctive name 

l. *Hiouca Thsang/ i. 

3. *Moorcroft*8 Travels,* ii. 770. I speak also from personal* 
knowledge, as 1 have twice visited Kashmir. 
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of its founder ; but as they were all in the immediate vicinity 
of Delhi itself, the old familiar name still clung to the capital, 
and each new appellation eventually became absorbed in the 
one general name of “Delhi." In the same way I believe 
that the old familiar name of Sfinngof eventually swamped 
the name of the new city of Pravofasenapura. 

The names of Kh0.ffipura and Khundntusha are referred 
by Kalhan Pandit^ to Raja Khdgendra, who, as the sixth 
predecessor of Asoka, must have reigned about 400 b. c. 
Wilson and Troyer have identifid these two places with 
Kdkapur and Gaumoha of Muhammadan writers. The first is 
certain, as Kdkapur still exists on the left bank of the Behat, 
at 10 miles to the south of the Takht-i-Sulimln, and 5 miles 
to the south of Pslmpur. But the identification of Gaumoha, 
wherever that may be, is undoubtedly wrong, as Khunamusha 
is now represented by the large village of Khunamoh^ which 
is situated under the hills at 4 miles to the north-east of 
Pampun 

The old town of Bij Bidra, or Vijipdra, is situated on 
both banks of the Behat, at 25 miles to the south-east of the 
capital. The original name was Vijayapdra, so called after 
the ancient temple of Vijayesa, which still exists, although 
its floor is 14 feet below the present level of the Surrounding 
giound. This difference of level shows the accumulation of 
ruins since the date of its foundation. The people refer its 
erection to Asoka, b. c. 250, who is stated by Kalhan Pandit* 
to have pulled down the old brick temple of Vijayesa, and to 
have rebuilt it of stone. This is apparently the same temple 
that is mentioned in the reign of Arya Raja, some centuries 
after Christ.® 

SiXrapua, the modern Sdpur or Sopur, is situated on both 
banks of the Behat, immediately to the west of the Great 
Wular Lake. It was originally called Kdmhuva, and under 

1. *Raja Tarangini.; i. 90. 2. 105. 3. Ibid., ii. 123. 
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this name it is mentioned in the chronicles of Kashmir as 
early as the beginning of the fifth century.^ It was rebuilt 
by Sura, the minister of Avanti Varmma, between A. d. 8S4 
and 883, after whom it was called SHrapura. From its 
favourable position at the outlet of the Wular Lake, I think 
it probable that it is one of the oldest places in Kashmir. 

Kanishkapura was built by the Indo-Scythian prince 
Kanishka,* just before the beginning of the Christian era. 
In the spoken dialects of India it is called Kanikhpur, which 
in Kashmir has been still further corrupted to Kdmpur. It is 
situated. 10 miles to the south of Srinagar, on the high-road 
leading to the Pir Panchil Pass, It is a small village with a 
sarai for travellers, and is now generally known as Kampur 
Sarai. In the large map of Kashmir by Captain Montgomerie 
the name is erroneously given as Khanpoor. 

Hushkapura, which was founded by the Indo-Scythian 
prince Hushka, or Huvishka, the brother of Kanishka^ would 
appear to have been the same place as the well-known 
Vardhamula, or Bardhmula, on the Behat. Abu Rihfhi* calls 
it **Ushkar, which is the town of Baramula built on both 
banks of ♦ie river.” It is noted under the same name by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who entered the valley from 
the west by a stone gate, and halted at the monastery of 
IIu,se.kia~lo^ or Hushkara. The name of Bardhmula has now 
eclipsed the more ancient appellation, which, however, still 
exists in the village of Uskara, 2 miles to the south-east of 
the present town, and immediately under the hills. The place 
has been visited, at my request, by the Rev. G. W. Cowie, 
who found there a Buddhist still intact. This is probably 

the same monument that is recorded to have been erected by 
Raja Lalitftditya* between A, d. 723 and 760. It is again 
mentioned in the native chronicle^ as the residence of the 

1. •Raja TarmnginL' Ui. 227. 2. Ibid., L IBS. 

8. Reinaad. "Fragments Arabes, etc.* p. 116. 

4. «RaJaTarangiiii/iv. 188. 5. Ibid.,v. 258 
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Queen Sugandhi in A. d, 913. From all these notices, it is 
certain that the town still bore its original name down to the 
beginning of the eleventh century, when Abu Rihan mentions 
both names. But after this time the name of Vardhamtda 
alone is found in the native chronicles, in which it is mentioned 
during the reigns of Harsha and Sussala, early in the twelfth 
century. I think it probable that the main portion of the 
town of Hushkapura was on the left, or south bank of the 
river, and that Varahamula was originally a small suburb on 
the right bank. On the decline of Buddhism, when the 
monastic establishment at Hushkapura was abandoned, the 
old town also must have been partially diserted, and most 
probably it continued to decrease until it was supplanted by 
the Brahmanical suburb of Var&hamula. 

Jushkaputa was founded by the Indo-Sc>thian prince 
Jushka, a borther of Kanishka and Hushka. The Brahmans 
of Kashmir identify the place with Zukru, or Zukur, which is 
still a considerable village, 4 miles to the north of the capital. 
This is evidently the '^Schecroh. ville assez considerable," which 
Troyer and Wilson* have identified with Huskhapura. I 
visited the place in November, 1847, but the only traces of 
antiquity that I could discover were a considerable number 
of stone pillars and mouldings of the style of architecture 
peculiar to Kashmir, all of which had been trimmed and 
adapted to Muhammadan tombs and Masjids. Parihdsapura 
was built by the great Raja Lalit&ditya * who reigned from 
A. D. 723 to 760. It was situated on the right, or eastern 
bank of the Behat, near the present village of Sumbal. There 
are still many traces of walls and broken stones on the 
neighbouring mounds, which show that a city must once have 
existed on this spot; but the only considerable remains are a 
bridge which spans the Behat, and a canal which leads direct 
towards Silpur, to avoid the tedious passage by the river 

1. 'Raja Tarangini/ i. 370; Asiat. Res. zv. 33. 

3. 'Raja Tarangioi,' iv. 194. 
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through the Wular Lake. As Parihdsapura is not mentioned 
again in the native chronicle, it must have been neglected 
very soon after its founder's death. His own grandson, 
Jayapida, built a new capital, named Jayapura^ in the midst 
of a lake, with a citadel, which he named Sfuiwaravati, but 
which the people always called the '‘Inner Fort/’^ The 
position of this place is not known, but I believe that it 
stood on the left bank of the Behat, immediately opposite to 
Parihdsapura, where a village named Antar-kot, or the 'Tnner 
Fort/' exists to this day. The final destruction of this city 
is attributed by the people to Sangkara Varmma, who reigned 
from A. D. 883 to 901. He is said to have removed the 
stones to his own new city of Sangkarapura, which still exists 
as Pathan, 7 miles to the south-west of the Sumbal bridge. 
The great temple at Parihdsa was destroyed by the bigoted 
Sikandar, who reigned from 1389 to 1413, a. d. Of this 
temple a curious story is told by the Muhammadan historians. 
Speaking of Pdrispur, Abul Fazl* says, “here stood a lofty 
idolatrous temple which was destroyed by Sikandar. In 
the ruins was found a plate of copper with an inscription 
in the Indian language purporting that after the expiration 
of 1100 years the temple would be destroyed by a person 
named Sikandar/’ The same story is told by Ferishta,^ with 
the addition of the name of the Raja, whom the translator 
calls Bainat, which is probably a mistake for Laldit, the 
usual contract form of Lalit^ditya among the Kashmiris. As 
the difference of time between this prince and Sikandar is 
barely 700 years, it is strange that the tradition should 
preserve a date which is so much at variance with chronology 
of their own native chronicles. 


Padmapura, now called Pampur, was founded by Padma, 
the minister of Raja Vrihaspati, who reigned from a. d. 832 

1. *Raja Tarangini/ iv. 505, 510. 

2. *Ayia Akbari/ ii. 135. 

3. Briggs's *Ferishta/ iv. 465. 
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to 844.^ It is situated on the right bank of the Behat, 8 miles 
to the south-east of the capital* and about midway on the road 
to Avantipnra. The place is still well inhabited* and its fields 
of saffron are the roost productive in the whole valley. 

AvanUfwa was founded by Raja Avanti Varmma* who 
reigned from a.d. 854 to 833. It.is situated on the right bank 
of the Behat* 17 miles to the south-east of the present capital. 
There is now only a small village called Wantipur; but the 
remains of two magnificent temples* and the races of walls on 
all sides* show that it must have been once an extensive city. 
The name of No^nagar, or the *'New Town*’* which is now 
attached to the high tract of alluvial table-land on the opposite 
side of the river, is universally allowed by the people to refer 
to AvafUipura itself, which is said to have occupied both banks 
of the river originally. 


2. UKASA 

Between Taxila and Kashmir Hwen Thsang places the 
district of U4a-shi, or Urasa, which, from its position, may 
at once be identified with the Varsa Regio of Ptolemy, and 
with the modem district of Rash, in Dhantiwar, to the west 
of Muzafar&b4d. It is mentioned in the native chronicle of 
Kashmir’ as a mountainous district in the vicinity of the 
valley, where Raja Sangkara Varmma received I.is death 
wound in A, D. 901. It corresponds exactly with the Pakhali 
of Abul Fazl, which included all the hilly country between the 
Indus and Kashmir, as far south as the boundry of Altak. 
At the present day the principal towns of the district are 
Mdnsera, in the north-east ; Noshahra, in the middle ; and 
Kishangarh, or Haripur, in the south-west. In Hwen Thsang's 
time the capital is said to have been either 300 or 500 /», that 
is, 50 or 83 miles, distant from Taxila. This difference in 
the distance makes it impossible to identify the actual position 

1. *Raja Tarangini/ iv. 694. 

2. Hid V. 44. 

3. md V. 216. 
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of the capital in the seventh centoiy ; hot it seems probable 
that it must have been at MdmgM, which is said by the people 
to have been the ancient capital of the district. This place 
stands midway between Noshahra and MAnsera, and about 
50 miles to the north-east of Taxila. 

According to Hwen Thsang, Urasa was 2000 li, or 333 
miles, in circuit, which is probably correct, as its length from 
the source of the Kunihdr river to the Gandgarh mountain 
is not less than 100 miles, and its breadth from the Indus 
to the Behat, or Jhelam, is SS miles in its narrowest part. 
Its distance from Kashmir is stated at 1000 It, or 167 miles, 
which would place the capital somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Noshahra, and within a few miles of Mangala, which 
was the ancient capital according to the traditions of the 
people. 


3. TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA 

The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hitherto 
remained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of information 
regarding the vast ruins which still exist in the vicinity of 
Shah'dheri. All the copies of Pliny agree in stating that 
Taxila was only 60 Roman, or 55 English, miles from Peuco- 
laitis, or Hashtnagar, which would fix its site somewhere on 
the Haro river, to the west of Hasan Abdal, or just two day’s 
march from the Indus. But the itineraries of the Chinese 
pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ journey to the east 
of the Indus, ‘ or in the immediate neighbourhood of K&la-ka- 
saiai, which was the third halting. place of the Mogul emperors, 
and which is still the third stage from the Indus, both for 

I . *Fa-Hian/ c. xi.. Beal’s translation, makes it seven days’ journey 
from Peshawar, that is. four days to the Indus plus three da}rs to Taxila. 
Suo-yuo (I'jeal’s translation, p. 200) places it three days to the east 
of the Indus. Hiouen Thsang makes it three days* journey to the 
south-east of the Indus ( Julien's tramlation, i. 263). See Maps 
Nos. IV., V . asd VI. for the position of Shah^lheri or Taxila. 
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troops and baggage. Now as Hwen Thsang, on his retain to 
China, was accompanied by laden elephants, his three days' 
journey from to the Indus at Vtakhmid*, or 

Ohind, roust necessarily have been of the same length as those 
of modem days, and, consequently, the site of the city must 
be looked for somewhere in the nei|^bourhood of ICdia-Aa* 
surdi. This site is found near Shak-dheri, just one mile to 
the north-east of KUa*ka«sarli, in the extensive ruins of a 
fortified dty, around whicli I was able to trace no less than 
S3 stupas, of which two are as huge as the great IfAuikylla 
tope, twenty eight monasteries, and nine temples. Now the 
distance from Shah-dheri to Ohind b 36 miles, and from 
Ohind to Hashtnagar b 38 more, or altogether 74 miles, which 
is 19 in excess of the distance recorded by Pliny between 
Taxila and Peukelaotis. To reconcile these discrepant numbers 
I would suggest that pliny*s 60 miles, or LX., should be read 
as 80 miles, or LXXX., which are equivalent to 73| English 
miles, or within half a mile of the actual distance between 
the two places. 

The classical writers are unanimous in their accounts of 
the size and wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it as "a large 
and wealthy city, and the most populous between the Indus 
and Hydaspes.’*’ Strabo also declares it to be a large city, 
and adds, that the neighbouring country was “crowded with 
inhabitants, and very fertile."* Pliny calls it "ar famous city, 
situated on a low but level plain, in a dbtrict called Amanda.”* 
These accounts agree exactly with the position and size of 
the ancwnt city near Shah-dheri. the ruins of which are spread 
over several square miles. 

About fifty years after Alexander’s visit, the people of 
Taxila rebelled against Bindus&ra, king of Magadha, who sent 
his eldest son Susima to besbge the place. On hb failure, 

1. 'ADabam,* v. 8 : nb>M fteyaKf)* kai e!da//iora. 

2. Caogar. mv. i. 17 ; xv. i 28. 

3. Hiat. Mat. vi. 23. “Tazilbe. cam nrba celebri, jam is plaaa 
dcmitao tractu, cai nnivwao aomm Aaoiida.’’ 
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the siege was entrasted to his younger son, the celebrated 
Asoka; but the people came out 2\yojanas, or 17i miles, 
to meet the young prince and offer their submission.^ At 
the time of Asoka’s accession the wealth of Taxila is said to 
have amounted to 36 koHa. or 360 millions of some unnamed 
coin, which, even if it was the silver tangka^ or sixpence, 
would have amounted to nine karors of rupees, or £9,000,000. 
It is probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city 
would have amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
^uote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth 
of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’s expedition. It 
was here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of the 
Panjab during his father’s lifetime ; and here also resided his 
own son KunMa^ or the “fine-eyed, '** who is the hero of a very 
curious Buddhist legend, which will be described hereafter. 

Just before the end of the third century b. c. the 
descendants of the Maurya kings must have come in contact 
with the Bactrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son Enthy- 
demus, and in the early part of the following century Taxila 
must have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratides. 
In 126 B. c. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Scythian Sus or Ahars, with whom it remained for about three- 
quarters of a century, when it was conquered by the later 
Indo.Scythians of the Kushdn tribe, under the great Kanishka. 
During this period Parshawar would appear to have been the 
capital of the Indo-Scythian dominions, while Taxila was 
governed by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these 
local governors have been found at Shah-dheri and Mtoikyala. 
Of these the most interesting is the copper plate obtained by 
Mr. Roberts, containing the name of Takhasila, the Pali form 
of Takshasila, from which the Greeks obtained their Taxila.* 

1. Barnouf, 'Introduction a THistoire du Buddhisme Indien,* p. 361. 

2. Sec translation by Professor J. Dowaon in Journ. Royal Asiat. 
Soc., XX. 221 ; see also notes on the same inscription by the author, Journ. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1863, p. 139. 
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During the reign of the Parthian Bardanee. a.d. 42 to 45, 
Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his companion, 
the Assyrian Damis, whose narrative of the journey Philostratus 
professes to have followed in his life of Apollonius. His account is 
manifestly exaggerated in many particulars r^arding the acts 
and sayings of the philosopher, but the descriptions of places 
seem to be generally moderate and truthful. If they were 
not found in the narrative of Damis, they must have been 
taken from the journals of some of Alexander's followers : and 
in either case they are valuable, as they supply many little 
points of information that are wanting in the regular histories. 
According to Philostratus, Taxila was ''not unlike the ancient 
Ninus, and was walled in the manner of other Greek towns/' ^ 
For Ninus, or Nineveh, we must read Babylon, as we have 
no description of the great Assyrian city, which was destroyed 
nearly two centuries before the time of Herodotils. Now we 
know from Curtius that it was the "symmetry as well as the 
antiquity" of Babylon that struck Alexander and all who 
beheld it for the first time.* I conclude, therefore, that Taxila 
must have reminded the Greeks of Babylon by its symmetry, 
as Philostratus goes on to say, that the city was "divided into 
narrow streets with great regularity." He mentions also a 
temple of the sun, which stood outside the walls, and a palace 
in which the usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a 
garden, one stadium in length, with a tank in the midst, which 
was filled by "cool and refreshing streams." All these points 
will be noticed in a separate work when I come to describe 
the existing ruins of this ancient city. 

We now lose sight of Taxila until A. D. 400, when it was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa^Hian, who calls it Chu-sha* 
shi lo, or the "severed head ; ” and adds, that "Buddha 
bestowed his head in alms at this place, and hence they gave 
this name to the country."* The translation shows that the 


1. Vita Apollon., li. '20 

2. ViU Alex., v. 1 s ''Pulcbritudo ac vetnstas." 
3 Beal's translation, c. xi. 
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original Sanskrit name must have been ChtUyasira, or the 
alien bead/* which is a synonym of Taksha^stra^ or the 
••severed head,** the usual name by which Taxila was known to 
the Buddhists of India. In a.d. S02« •'the place where Buddha 
made an alms-gift of his head'* was visited by Sung~yun, who 
describes it as being three days* journey to the east of the river 
Sifhtu, or Indus ^ 

We now come to Hwen Thsang» the last and best of the 
Chinese pilgrims, who first visited Ta-eha-shi-lo or TakshasUa, 
in A. D. fiSO, and again in A. D. 643, on his return to China. He 
describes the city as about 10 U, or 1} mile, in circuit. The 
royal family was extinct, and the province, which had 
previously been subject to Kapisa, was then a dependency of 
Kashmir. The land, irrigated by numbers of springs and 
watercourses, was famous for its fertility. The monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins; and there were only a few 
monks who studied the Mahdydna, or esoteric doctrines of 
Buddhism. At 12 or 13/», or 2 miles, to the north of the 
city there was a stupa of King Asoka, built on the spot where 
Buddha in a former existence had made an alms-gift of his 
heed ; or, as some said, of one thousand heads in as many 
previous existences. This was one of the four great stupas 
that were famous all over north-west India;* and accordingly 
on his return journey Hwen Thsang specially notes that he 
had paid his adorations, for the second time, to the ''stupa of 
the alms-gift of one thousand heads.*** The present name of 
the district is Chach^HazQfa, which I take to be a corruption 
of Sifsha-sahasraL, or the "thousand heads.’* In the Taxila 
copper-plate of the Satrap Liako Kujuluka, the name is written 
Chhahara^Chukhsa^ which appears to me to be only another 
form of the same appellation. 

From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, we see that 
Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists as the legen- 

1 . Bears TraDslation, p. 200. 

2. *Fah-HiaD,' (Beal's translation) c. zi. 

3. Julian's *Hiouen Thsang,' i. 262. 
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daty scene of one of Bnddha’s most meritorious acts of alms* 
giving, when he bestowed his head in charity. The origin of 
this legend I think may be certainly traced to the name, which 
as Takshasila means simply the ‘‘cut rock but with a slight 
alteration, as Taksha-sird means the “severed head." "Aut tx 
re nmen, out ex vocabtdo fabula,^ either the name q)rang from 
the legend, or the legend was invented to account for the name." 
In this case we may be almost certain that the latter was the 
process, as the Greeks have preserved the spelling of the 
original name before Buddhism had covered the land with its 
endless legends of Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. 
It is nowhere stated to whom Buddha presented his head, but 
I believe that it was ofiered to the hungry tiger whose seven 
cubs were saved from starvation by a similar offering of his 
blood.* I am led to thu belief by the fact that the land imme* 
diately to the north of the ruined city is still called BalarKkdno, 
or the “Tiger’s House" a name which is as old as the time of 
Mahmud, as Abu Bihln speaks of Babarkdn as being halfway 
between the Indus and the Jhelum,* a description which u 
equally applicable to the BabarkhSna of the ancient Taxila. 
The name is a Turky one, and is, therefore, probably as old as 
the time of Kanishka. From the continued exbtence of this 
name, I infer that, in the immediate neighbourhood of the great 
stupa of the “head*gift," there was most probably a temple 
enshrining a group in which Buddha was represented offering 
his head to the tiger. This temple the Turks would naturally 
have called the Babar.Kkina or “Tigers’-house;” and as Taxila 
itself decayed, the name of the temple would gradually have 
superseded that of the city. The remembrance of this parti* 
cular act of the Buddha’s extreme charity is, I believe, preserved 
in the name of Mdrgala, or the "beheaded," which is applied 


1. Pomponiut Mela, iii. 7. 

3. Sun-yuD mentiona that the head was offered "tor the sake of a 
man that is, Buddha offered his own life to save that of another nan. 
(Beal’s translation, p. 300 ). 

3 . Reinand’s ‘Fragments Arabes, etc.,’ p. 116. 
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to the range of hills lying only two miles to the south of Shah* 
dheri. M6fgala means literally ''decollated/’ from gala^mdma. 
which is the idiomatic expression for ^'cutting the neck/’ or be- 
heading. 

The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri, which I 
propose to identify with Taxrla, are scattered over a wide space 
extending about 3 miles from north to south, and 2 miles from 
east to west. The remains of many stupas and monesteries 
extend for several miles further on all sides, but the actual 
ruins of the city are confined within the limits above-mentioned. 
These ruins consist of several distinct portions, which are called 
by separate names even in the present day.^ The general 
direction of these different works is from south-south-west 
to north-north-east, in which order I will describe them. 
Beginning at the south, their names are 

1. Sir or Pher, 

2. HaiidU 

3. Sir^Kap^ka-kot. 

4. Kacha-kot. 

6. Bahar Khdna. 

6, Sir-Suk-ka-kot, 

The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the 
belief of the people, is the great mound on which stands the 
small village of Bir or Pher. The mound itself is 4000 feet 
in length from north to south, and 2600 feet in breadth, with 
a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. On 
! he west side towards the rock-seated village of Shah-dheri, 
the Bir mound has an elevation of from IS to 25 above the 
ields close by ; but as the ground continues to slope towards 
^ hah-dheri, the general elevation is not less than from 25 to 
35 feet. On the east side, immediately above the Tabrd. or 
7 amrd Nala, it rises 40 feet above the fields, and 68 feet 
a>>ove the bed of the stream. The remains of the walls can 


1. See Map No. IV. 
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be traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides; 
bat the whole surface is covered with broken stones and 
fragments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins; and 
here, also, a single man collected for me, in about two hours, 
a double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen elsewhere. Judging from the size of the place. I take it 
to be the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of Hwen Thsang, who describes it as being only 10 U, or 1} 
mile, in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the position 
of the great rained stupa in the midst of the Babarkhtm* 
land, which is 8000 feet north>north*east from the near end 
of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles, from the 
main entrance to the middle of the old city. As Hwen Thsang 
describes the position of the stupa of the “Head Gift" as 
being 12 or 13 U, or rather more than 2 miles, to the north 
of the city,* I think that there can be little doubt that the 
city of ^ time was situated on the the mound of Bir. I 
traced the remains of three small topes on the north and east 
sides of the mound, all of which had been opened previously 
by the villagers, who, however, stoutly denied the fact, and 
attributed the explorations to General Abbott and Major 
Pearse. 

Hatidl is a strong fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Mdrgala range, and immediately to the north- 
east of the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the 
TabrA Nala. About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1500 feet apart, which run 
almost due west to the bank of the Tabrt, where they are 
joined by a high earthen rampart. The clear space thus 
enclosed is not more then 2000 feet by 1000 feet, but the 
whole circuit of the defences, along the hill-ridges and the 
artificial ramparts, is about 8400 feet, or upwards of 1| mile. 
At the east endtlie two parallel ridges are joined by stone 

1. JnUra's ‘Htooso, Thsaag', ii. 153. 
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walls. IS feet» 4 inches thick, with square towers at intervals, 
all of which are still in very good order. The crest of the 
south or main ridge is 291 feet above the general level of 
the fields, but the north ridge has an elevation of only 163 feet. 
Betwtoi these two there is a small rocky ridge, 206 feet in 
height, crowned by a laige bastion or tower, which the people 
look upon as a stupa or tope. There is a similar tower on the 
crest of the north ridge, which I was induced to excavate by the 
report of a villager named ATdr, who informed me that he had 
found a copper coin at each of the four comers of the basement, 
which he considered as a certain sign that the building was a 
tope. I kne^ also that it was the custom in Barma to erect a 
stupa in each of the corner bastions of their square fortified 
cities. But my excavation, which was carried down to the bare 
rock, a depth of 26 feet, showed only regular courses of 
large rough blocks, which were extracted with much difiiculty. 
Close to the west of this tower I traced the remains of a large 
enclosure, 163 feet long by 151} feet broad, divided into rooms 
on all four sides, from which I at first thought that the 
building was a monastery. But the subsequent discovery of 
a large quantity of burnt clay pellets of a size well adapted 
/or slingers led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
probably only a guard-house for soldiers. The two ridges fall 
rapidly towards the west for about 1200 feet, till they meet 
the general slope of the intervening ground, and these points 
are the two gateways of the fort, the one being due north of 
the other. The north ridge then rises again, and running to 
the west-south-west for 2000 feet, terminates in a square- 
topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge is 
entirely covered with the remains of buidings, and near its east 
end the villager Nur discovered some copper coins in a ruined 
tope. Of the name of Haiiul I could obtain no information 
whatever; but it is probably old, as I think it may possibly 
be identified with HaUidr-Lank^ which Abul Fazl places in 
the Sindh-Sflgar Doab. The spelling of the name would refer 
it to HaM. a shop, and HaUi^dlm would then be the market- 
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place or bazaar. But the Haiidl fort so evidently the 
stronghold or citadel of this ancient place that I look upon 
this derivation as very doubtful. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of HatiAl, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, with 
a breadth of 2000 feet at the south end, but of only 1400 feet 
at the north end. The circuit of Sirkap is 8300 feet, or upwards 
of 1 1 mile. The uralls, which are built entirely of squared 
stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with square towers of 30 feet 
face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The east and north 
walls are straight, but the line of west wall is broken by a deep 
recess. There are two large gaps in each of these walls, all 
of which are said to be the sites of the ancient gates. One of 
these in the north face is undoubted, as it' lies due north of 
the two gateways of the HoUal citadel, and due south of the 
three mined mounds in the Babar-kh&na. A second in 
the east face is equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of 
the gateway still remain, with portions of paved roadway 
leading directly up to it. A third opening in the west face, 
immediately opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as 
all the old foundations inside the city are carefully laid out 
at right angles due north and south. The position of Sirkap 
is naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides, — by 
the lofty citadel of HatiU on the south, by the Tair& Nala on 
the west, and by the Gau-Nala on the east and north sides. 
The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 14,200 feet, 
or nearly 2} miles. 

Kacha~kot, or the “mud fort," lies to the north of Sirkap, in 
a strong isolated position formed by the doubling round of the 
Tabrk Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala, which 
together surround the place on all sides except the east. The 
ramparts of Kacha>kot, as the name imports, ate formed 
entirely of earth, and rise to a height of' from 30 to SO feet 
above the stream. On the east side there are no traces of 
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any defences, and inside there are no traces of any bnildings. 
It is difficult therefore to say for what purpose it was intended; 
but as the Gau Nala runs through it, I think it probable 
that Kacha-kot was meant as a place of safety for elephants 
and other cattle during a time of siege. It is 6700 feet, or 
upwards of 1^ mile in circuit. The people usually called it 
Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir-kap, hut when they 
wish to distinguish it from the latter they call it Ktuha-M. 
Now this name is found both in Baber's ‘Memoirs/ and in 
the *Ayin Akbari.' In the former the Haro river is called the 
river of Kacha>kot, which therefore must have been some 
large place near the banks of that stream, but I suspect that 
it ought rather to be looked for near Hasan Abdll, or even 
lower down. 

Babar Kkitta is the name of the tract of land lying 
between the Lundi Nala on the north and the Tabri and Gau 
Nalas on the south. It includes Kacha>kot and extends about 
one mile on each side of it to the east and west, embracing 
the great mound of Seri-ki-Pind on the north*west, and the 
Gtagu group of topes and other ruins on the east. In the 
very middle of this tract, where the Lundi and Tabrft Nalas 
approach one another within one thousand feet, stands a lofty 
mound, 45 feet in height, called Jhandidla Find, after a small 
hamlet close by. To the west of the Find, or mound, there 
is another mass of ruins of greater, breadth, but only 29 feet 
in height, which is evidently the remains of a large monastery. 
It is remarkable that the road which runs through the two 
gateways of the HatiCl citadel, and through the north gateway 
of Sirkap, passes in a direct line due north between these two 
mounds until it meets the ruins of a large stupa, on the bank 
of the Lundi river, 1200 feet beyond the JhandiMa Find. This 
last I believe to be the famous “Headgift Stufa" which 
was said to have been erected by Asoka in the third century 
before Christ. I have already alluded to its position as 
answering almost exactly to that described by Hwen Thsang ; 
and I may now add as a conErmation of this opinion that 
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the main raed of the city of Taxila waa laid in a direct line 
running due north upon the Jhandilla stupa, a fact which 
proves incontestably the very high estimation in which this 
partknlar monument must have been held. This is further 
confirmed by the vicinity of another mound, 3600 feet to 
the north'Wast, called Stri-ki^ni or Siri-kt-pini, which would 
appear to refer directly to the ‘’Head Gift,” as the StnhA^ 
ddHsm. or Sir-idm of Buddha. Taking all these points into 
consideration, I think that there are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great mined tope of Babar-khOna with the 
ftfflous stupa of the “Head Gift” of Buddha. 

The large fortified enclosure called Str-Suk is situated at 
the north-east comer of the Babar-kh&na, beyond the Lundi 
Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the'north and south 
sides being each 4500 feet in length, the west side 3300 feet, and 
the east side 3000 feet. The whole circuit,, therefore, is 15.300 
feet, or nearly 3 miles. The south face, which is protected 
by the Lundi Nala, is similar in its construction to the 
defences of Sir-kap. The walls are built of spared stones, 
smoothed on the outer face only, and are 18 feet thick, with 
square towers at intervals of 120 feet. The towers of this 
face have been very carefully built with splayed foundations, 
all the stones being nicely bevelled to form a smooth slope. 
The tower at the sonth.east corner, which is the highest part 
now standing, is 10 feet above the interior ground, and 25 
feet above the low ground on the bank of the stream. Towards 
the west end, where the stones have been removed, the south 
vrall is not more than 2 or 3 feet in height, about the interior 
ground. Of the east and west faces, about one-half of the 
walls can still be traced, but of the north face there is but 
little left except some mounds at the two comets. Inside 
there are three villages named Mirpnr, Tupkia, and Find, with 
a large rained mound, called Pindora, which is 600 square 
feet at base. To the south of Piudora, and close to the village 
of Tujdda, there is a .fiCfidngdA, or shrine of a Muhammadan 
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sainti on a small mound. As this Is built of squared stones, 
I presume that the Khingih represents the position of a stupa 
or tope which must have given its name to the village of 
Tupkia, and that the great Pindora mound is the remains of 
a very large monastery. I found two massive channelled 
stones, or spouts, which, from their size, could only have been 
used for conveying the rain-water from a courtyard to the 
outside of the walls. At half a mile to the west there is an 
outer line of high earthen mounds running due north and south 
for upwards of 2000 feet, when it bends to the east-north-east. 
Beyond this the line is only traceable by a broad belt of 
broken stones, extending for 3500 feet, when it turns to the 
south-east for about 1200 feet and joins the north face of 
Sir-Suk, These external lines would appear to be the remains 
of a large outwork which once rested its north-west angle on 
the Lundi Gala. The entire, circuit of Sir-Suk and its outwork 
is about 20,300 feet, or nearly 5 miles. 

I have now described all the different parts of this great 
city, the ruins of which, covering an area of six square 
miles, are more extensive, more interesting, and in much better 
preservation than those of any other ancient place in the 
Pan jab. The city of Sirkap, with its citadel of HaiUU, and its 
detached works of Bit and Kacha-koi, has a circuit of 4} miles; 
and the large fort of Sir-Suk, with its outwork, is of the same 
size, each of them being nearly as large as Shah Jahan's 
imperial city of Delhi. But the number and size of the stupas, 
monasteries, and other religious buildings are even more 
wonderful than the great extent of the city. Here both coins 
and antiquities are found in far greater numbers than in any 
other place between the Indus and Jhelam. This then must 
be the site of TaxiU, which, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of ancient writers, was the largest city between the Indus 
and Hydaspes. Strabo and Hwen Thsang both speak of the 
fertility of its lands, and the latter specially notices the 
numbers of its springs and water-courses As this description 
is applicable only to the rich lands lying to the north of the 
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Tabii Nala. which are ainpl 3 r irrigated by numerous channels 
drawn from the Haro river, the proof of my identification is 
complete. Burnes crossed this tract in I832» when he encamp- 
ed at Usm&n Khatar. 3 miles to the north of Shah-dheri, and 
about 1 mile to the south of the Haro river. He describes the 
village as standing **on a plain at the mouth of a valley close 
to the base of the outlying hills.*’ ^ This agrees most exactly 
with the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, who describe Taxila as 
situated in a level country where the hills unite with the plains. 
Of Usmin, Burnes goes on to say that '*its meadows are watered 
by the most beautiful and crystal rivulets that flow from the 
mountains.” In the first part of this statement he is quite 
correct, but in the latter part he is undoubtedly wrong, as 
every rill of water that passes through Usmin is drawn by 
artificial means from the Haro river. Two miles to the south, 
towards the ruins of the old city, the irrigation is carried on by 
cuts from the Lundi Nala, but as the main body of water in 
this stream is artificially obtained from the Haro, the whole of 
the irrigation may be truely said to be derived from 
that river. 

The district of Taxila is described by Hwen Thsang as 
being 2000 It, or 333 miles, in circuit. It was bounded by the 
Indus on the west, by the district of Urasa on the north, by 
the Jhelam or Behat river on the east, and by the district of 
Sinhapura on the south. As the capital of the last was in the 
Salt range of mountains, either at or near ketas, tlje boundary 
of Taxila on that side was most probably defined by the 
Suhin river to the south-west, and by the Bakrala range of 
hills to the south-east. Accepting these limits as nearly 
correct, the frontier lines of the Indus and Jhelam will be 
respectively 80 miles and 50 miles in length, and those of the 
northern and southern boundaries 60 and 120 miles, or, all 
together, 310 miles, which accords very nearly with the 
measurement given by Hwen Thsang. 


I. *Iravels.* ii. 61. 
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Mfiaikyiiito. 

The great stupa or Buddhist monument of MAnikyAIa, 
was first made known by the journey of Elphinstone/ and 
has since been explored by Generals Ventura and Court. 
Raja M6n, The name is said to have been derived from 
or Mdinik^ who erected the great stupa. This tradition is 
probably correct, as I discovered a coin and relic deposit of 
the Satrap Jihoniya, or Zeionises, the son of Manigal, in a 
small tope to the east of the village. The old town, which 
is usually called Mdnikpur, or Mdniknagar, is the scene of 
the curious legend of Rflsfllu, who expelled the RdAsAasas, or 
Demons, and delivered the people from the tyranny of Sir-kap, 
the ^'decapitator,'* and hb brothers. 

The name of Mdnikyflla is not mentioned by any of the 
Chinese pilgrims, although every one of them has described 
the situation of the place. Fa^Hian merely states that at two 
days' journey to the east of Taxila is the spot where Buddha 
"gave his body to feed a starving tiger."* But Sung-yun 
fixes the scene of this exploit at eight days' journey to the 
south-east of the capital of Glndhftra,* which is a very exact 
description of the bearing and distance of MAnikyUa, either 
from Pesh&war or from Hashtnagar. Lastly, Hwen Thsang 
places the site of the "Body-offering" at 200 It, or nearly 
34 miles, to the south-east of Taxila/ which are the exact 
bearing and distance of MtoikyAla from Shah-dheri; but liis 

1. *Cjibul/ i. 106. Stupt^ is the SsDtkiit term for a mound or 
barrow, either of masonry or of earth ; see Colebroke, *Amara Kosha,' 
fa voc$. The Plli form is Thgpo ; see Tumonr 'MahSwanso,* and also 
Thupa, or Tkuva, in the early Arian inscriptions from the Punjab. The 
term now used is ThSp for a tolerably perfect building, and Thipi for a 
ruined mound. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that we 
should have adopted the word Tope, which preserves neither the spelling 
nor the pronunciation of the native word. 

3. Ifooreroft, 'Travels,' ii. 311. 

3. Beal’s translation of 'Fa-Hian,' c. xi. p. 32. 

4. Beal's translation of * Sung-yun,' p. 193. 

5. Julian’s 'Hlouen Thsang.* Ii. 161. 
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statement that he crossed the Siiht», or Indus, is a simple 
nii«»alr«. for the SuhOn or Sud« river, which flows between the 
two places.* 

The great stupa of the "Body-oflering” I have identified 
with the monument that was opened by General Court,* 
wliicb, ac co rdin g to the inscription found inside, was built in 
the year 20, during the reign of the great Indo-Scythian prince 
yawiahira^ shottly before the b^inning of the Christian era. 
Mtaikyila was, tnerefore, one of the most famous places in 
the Panjlb at a very early period ; but I think that it must 
have bfcn the site of a number of large religions establishments 
rather than that of a great city. General Abbott, when he 
the luins around the Mlnikylla tope in 1853. could 
**not see any evidence of the existence of a city. The area 
occupied by submerged ruins would not have comprised a 
very considerable village, while the comparatively large 
number of wrought stones denotes some costly structure which 
might have occupied the entire site.”* In 1834, Gener^ 
Court described "the ruins of town itself as of very consider- 
able extent, massive walls of stone and lime being met with 
everywhere, besides a great number of wells.” After a carrful 
examination of the site, I have come to the same conclusion 
as General Abbott, that there are no traces of a large city; 
and I am quite satisfied that all the massive waUs of stone, 
which General Court truly describes as being met with every- 
where, must have belonged to costly monasteries and other large 
religious edifices. Doubtless, a few private houses might be 
built of squared stones even in a village, but these massive 
with their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the 
labour of disinterment, are, I think, too numerous, too laige, 
and too scattered to be the remains of private buildings even 
of a great city. The people point to the high ground immedi- 
ately to the west of the great tope, as the site of the Raja 


1. SeeMmps Noi. V. VI. 

2e Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beoga), 1834. p. 563. 
3. 1853. p* 570. 
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Min's palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respects at the famous shrine of the 
‘'Body-gift'* of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been a 
small town of about ISCO or 2000 houses, which extended to 
the northward, and occupied the whole of the rising ground 
on which the village of Minikyila now stands. I estimate 
the entire circuit of the space that may have been occupied 
by the town as about one mile and a half, which, at SOO square 
feet per man, would give a population of 12,500 persons, or 
just sixi persons to each house. 

The people are unanimous in their statements that the 
city was destroyed by fire; and this belief, whether based on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the quantities of 
charcoal and .ashes which are found amongst all the ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the excavations 
which I made in the great monastery to the north of General 
Court's Tope. I found the plaster of the walls blackened by 
fire, and the wrought blocks of kankar limestone turned into 
quicklime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were easily recog- 
nized by their charred fragments and ashes. Unfortunately, 

I discovered nothing during my researches that offered any 
clue to the probable period of the destruction of these buildings, 
but as this part of the country had fallen into the power of 
the Kashmirian kings, even before the time of Hwen Thsang, 

I am inclined to attribute their destruction rather to Brahma- 
nical malignity than to Muhammadan intolerance. 

4. SINGHAPURA. OR KETAS. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the capital of the kingdom of 
Seng-ho-pu4o, or Singhapura, was situated at 700 /t, or 117 
miles, to the south-east of Taxila. The bearing points to 
Jhelam, near which is the town of Sangohi, which has been 
noted by M. Vivien de St. Martin as the possible representa- 
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tive of Singhapora. But Sangohi stands on an open plain, 
instead of on a high mountain of difficult access, as described 
by the pilgrim. The vicinity of ten pools of limpid water, 
with surrounding temples and sculptures, points to the holy 
tanks of KetAksh, or Khetds, which are still visited by crowds 
of pilgrims from all p^irts of India. I think also that ' the 
name of KeUis is only a slightly altered from of the Sanskrit 
Swetav&sa, or the “White Robes,** which Hwen Thsang men- 
tions as the title of the chief religious sect then resident near 
Singhapura. In the western countries, where the compound 
sw is changed to kh, the name would have been pronounced 
Khetavdsa, or by a slight contraction, Khetds.'- The Brahmans 
of course refer the name to their own religion, and say that the 
place was called Katdhsha. or the “Raining Eyes," because the 
tears literally rained from Siva’s eyes when he heard of the 
death of his wife Sati. But as their own spelling of the name 
Ketdksh, which I received from themselves, is at variance with 
the meaning which they give to it, I am inclined to adopt the 
etymology that 1 have already suggested as Swetavdsa, or the 
“White Robes.” This sect would appear to have belonged to 
the Swetdmbara, or “White-robed” division of the Jains, while 
another sect at the same place, who are described by Hwen 
Thsang as going naked, must be the Digdmbara, or “unclothed” 
(literally “sky-clad”) division of the Jains. Their books also 
are stated to have been chiefly copied from the Buddhist 
literature, while the statue of their god resembled that of 
Buddha himself. From these curious details it seems almost 
certain that this heretical sect must have been Jains, whose 
religion has much in common with Buddhism, while their 
statues ate frequently mistaken for those of Buddha. 

Ketds is situated on the north side of the Salt Range, at 
16 miles from Find D&dan Khan, and 18 miles from ChakowH, 
but not more than 85 miles from Shah-dheri or Taxila. Now 

1. Thns the Sanskrit Saraswati became the Zend KarekheiH, and 
Greek ArekhoUu. 
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the distance of Singhapura from Taxila is given at 700 li, or 
117 miles, which is certainly too great, as it would place the 
capital about 30 miles beyond the most distant point of the 
bills in any direction between the south and east. Singhapura 
is described as situated on the top of a high hill of difficult 
access; and as the climate is said to be very cold, it is certain 
that the place must have occupied one of the isolated peaks 
either of the Salt Range on the south-south-east, or of the 
Bilnith Range on the east-south-east.^ But as there are no 
clear pools swarming with fish in the Bllnfith Range, I have 
little hesitation in identifying the place described by Hwen 
Thsang with the beautiful limpid pool of Ket&s, which has been 
esteemed holy from time immemorial. 

The capital of Singhapura was situated at from 40 to 
5U li, or 7 to 8 miles, to the north-west of the sacred tanks; 
but I know of no place that corresponds with this bearing and 
distance. MaM was the capital of the Jaujuhas at a very 
early period ; but its bearing is south-east, and its distance 
12 miles. If we might read 4 to 5 li, instead of 40 to 50, the 
capital might at once be identified with the ruined fort of 
Kotera, which is situated on a steep hill to the west, about 
200 feet in height, that overhangs the town and holy pools of 
Kelts. This is called the ancient town. It consists of an 
upper fort, 1200 feet long, by 300 broad, and of a lower fort, 
800 feet long, by 450 broad, the circuit of the two being 
about 3500 feet, or less than three-quarters of a mile. But 
the whole circuit of Ket&s, including the modern town on both 
bank.s of the stream, both above and below the fort, is about 
2 miles. This is rather smaller than the capital described by 
Hwen Thsang, which was 14 or 15 li, 2i to 2^ miles, in circuit. 
But as it corresponds in all other material particulars, I think 
that Kelts has a very good claim to be identified with the 
capital of Singhapura. 


1. See Maps Nos. V. und VI. 
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According to Hwen Thsang/ the district was 3600 li. or 
600 miles, in circuit. On the west it was bounded by the 
Indus, on the north by the southern frontier of Taxila, 120 
miles in length, and on the south by the Jhelam and the 
northern frontier of TdAt, or the plains of the Panjib. It 
cannot therefore have extended much beyond the foot of the 
Salt Range. This limit would make the Indus frontier about 
60 miles in length, the Jhelam frontier about SO miles, and 
the northern and southern frontiers each 120 miles, or alto- 
gether 350 miles. The only explanation that occurs to me of 
the difference between this number and that of Hwen Thsang, 
is the probability that the ancient kos of the Panjib was the 
same as the modern one, that is, a short kos of 1/f mile, or 
1 mile and 2^ furlongs, and that the Chinese pilgrim, ignorant 
of the difference, made his calculations in the common Indian 
kos of about two miles. This would reduce his numbers by 
very nearly one-third, and at the same time bring them into 
close accordance with the actual measurements of our maps. 
Thus, Hwen Thsang’s 3600 li, or 600 miles, for the circuit of 
Singhapura, would become 400 miles, which is within 50 miles 
of the actual measurement already given. Great accuracy 
cannot be expected in these estimates of frontier distances, 
as the pilgrim had no means of checking the numbers of his 
informants. With the road distances which he ;iiad himself 
travelled it was different, as he could test them by his own 
knowledge of the time occupied, as well as by the number of 
journeys between any two points. In the present instance 
of Singhapura it is quite certain that the frontier distance is 
exaggerated, as the boundary of Tsekia, or Taki, is also said 
to have extended to the Indus, which could not have been the 
case if the frontier of Singhapura had stretched further to the 
south than I have placed it. 

S. PUNACHA, OR PUNACH 

The district of Puan^nu-tso or Punacha, is placed by Hwen 


1 . Julien's *Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 162. 
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Tbsang at 700 U, or 117 miles, to the south>west of Kashmir.' 
It is called Pwaais by the Kashmiris, who have adopted a soft 
prominciation of the cA, as in Pir Pantsal for Panchdl of the 
Paojtbis. Moorcroft* spells the name Prunch. or Prmtz, 
according to the Kashmiris. General Court also has Prunch ; 
but it is called Punje by Wilford’s surveyor, Mirza Mogal Beg, 
and Punch by Vigne, both of whom actually visited the place. 
Its distance from Kashmir, as measured on the map vid Barth* 
mula and Uri is 7S miles, which is equal to about 100 miles of 
actual road distance.* 

Hwen Thsang describes Punach as 2000 /», or 333 miles, 
in circuitpwhich is just about twice its actual size. On the 
west it is bounded by the Jhelam, on the north by the Pir 
Pancbtl range, and on the east and sonth*east by the small 
state of Rajaori. But these limits, which iuclude the petty 
state of Kotali, aie not more than 170 miles in circuit ; and 
even if the tract at the source of the Punach river be included, 
the frontier will not be more than 200 miles in circuit. But 
as the distances in the mountain districts were most probably 
estimated by the lengths of the' roads,' the circuit of the 
frontier line may be taken as equivalent to about 900 miles in 
toad distance. 

In the seventh century Punach was without a king, and 
subject to Kashmir ; but in later times it had a chief of its own, 
whose descendants. Shir Jang Khan and Shams Khan, were pot 
to death by GuUb Singh, of Jammu, and this petty sovereignty 
once more forms part of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

6. SAJAPURA, os RAJAORI. 

From Punach, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south-east 
for 400 ft, or 67 miles, to Ko4o-she-pu4o, or Rdjapura,* which 

1. Julten’t 'Hiouen Thsang*, iL 187. 

2. •TraveU,* ii. 398. 

3. See Maps Noa. V. and VI. 

4. Jalkn’s ‘Blonen Thsang,* iL 188. 
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I loDg ago identified with the petty chiefsbip of Rajaori, to 
the sonth of Kadimir. The drcoit of the district is described 
as 4000 ft, or 667 miles, which is about double the true 
amount, unless, as is not improbable, the whole of the hill« 
states as far as the Rftvi be included within its boundaries. 
From the native chronicle of Kashmir we learn that the petty 
chiefships of the hills to the south and south-east of the valley 
were generally subject to Kashmir ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that they were independent at the time of Hwen 
ThMng's visit. 

The district of Rajaori proper is nearly a square of about 
40 miles each side, bounded on the north by the Fir Panchll, 
on the west by Punach, on the sonth by Bhimbar, and on the 
east by Rihlsi and Aknur.* By extending its boundary on 
the east to the Chenab, and on the south to the plains, it 
would indude all these petty places ; even then its frontier 
would not be more than 240 miles, or by road about 320 miles. 
But if the frontier of these hill*states subject to Kashmir be 
extended to the RIvi on the east, the circuit would be 
about 420 miles measured on the map, or not less than 560 
miles by toad. 

Rfljapnri is frequently mentioned during the medieval 
period of Kashmirian history, but chiefly in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when it was an independent state under its 
own rajas. In the fifteenth century the Hindu family was 
dispossessed in favour of a son of the Muhammadan king of 
Kashmir ; add his descendant was so reduced by Gulab Singh 
that in 1846 he was glad to accept an estate in the British 
district of Kingra in exchange for his petty chiefship of 
Rajaori. 

HILL-STATES OF THE PUNJAB. 

As the Chinese pilgrim has noticed so few of the many 
hill-states of the Panjib, I will here add a brief outline of the 


1. See Maps Noe. V. and VI. 
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infoimation which I have myself been able to collect tegardp 
in^them. 

According to popular opinion the petty states of the 
Alpine Panjib, at the present time, consist of twenty*two 
Muhammadan and twenty-two Hindu diiefthips, the formm 
lying to the west, and the latter to the east of the Cbenib 
river. An older classification divides them into three groups, 
each named after the most powerful state which formed ^ 
head of the confederation. These were Kashmir, Dogra, and 
Trigartta. The first consisted of the rich valley of Kashmir, 
and all the petty states between the Indus and Jhdam; the 
second inclined Jammu, and the other petty states between 
the Jhelam and the Rivi; the third comprised Jilandhar, and 
the various small states between the Rivi and the 
Satlej. 

This division into three groups most probably existed 
prior to the seventh century, as we find that Ihe states to the 
east of the Rivi were quite independent of Kashmir, while 
those of Urasa. Punach, and Rajapnri are spoken of in such a 
way as to show that they had kings of their own previous to 
their subjection by Kashmir. Trigartta is- repeatedly men- 
tioned in the chronicles of Kashmir as an independent kingdom ; 
and its own history shows that one-half of the present petty 
states of the Jilandhar hills have sprung from the division of 
the possessions of a single family. 

The following list gives the ' names and possessions of the 
various states attached to Kashmir, or the western division 
of the Alpine Panjib: — 


KhikaBambas. 


I* 1. Kashmir. 

I 2. Gingal, on the Behat R. 
r 3. Mnxafarabad 
4. Khigin, on the Kunihir R. 
^ S. Garfai. „ 
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Afghans 


Gakars 


6. Rash, on Pakhli R. 

7. Dhant&war on Dor R. 

. 8. Gandgarh. 

9. Darband. on the Indus R. 

10. Torbela. „ 

11. Pharwftla. near Behat R. 

^ 12. SulUnpur. on Behat R. 

13. Khinpur. on Haro R. 


The Khdka-Bafnba chiefs hold the valley of the Behat 
river, below Bar&hmula. and the whole course of the Kunihalr 
river to the north-west of Kashmir. They are all Muhamma- 
dans, and are most probably the descendants of the early 
inhabitants of the country, who retired to their present position 
on the advance of the Afghan invaders. 

The Afghan chiefs hold the valleys of the Pakhli and Dor 
rivers, to the south-west of Kashmir. They are all Muhamma- 
dans, and their settlement in this part of the country is of 
recent date. Abul Fazl mentions that before the time of 
Akbar, the raja of Pakhli was a tributary of Kashmir. He 
also states that Timur left a small body of troops in this 
district, whose descendants were still there in his time.^ 


The Gakar chiefs hold the lower valley cf ^he Jhclam, 
and the upper course of the Haro river to the south-west of 
Kashmir. They are all Muhammadans ; but their con\'ersion 
is comparatively recent, as their names were Indian down to 
the invasion of Timur. Their occupation of these districts is 
of very early date ; but they are Turanians, and not Arians, 
as none but a Gakar will intermarry witli a Gakar, a practice 
that is utterly repugnant to Hinduism, which permits no man 
to marry one of.his own tribe. The Gakars also occupy several 
portions of the eastern Doab, as Guliana, near Gujar Khan, 
and BugiU, under the lofty hill of Balndth. But these districts 
do not properly belong to the bills, although they were subject 


1. *Ayin Akbari/ U. 155. 
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to Kashmir at the time of Hven Thsang's visit in the seventh 
century. 

The following list gives the names and positions of the 
various states attached to the central, or Jammu division of 
the Alpine PanjAb : — 


Hindus 


Muhammadans. 


1. Jammu, to east of ChenAb R. 

2. Bhao, ,, 

3. RihAsi, on ChenAb R. 

4. AknOir, „ 

5. Pnnach, on Pnnach R. 

6. Rajaori, on Tohi R. 

7. Kotali. on- Pnnach R. 

8. Bhimbar, at foot of hills. 

9. KhariAIi. near Bhimbar. 

10. KAshtwAr, on upper ChenAb R. 

11. BhadrwAr, to south of Kastwar. 


f 12. Chaneni, to west of BhadrwAr. 
Hindus . 4 13. BandiAlta, to south of Chaneni. 

14. SAmba, to S. W. of BandrAlta. 

r 15. Jasrota, to south of BandrAlta. 
I 16. Tirikot, near Jasrota. 

Hindus . 17 . MAnkot, to south of BandrAlta. 

* 18. BadwAl, or VaddiwAsa. 

1. 19. BallAwar, or Bisobli. 


The tu«viis oi Jammu and Bhao, which were founded 
two brothers, are situated on opposite banks of the Tohi, a 
small stream that jmns the Chenab at the foot of the hills. 
Jammu u mentioned several times in Muhammadan history, 
from the time when Timur forcibly converted the Raja down 
to the end of the last century. The three famous brothers 
of Ranjit Singh’s court — GulAb Singh, DhyAn Singh, and 
Suchet Singh, belonged to a younger branch of this family, 
and son of GnlAb Singh now rules over Kashmir and the whole 
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of the states in the western and central divisions, of the Alpine 
Punjab. 

The petty chiefs of Sikdti and Aknur were branches of 
the Jammu family, on which they were generally dependent. 
Punach was sometimes independent ; but its proximity 
to Kashmir placed it at the mercy of its more powerful 
neighbour. Rajaori and KotdU were held in later times by 
two branches of the royal family of Kashmir, to which they 
were usually tributary. But in the middle ages, under the 
Hindu rulers, Kotali formed part of Punach, to which it 
naturally belonged as part of the same valley. Bhimbar and 
KharWi were divisions of the Chibh or Chibhin, branch of the 
Somvansi Rajas of K&ngra and Jftlandhar. In early times the 
name of Bhimbar was little used, the common appellation 
being Chibhdn, which is found in Sharifuddin’s history of 
Timur, under the form of Jibhdijl. The Conversion of the 
family to Muhammadanism is probably of late date, as Ferishta 
mentions Hawns Raja of Bhimbar in a.h. 891, or a.d. 1486.^ 
But so many of these hill chiefs retained their Hindu names 
after they became Muhammadans, that the Hindu name abno 
cannot be taken as a decisive proof of his being unconverted. 
KdsktwQr and Bhadrwdr are situated on opposite banks of 
the upper Chen&b river, to the south-east of Kashmir, to which 
they were generally subject. These nine chief-ships of the 
central divison, added to the thirteen of the western division, 
form the twenty two Muhammadan states which the popular 
belief assigns to the western half of the Alpine Panjdb. 

Of the eight remaining chiefships of this division I am not 
able to give much information, as many of them became 
extinct during the early period of Sikh rule, and all of them 
are now absorbed by the Jammu family in the great Kingdom 
of Kashmir. Jasrota, in the outer range of hills, was once of 
some importance, and its chiefs intermarried with the other 
Rajput families of the Alpine PanjIb , tut I can find no 


1. Briggs, ‘Ferishta,’ iv. 483. 
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mention of it in any of the histories. BaUAwar and BadwAl 
were certainly at one time under a single chief* as Kalasa* the 
son of Tukka* who is twice mentioned in the 'Raja Tarangini’^ 
as lord of VaUdpura between 1028 and 1801* is found in the 
genealogicar lists of both families. It is true that VadiivAsa 
is noticed in the same chronicle * as a separate district at an 
earlier date* but as there is no mention of any chief* it may 
be inferred that it formed part of the small kingdom of 
ValUpura. As the names in the two genealogical lists differ 
from Kalasa downwards* it seems probable that the state may 
have been dismembered after his death. It is certain that 
he was mixed up with Kashmirian politics ; and as the 
contemporary Raja of the neighbouring state of Chamba 
was put to death by Ananta of Kashmir* I conclude that 
BalUwar must have been subjected at the same time. 

I may remark that all tl^e chiefs of the Central Division* 
whose genealogies I possess, trace their origin to the Surajvansi, 
or Solar Race* with the single exception of the intrusive 
Chibhdn of Bhimbar. The chiefs of Jammu* Jasrota* and 
Ball&war* with their offshoots, amounting together to eight of 
these petty states* all assert their descent from the Sun* a 
claim which is admitted by their Rajput neighbours. 


The following list gives the names and positions of the 
various states attached to the eastern* or Jilandhar division of 
the Alpine Panj^b. 


Somvansi 


1. Kingra* or Katoch. 

2. Guler* to S. W. of Kingra. 

• 3. Jasw^l, on Suhan R. 

4. Datirpur* on lower Biis R. 

5. Siba* do. 


^ f 6. Chamba, on R^vi R. 

Surajvanshi . . . | ^ ^ 


1. *Raja Tarangini, vii. 220, 589. 
S. Ibid vi. 318, Nandigupta. 
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8. Mandi, on middk BUs R. 

9. Sokhet. to aonth of Mandi. 

10. MOrpur. between RAvi and Bils R. 

1 1. Kot^ to £. of NOrpor. 

12. Kotlehar. 

Of these twelve states no less than five are mere subdivi* 
sions of the once rich kingdom nf JAlandhar. which embraced 
the whole of the Doth, or plain country, between the Bils and 
Satlej, and all the hill country lying between the RAvi and the 
frontiers of Mandi and Sukket, to the south of the Dhaola-dhir 
mountains. This included NOrpfir, Kotila, and Kotlehar ; and 
as Mandi and Sukhet were at first under one rule, there were 
originaly only four chiefehips in the eastern division of the 
Alpine Panjib, namely, Jilandhar, Chamba, Kullu, and Mandi. 

Jabndliara. 

Since the occupation of the plains by the Muhammadans, 
the ancient kingdom of Jilandhara has been confined almost 
entirly to its hill territories, which were generally known by 
the name of Kdngra, after its most celebrated fortress. The 
district is also called Kdtock, the meaning of which is unknown, 
and TrigarUa,' which is the usual Sanskrit name found in the 
Pdranas, and in the native chronicle of Kashmir. 

In the seventh ceutury Jdlanihar» is described by the 
Chinese pilgrim* as about 1000 K, or 167 miles in length from 
east to west, and 800i«, or 133 miles in breadth from north 
to south. If these dimensions are even approximately correct, 
Jilandhar must then have included the state of Chamba on 
the north, with Mandi and Sukhet on ihe east, and Satadru 
on the south-east. As the last is the only district to the east 
of the Satlej, which is included in N. India, I infer that it 
must have belonged to the kingdom of /d/andinr. With the 

1. *Heaa-Koaha.* Tr«farM4^r''i*~**Jftlsudhs>a, that Is 

Trigartta." 

3. Jnliaa'a Thaaag.' ii. 202. 


Pundir, or I 
Pindayas . . ] 
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addition of these districts the size of the province will agree 
very well with the dimensions assigned to it by the Chinese 
pilgrim. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, Jilandhar itself was 
the capital, which he describes as from 12 to 13 li, or upwards 
of 2 miles in circuit. Its antiquity is undoubted, as it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as Kulindrine, or Ktulindriiie, which 
should probably be corrected to Sidindrine^ as the K and r are 
frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts. According to 
the Padma PurAna,^ the city of Jdlandhara was the capital 
of the great Daitya king jQlandhafa, who became so powerful 
by virtue .pf his austerities as to be invincible. At last, 
liowever, he was overccme by Siva, through a disgraceful fraud, 
and his body was devoured by the yoginis^ or female demons. 
But the conclusion of the legend is differently given in the 
local Purina,® which states that he was overwhelmed and 
crushed to death by a mass of mountains which Siva placed 
upon him. Flames then sprang out of his mouth, which was 
under Jwdla-mukhi; his back was under the upper part of the 
Doib, which is still called Jdlandhara-piiha, or Jdlandhar-pith, 
by the people ; and his feet were under the lower part of the 
Doab at Multin. Akbar partially adopted this version of the 
legend when he named the different Doibs after the enclosing 
rivers, by calling the land between the Satlej and Bias the 
Do6.b-i-Bist Jdtandhar, or Bit JCdandhar, instead of the Sab 
Doab, which it should have been if he had placed the initial 
of the eastern river first, as he did in the names of the 13ari 
and Chaj Doibs. 

The royal family of Jilandhara and Kingra is one of the 
oldest in India, and their genealogy from the time of the 
founder, Susarma Chandra^ appears to me to have a much 
stronger claim to our belief than any one of the long strings 
of names now shown by the more powerful families of Raj- 

1.' Uttara Kbanda of the Padma Purina. Kennedy's *Hindu 
Mythology/ p. 456. 

Jilaadhara Purina. 
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putana. All the different scions of this hon^e claim to be of 
Somgvmsi descent; and they assert that their ancestors held 
the district of Multftn and fought in the Great War on the 
side of Duryodhan against the five Pindu brothers. After 
the war they lost their country, and retired under the leader- 
ship of Susanna Chandra the JUandhar Dolb where they 
established themselves, and built the stronghold of KIngra. 
The expedition of Alexander terminated on the banks of the 
Hsrphasis, or Bits; but he received the submission of Phegdas*' 
or Phegaus, the king of the district, be 3 rond the river, that 
is of the Jilandhar Doib. Towards the end of the fifth century, 
the kingdom of Trigartta was presented to Pravaresa by the 
Raja of Kashmir.* In the seventh century, the Chinese 
{ril^im, Hwen Thsang, was courteously entertained fora 
whole month by Raja U4i-to, or Udiia,* whom I would identify 
with Aiinu of the genealogical lists. One hundred and sixty 
years later, in an inscription dated a. d. 804, the Raja of 
Jttandhara is named Jaya Chandra, who is the Jaya Malla 
Chandra of the lists, the seventh in descent from Adima. 
Lastly, Avanta, king of Kashmir, from A. D. 1028 to 1081, 
married two daughters of Indu Chandra,* Raja of J&landhara, 
who is the Indra Chandra of the genealogical lists of Kingra. 
These instances are sufficient to show that Jdtandhara existed 
as an independent State for many centuries before the 
Muhammadan conquest. 

The smaller chiefships of Guler, Jaswil, Dat&rpur, and 
Siba, are offshoots from the parent stem of Kingra. The 
independence of Guler. or Haripur, was established by Hari 
Chandra, about A. D. 1400, when he yielded Kingra to his 
younger brother, Karmma Chandra. The date of the foundation 
of the other principalities is unknown, but I believe that they 

1. Diodoras, xvit. 51, "Pbegaeut." Curtius, ix. I. S. "Phegelaa 
•rat gentis proxims texV* 

3. ‘Raja Taraagini,’ iii. 100. 

3. Jnlien’s ‘Hionen Thsang,* i 261. 

4* 'Raja Tarangini, vii. 150. 
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were always txibntary to the parent state until the time of 
the Mtduuninadans, when the capture of Klngra by Mahmod 
of Ghazni afforded them an opportunity of asserting their 
independence. 

The French traveller Thevenot,^ in his account of the 
dominions of the Emperor of Delhi, mentions that '‘them are 
many Rajas who own not the authority of the Great Mogul.'* 
But the territories of these Rajas must have been far in the 
interior of the hills, as we know that the chiefs of ell the 
oute< hills were subjected by the Mogul emperors. Thevenot 
specially mentions the province of ’‘Ayoud, or Haoud," as 
containing "the most northern countries that belong to the 
Great Mogul, as Caiuares, Banhisk, Nagarctd, Siba, and 
others.** The Caucares must be the Gakars who hold the losrer 
bills to the west of the Jhelam. Terry* calls them Kalums, 
and their principal cities DekaUs and Purhtda (or DIngali and 
PharwUa). The Bankish are the Banehish of Terry* whase 
"chief dty called Bishur (Peshfwar) lyeth east (read west) 
somewhat southerly from Chishmere, from which it is divided 
by the river Indus." Nggarcut is KAngra or Nagarkot, which 
is mentioned under the same name by Abu RibAn,* who uras 
present at its capture by Mahmud of Ghazni. Sibm is not as 
we might suppose, the small state in the neighbourhood of 
KAngra, but a district on the Ganges, of which the chief city, 
according to Terry, was *'Hariu>are (or HaridwAra), where the 
river Ganges, passing through or amongst large rocks, makes 
presently after a pretty full current." From these accounts it is 
clear that the whole of the states in the lower hills, from 
PeshAwar on the west to the Ganges on the east, were sul^ect to 
the emperor of Delhi. Regarding the general name of Ayoui, or 
Haond, which Thevenot applies to them, I can only conjecture 
that it may be some corrupt form of Himavat, or Himmrt. 

1 . ’Travels,' part lit c. 37. 

2. 'Voyage to But India/ p. 88 

8. IM., p. 81 : London. 1655. 

4. * Fragment! Arabee, etc./ 149. 
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one of the welMcnown names of the /fimd/ejm mountains, 
which the Gieehs have preserved under the two different 
forms of EmSios and Jmitus. 

Champa, or Chanaba. 

Chamba is a latRe district, which indudes the valleys of 
all the sources of the Rftvi, and a portion of the upper valley 
of the Chenib, between Llhul and Kishtwftr. It is not 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, and was, therefore, probably 
induded by him within the limits of Kashmir. The andent 
capital was Varmmapura, or Barmlwar, on the Budhil river, 
where many fine temples, and a brazen bull, of life size, still 
exist to attest the wealth and piety of its early rulers. Accor- 
ding to the inscriptions these works bdong to the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The country is frequently mentioned in the 
native chronicle of Kashmir, under the name of Champ*, and 
each notice is confirmed by the local genealogies. Between 
A. D. 1028 and 1031 the district was invaded byAnantaof 
Kashmir,^ when the native Raja, named 5<tfe, was defeated 
and put to death. His son founded a new capital. Champapnra, 
called after the goddess Champteoati Devi ; srtiich, under the 
name of Chamba, is still the chief place in the district. The 
Rajas of Kashmir afterwards intermarried with the Chamba 
family;* and during the troubles that followed the Muham- 
madan invasions this petty state became independent, and 
remained so until reduced by GuUb Singh, early in the 
present century.* 

Kullu. 

The kingdom of KtwJw-fo is placed by Hwen Thsang at 
700 H, or 1 17 miles, to the north-east of JUandhar,* which 

1. Briggt'i •Parishta,* i 283. Tlw Gakm inUbItad tha banka of 
tba NilSb (or Indus) up to tha foot of tha ntountaint of SiwSUk. 

2. ‘Raja Tarangini,* vii. 218. 

3. /»M.,vil. 589. 1520; vilL 1092. 

4. Julian’s ‘Htouan Thsang,' ii. 203. 
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cornsponds exactly with the podtion of the district of KMm, 
in the upper valley of the Byls river. The Vishnn Purina^ 
mentions a people called UUUa, or KidtUt, ndio are most 
probably the same as the KauhiUu of the 'Rlmftyana* and 
the ‘Brihat SanhitA'* As this form of the word agrees 
precisdy with the Qiinese KitiMo, I cooclnde that the modem 
Knllu must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name. The 
district is stated to be 3000 It, or 500 miles, in circuit, and 
entirely surrounded by mountains. The size is very much 
exaggerated for the present restricted limits ofKuUu; betas 
the ancient kingdom is said by the people themselves to have 
included Mandi and Sukhet on the west, and a large tract of 
territory''to the south of the Satlej, it is probable that the 
frontier measurement of 500 miles may be very near the truth 
if taken in road distance. 

The present capital of the valley SuItAnpur; but the 
old capital of Makarsa is still called Nagar, or the city, by 
which name it is most generally known. Hwen Thsang states 
that gold, silver, and copper are all found in the district, 
which is only partially true, as the amount of gold to be 
obtained by washing is very small, and the silver and copper 
mines have bng been abandoned. 

To the north-east of KiUlu Hwen Thsang places the 
district of Lo-hu-lo, which is clearly the lho-y«i of the 
Tibetaps, and the Ldhtd of the people of Kullu and other 
neighbouring states. Still further to the north he places the 
district of Mo-lo-so, which, from his positon, must certainly 
be I aAUc. I would, therefore, alter the Chinese name, to 
Mo4o-po. which is an exact transcript of Mar-po. the actual 
nam* of the provincc of Ladftk, as Mar~po-yiA, or the “Red 
district.” in allusion to the general appearance of its soil and 
mountains. The Chinese syllables so and ^ are so much alike 

1. WUmb's ‘VMinn PnrSaa.' edited by Hell, il. 3. voL li. p. 174. 

S. Ketn'e 'Brihat Sanbita.’ xiv. 2S. 
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that they are frequently interchanged, as in the weU>known 
name of Sabtura, the birth*place of PInini, which is given in 
the original Chinese of Hwen Thsang's travels as Po-/o-Ai./b, or 
Palahtra. 


Mandi and Snkhet. 

The petty chiefships of Mandi and SwMsi were originally 
a single state, bounded by KAngra on the west and Kullu on 
the east, and by the Dhaoladhir mountains on the north and 
the Satlej on the south. Mandi means the "market**; and its 
favourable position on the Blls river, at the junction of the 
two roads from the west and south, must have ensured its 
eariy occupation, which was rendered prosperous and lasting 
by the existence of valuable mines of iron and black salt in 
its immediate vicinity. 


Nnrpw or Puthmiya 

The town of NArpdr derives its name from the celebrated 
Nhr Jahln, the wife of the emperor Jahingir. Its original 
name was Dahmari. or DahnuUa; or as Abul Fazl writes, 
Dahmakri, although he mentions no fort. The people pro- 
nounce the name as if written Dahmeri. In the 'TArikh-i-Alfi* 
it is called DanUA, and is described as "situated on the summit 
of a high hill, on the borders of Hindustan." The fort was 
taken after a long siege by Ibrahim Ghaznavi. The name of 
the district is PalHdvat. and the old capital in the plains was. 
called Pathidn, or PaMidnitof, which is now slightly altered to 
Patkdnkot. But the name is derived from the PathAn tribe of 
Hindu Rajphts, and not from the well-known Muhammadan. 
PAthAns, or AighAns. The Raja was imprisoned in 1816 by 
Ranjit Singh, who took possession of bis country. 

The petty chief of Kotila, to the east of NhrpAr, who was 
a scion of the PathAniya family, was seized about the same 
time, and his estate incorporated with the Sikh dominions. 
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Kotidiar ii a petty state in the JaswU DAn, to the sootli* 
east of JwilapMukhL It was geneially a dependency of 
Kangta. 


The district of Ske-io4it4o, or SaUdm. is described by the 
Qiinese pUgrim* as 2000 ti, or 333 miles in circuit, with a large 
river forming its western boundary. The capital is placed at 
700 K, or 117 milesi to tbe sooth of Kollo, and 800 U, or 133 
miles, to the north«east of Baiiit. Bnt there is a mistake in 
one of these nombeis, as the distance between the capital of 
Kollo and BaiiAt is 336 miles, measured direct on the map, or 
rwt leas than 360 miles, by road. There is deficiency, there* 
fore, in one of the distances of about 110 miles, or nearly 700 /», 
in a direct line between the two places, or of about ISO miles, 
or nearly 1000 ft*, in the detour, as shown by bis bearings. 
Now it is remarkable that there is a deficiency of about the 
same amount in return journey along a paralld line of road, 
from Mathura to Thanesar, which the pilgrim makes only 
SOO U, or 83 miles,* instead of 1200 U, or 200 miles, the actual 
distance being 199 miles. As it would seem that both routes, 
for some unknown reason, had been subjected to tbe same 
amount of curtailment, it is probable that the deficiency in the 
western line will lie in the southern portion between Satadm 
and BairSt, which is contiguous to the parallel line between 
Mathura and Thaneswar. I would, therefore, increase the 
distance between the two former places by ISO miles, or in 
round numbers 1000 Ii, which would make the total distance 
283 miles, or nearly 1800/*, instead of 800 /». Taking tbU 
corrected distance from Bairit, and the recorded distance of 
117 miles south from Kulln, the position of Satadm will corres- 
pond almost exactly with the large city of Sarhind, which both 
history and tradition affirm to be tbe oldest place in this part 
of the country. 


I. Jnlim's*HiooaBThMWg,*U.20S. 
8. iMI.lM.aadU.81I. 
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The present ruins of Sarhind consist almost entirdy df 
Muhammadan buildings of a late period; but it must have 
been a place of sense consequence in the time of the Hindus, as 
it was besieged and captured by Muhammad Ghori, the first 
Mussuliman king of Delhi.* The name of Sarhind, or "frontier 
of Hind” is popularly said to have been given to the city at an 
earlier period, when it was the boundary town between the 
Hindus and the later Muhammadan kingdom of Ghazni and 
Labor. But the name is probably much older, as the astro> 
nomer Vaiiha Mihira mentions the Sairindhas* immediatley 
after the Kuldtas, or people of KuUu, and just before Brahma- 
pura, which, as we learn from the Chinese pilgrim, was the 
capital of the bill country to the north of Haridwir. The 
Sairindhas, or people olSirindha, must, therefore, have occupied 
the very tract of country in which the present Sarhind is 
situated, and there can be little doubt that the two names are 
the same. But the geographical list of Var&ha Mihira is copied 
almost verbatim from that of the still earlier astronomer 
Parksara, who is believed to have flourished not later than the 
first century after Christ.* 

If we apply the correction of 110 miles, or about 700 H, 
to the northern half of the line between Kullu and Satadru, the 
position of the latter will be brought down to Hknsi, which is 
an ancient fortified city of even greater strength and reputation 
than Sarhind. But as Hwen Thsang specially notes that the 
territorry of Satadru was only 20C0 U, or 333 miles, in circuit, 
and that it was bounded on the west by a great river, which 
can only be the Satlej or Satadru, it is quite impossible that 
H&nsi could be the place intended, as it is upwards of 130 miles 
distant from the nearest point of that river. 

The position of the celebrated fortress of Bhatner would 
suit the description of a small district bounded on toe west by 

1. Dowion's edition of Sir H. Elliots ‘Ifahaamiadsa Historians of 
India,’ ii. 29$. 

2. Dr. Kern's edition of the 'Brihnt SanhiU,' b. aiv. IS. 80. 

3. Kern's ftefaco to the ’Brihat SanhitS,* p. 32. 
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the Satlejt and would also agree with the corrected distance 
fromKollu: but the direction is soath«west instead of south, 
and the distance fnat Bairit is upwards of 200 miles, instead 
of 800 U, or 133 miles, as stated by the pilgrim. The bearing 
of Baiiit is, however, in favour of Bhatner, as the pilgrim’s 
south-west is certainly a mistake for south-east, otherwise the 
distance of Bairit from Mathura would be nearly 1500 li, or 
250 miles, instead of 500 U, or 83 miles„ as recorded. If we 
mi^t read 15001s instead of 500 Is’, the relative positions cSf 
Bhatner and Bairit would correspond very well with the 
pilgrim’s account, as the road distance between the two places, 
vsd Hlnsa* is about 250 miles. It is quite possible also that 
there may be mistake in the initial Chinese character. She or 
S«, which is very much like Po or Bha; and if so. the Chinese 
syllables Po Jo-Mo would rejnesent BhatasOuUa, or Bhatner. 
The latter name means the ’’fortress of the Bhatis,” but the 
town itself was called Band, ot Bando, which was probably the 
contracted form of Bhaiasthala, just as M6m, is now the 
common contracted form of Marmthala. But in spite of these 
plausible agreements both in name and in position, I am 
inclined to think that Sarhind must be the place indicated by 
the pUgrim as the capital of the ancient district of Satadru. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the pilgrim's statement that 
the country produced gold, which, so far as I know, can only 
apply to the lower hills lying to the north of Sarhind, where 
gold is still found in some of the smaller alBuents of the Satlej. 

Accepting Sarhind as the capital of Satadru, the bounda- 
ries of the district may be determined approximately from its 
size. On the west and north it was bounded by the Satlej for 
upwards of 100 mOes from the neighbourhood of Simla to 
nhlra, below LIditoa. On the south the boundary extended 
for about 100 miles from Tihira to Amblla, and on the east 
for about the same distance, from Amblla to Simla. The 
cireuit thus described embraces a considerable portion of the 
hill states to the west and south of Simla, together aith the 
districts of Sarhind proper and LIdilna in the plains. As it is 
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the only district lying to east of the Satlej that is included 
within the limits of Northern India. I infer that it must have 
been a dependency of the neighbouring state of JSlandhar. 


TAKI OR panjab. 

The kingdom which Hwen Thsang calls Tse-kia, or T6ki, 
embraced the whole of the plains of the Panjib from the Indus 
to the Biis, and from the foot of the mountains to the junction 
of the five rivers below Multin.^ The Chinese syUable tst is used 
by Hwen Thsang to represent the cerebral t of the Sanskrit in 
the name of Damkakata, which is found in no less than five of 
the western cave inscriptions at Kanhari and Kirli.* In Hwen 
Thsang's travels this nanle is written To.Ho.kia-tse.kia, in which 
the last two syllables are transposed. It is the Danaka of Abu 
Rihin. which, as will be shown hereafter, is ihost probably the 
same as the old town of DkOrani-kotta, on the Kistna river, 
adjoining the modem city of Amaravati. Tse-kia, therefore, 
represents T&ki, which would appear to have been the name of 
the capital as well as of the kingdom of the Panjib in the 
seventh century, just as Labor has since been used to describe 
both the kingdom and the capital of Ranjit Singh. The 
position of the capital will be discussed hereafter. It will be 
sufficient at present to note that it was within a few miles of the 
more ancient capital of She-kie4o, which was long ago identi- 
fied by Professor Lassen with the Stikala of the Mahibhirata, 
and with the Sangala of Arrian. Now the people of Sdktda 
are called Moiras, Aratias, JirUikas, and Bikikas,* in the 
Mahdbhdratai and in the Lexicon of Hemachandra the Bihikas 

1. Sm Maps Noe. V. and VI. 

3, Dr. Stevenson read this name as the Pali form of the Greek 
Xenekrales, but in all the inscriptions at Kanhari and KdrU it is clearly 
the name of a town or country. 

3. In the MahSbhSraU and Visbnn Parana the name is written 
Bdlktka ; bnt as they follow the KuluHu, it seems certain that the true 
reading is Bdktk*, as proposed by Lassen. 
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are said to be the same as the ToAikas.' Again, in the ‘Raja 
Tarangini’, the district of TakkadesU is mentioned as a part 
of the kingdom of Gurjjara (orGujarftt, near the Cbenib), 
which Raja Alakhftna was obliged to cede to Kashmir between 
A. D. 883 and 901.* From these statements it is clear that 
Sakata was the old capital of the powerful tribe of Takkas, 
whose country was named after themselves Takka-desa.* The 
name of the new capital is not actually stated by Hwen 
Thsang, but I believe it to have been TeM or Takk&war, which 
I would identify with the Takora of the Pentingerian Tables 
by the mere softening of the guttural k to the aspirate k. In 
the lattea authority Tahora is placed at 70 Roman miles, or 
64^ English miles from spatura, opposite AUxaniria Bucefahs. 

I will now turn to the early Muhammadan writers who 
have noticed Kashmir and Sindh, and who, therefore can 
scarcely have omitted all mention of so important a country 
as the Panj&b, which lies immediately between them. In a. d. 
915, Masudi thus describes the Indus, according to Sir Henry 
Elliot's translation *'The Mihrin of es*Sind comes from 
*' the well-known sources of the higli land of es-Sind, from 
*' the country belonging to Kinnauj in the kingdom of Budah, 
" and of Kashmir, el Kandahftr, and et-T6hin. The tributaries 
*' which rise in these countries run to el Multftn, and from 
*' thence the united river receives the name of Mikrdn." In 
this passage Tikin must certainly be intended for the hills of 
the PanjAb. The Kabul river and the Indus both flow through 
G&tdhdra, or el KandahAr; the Jhelam comes from Kashmir ; 
and the BiAs and Satlej flow through JAlandhar and Kahlur, 

1. Lasten, ‘Pentapot Indica,' p. SI. BMtkdsklakkaiidmdiia. 

2. 'Raja Tarangioi,’ V. 150, Troyer ; a. 155 Calcutta edit. 

3. For tha poaitioB of Slkala, or Taki. sea Maps, Nos. V. and VI. 

4. Sir H. M. Elliot's 'Muhammadan Historians of India,' p. 56 ( 
and Prof. Dowson'a edition, i. 31, where the name is read as Td/m. 
ButSprenger, in his translation of 'Maaudi,' p. 193, gives Tdfi, with 
TMan and T4fam as variants, and nt p. 390, TMn. 
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wbich in the time of Hwen Thsang were subject to Kanoj. 
The only other tributaries of the Indus are the Chenftb and 
the Rlvi. which must therefore have flowed through the king* 
dom of T&kin. The mention of dndhlra and Kanoj shovrs 
that Hasudi does not refer to the actual sources of the rivers* 
but to the points in the lower ranges of hills, where they enter 
the plains. T&kin, therefore, in the tiipe of Masudi, represen* 
ted the lower hills and plains of the Panjlb to the north of 
Multftn, which was then in the possession of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul. 

The name is read Tdkin, by Sir Henry Elliot, and 
Tdfan, by Gildemeister,' in his extracts from Masudi. 
The first reading is supported by the strong authority of Abu 
Rihin and Rashid-nddin, who agree in stating that the great 
snowy mountain of Keldijih (or LftijkX which resembled Dema* 
vend by its cupola form, could be seen from the boundaries of 
Tdkiskar and Lohftwar.* Elliot, in one passage, corrects 
Tdkishar to Kashmir: but this alteration is quite inadmissible, 
as the mountain is specially noted to have been only 2 farsangs, 
or about 8 miles, distant from Kashmir. One might as well 
say that St. Paul’s Cathedral is visible from Ludgate Hill 
and Windsor. The mountain here referred to is the great 
Di^amur, or Nanga Parbat, to the west of Kashmir, which 
is 26,629 feet in height ; and which I have myself seen 
repeatedly from R&mnagar, on the Chenftb, a distance of 200 
miles. In a second passage of the same author. Sir Henry 
calls the mountain Kaldrchal,* and the two places from which 

1. *De Rebus Indids/ p. 161. 

3. Reineud. 'Fragments Arabea/ p. 118. In Sir H. M. Elliot, 
p. 41, and ip Dowson's edition of Elliot, i. 65, Tikishar is altered to 
Kashmir. 

3. Sir H. M. Elliot, p. 30 ; and Dowson's edition, I. 4C. If this 
is the same as Ibn Batuta's Kardckai,ot "Black Mountain/' the idcotl- 
ficatioi) with Nanga Parbat, or the ‘'Bare Mountain" is nearly certain, as 
"bareness" means "blackness," from want of snow. 
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it can be seen he names Tdkas and Lohilwar. This Tdkas, or 
Tdkiskar, I take to be the same place as the Tsekia, or Tdki 
of Hwen Thsang, and the Tdkin of Masudi. 

The earliest Muhammadan author who mentions Tdki is 
the merchant Sulimdn, who visited the east before A. D. 8S1, 
when his account was written. He describes Tdfak^ as 

not of very great extent, and its king as weak, and subject to 
the neighbouring princes ; but he adds that he possessed *'the 
finest white women in all the Indies.**^ ksTCfak zndTdkin 
are almost the same in unpointed Persian characters, I have 
no hesitation in identifying Tdfak with the Pan jib, where the 
women, and especially those of the lower hills, are the ‘'fairest," 
as well as the ''finest," in India. 

Ibn Khurdidba, who died in a. d. 91 2» mentions the king 
of Taffa* as next in eminence to the Balha Ri. Lastly, 
Kazwini describes Taifand, which was taken by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A. D. 1023, as a strong Indian fort, on the top 
of an inaccessible mountain.^ This account agrees with the 
actual hill of Sangala, which is almost inaccessible on three 
sides, and on the fourth is protected by a sheet of water. 

All these slightly different names of Tdkin, Tdfan, Td^ak, 
Tdffa, Tdkas, and Tdkiskar, I take to be only various readings 
of the one original form of Tdki, or Tdkin, which, when written 
without the diacritical points, may be read in several different 
ways. M. Reinaud gives another spelling as Tdhan, 
which, without the points, may be read in as many different 
ways as the other form of Tdfan, I conclude, therefore, that 
the true form of the name of the country was Tdki, or Tdka, 
as recorded by Hwen Thsang. The name of the capital was pro- 
bably cither Tdkin or Takkdwa\, of which the former agrees 

1. Sir Henry Elliot, p. 49 ; and Dowson's edition, i. 4. 

8. Sir Henry Elliot. 'Mutiammadan Hittorians 'of India,* p. 53, 
In Dowaon's edition, i. 13, this name is written Td/an, 

3. Gildemeiater, *De Rebus Indicia,* p. 208. 
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exacttjr with Kuwini's Ttifani and the latter with 
the rohoftf of the Pentingetian Tables. I consider it ■inww t 
certain that the name most have been derived from the tribe 
of TdMs or Takkas, who were once the undisputed lords of the 
Panjlb, and who still exut as a numerous agricultural race in 
the lower hills between the Jhelam and the RAvL 

The former importance of this race is perhaps best shown 
by the fact that the old NUgari characters, which ate still in 
use throughout the whole country from Bamiyan to the banks 
of the Jumna, are named TeJwi, most probaly because this 
particular form was brought into use by the Tdks or T(tkka$. 
I have found these characters in common use under the same 
name amongst the grain dealers to the west of the Indus, and 
to the east of the Satlej, as well as amongst the Brihmans of 
Kashmir and Kangra. It is used in the inscriptions, as well 
as upon the coins of Kashmir and Kangra ; it is seen on the 
Sefr' monuments of Handi, and in the inscriptions of Pinjor; 
and lastly, the only copy of the 'Raja Tarangini* of Kashmir 
was preserved in the Tikari characters. I have obtained 
copies of this alphabet from twenty-six different places between 
PeshAwar and Simla. In several of these places the TAkari is 
also called Mundi and Lumdi, but the meaning of these terms 
is unknown. The chief peculiarity of this alphabet is, that 
the vowels are never attached to the consonants, but are 
always written separately, with, of course, the single exception 
of the inherent short a. It is remarkable also that in this 
alphabet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers have almost 
exactly the same forms as the nine unit figures in present use. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of TdM wag divided 
into three provinces, namely, TQki in the north and west, 
Skerkot in the east, aii<l Multdn in the south. The province 
of rdJb‘ comprised the plains of the Panj&b, lying between the 
Indus and the Bits, to the north of the MultAn district, or the 
wh<de of the Ckaj DoAb, together with the upper portions of the 
tiiree DoAbs of Sindh-SAgar, Ricbna, and BAri. The province 
of Skorkot comprised the middle portions of these DoAbs, and 
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the province of MiiUd» their lower portions. It is probable, 
also, that the possessions of Multftn may have extended some 
distance to the west of the Indus as well as to the east of the 
Satlej, as was the case in the time of Akbar. 

1. TAXI, OR NORTHERN PANJAB. 


The province of TAki contained several of the most 
cdebrated places of ancient India; some renowned in the wars 
of Alexander, some famous in Buddhist history, and others 
known only in the widely>spread traditions of the people. The 
foUowing is a list of the most important of the ancient places, 
arranged according to their relative geographical positions 
from west to east. The names of the Doftbs were invented by 
Akbar by combining the names of the including rivers. Thus, 
Chcq is an abbreviation of Chenftb and Jhelam; Richna of Rivi 
and Chenftb; and Bdri of Bills and Rivi. 


Sindh-SAgar Doib 
Chaj DoAb 


{ 

{ 


1. Jobnithnagar, or Bhira. 

2. Bukephala, or Dilftwar. 

3. Niksa. orMong. 

4. Gujarit, 


Richna Dolb 


BAriDoAb 


5. Sikala, or Sangala. 

^ 6. T&ki, or Asarur. 

7. Narsingha, or Ransi. 

8. Ammakatis, or Ambakapi. 

i 9. Loh4war, or Labor. 

10. Kusiwar. or Kasur. 

11. Chinapati, or Patti. 


Jobnathnagar, or Bhira. 

The modern town of Bhira, or Bheda. is situated on the 
left, or eastern bank, of the Jhelam ; but on the opposite bank 
of the river, near Ahmedabad, there is a very extensive mound 
of ruins, called Old Bhira, or Jobadthnagar, the city of Raja 
JobnOth, or Chobndfh. At this point two great routes of the 
salt caravans diverge to Labor and Multftn; and here, accord* 
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ingly, was the capital of the country in ancient times; and 
hefe-also. as I believe, was the capital of Sopbites, or Sopeithes. 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great. According to 
Arrian, the capital of Sopeithes was fixed by Alexander as the 
point where the camps of Kratenis and Hephcstion were to 
be pitched on opposite banks of the river, there to await the 
arrival of the fleet of boats under bis own command, and of 
the main body of the army under Philip.^ As Alexander 
reached the appointed place on the third day, we know that 
the capital of Sophites was on the Hydaspes, at three day's 
sail from Niksea for laden boats. Mow Bhira is just three 
days' boat distance from Mong, which, as I will presently 
show, was almost certainly the position of Nikaea, where 
Alexander defeated Poms. Bhira also, until it was supplanted 
by Pind Dkdan Khan, has always been the principal city in 
this part of the country. At Bhira* the Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-Hian, crossed the Jhdam in A. v. 400, and against Bhira, 
eleven centuries later, the enterprising Baber conducted his 
first Indian expedition. 

The classical notices of the country over which Sophites 
ruled are very conflicting. Thus Strabo* records '‘Some 
writers place Kathaa and the country of Sopeithes. one of the 
monatchs, in the tract between the rivers (Mydaspes and 
Akesines); some on the other side of the Akesines and of the 
Hyarotes, on the confines of the territory of the other Poms,— 
the nephew of Poms, who was taken prisoner by A lexa nder , 
and the country subject to him Gaiidaris.'' This name 
may. I bdieve, be identified with the present district of 
Gtmdalbar,otGimiar-bgr. Bdf isatenn applied Mdy to the 
central portion of each Doth, comprising the high l a nds bqrond 
the reach of irrigation from the two including rivers. Thus 
Sandal, or Sandar-bdr, is the name of the central tract of the 

1 . 'Autbesis,' vi. 3. 

2. Beal's transletioa. Chap. xv. ; Fa-Hiaa calls it fMa cr BU- 
da— the Chiacaa ek baieg the amal rapiaieatatlva of the cenbcal d. ' 

3. Geogr., xr, 1, 30. 
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Doib between the Jhelam and the Chen^b. The upper portion 
of the Gundal Bdf Do&b, which now forms the district of 
Gujarftt, belonged to the famous Porus, the antagonist of 
Alexander^ and the upper part of the Sandar~Bdr Doab be- 
longed to his nephew, the other Poms, who is said to have 
sought refuge among the Gandaridae- The commentators have 
altered this name to Gangarida, or inhabitants of the 
Ganges; but it seems to me that the text of Diodorus^ is most 
probably correct, and that the name of Gandarida must refer 
to the people of the neighbouring district of Gandaris who 
were the subjects of Sophites. 

The rule^f the Indian prince was not, however, confined 
to the Do^b between the Hydaspes and Akesines; for Strabo* 
relates that *‘in the territory of Sopeithes there is a mountain 
composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of India.” As 
this notice can only refer to the well-known mines of rock 
salt in the Salt-Range, the whole of the upper portion of 
the Sindh S&gar Dodb must have been included in the 
territories of Sopeithes. His sway, therefore,* would have 
extended from the Indus on the west to the Akesines on the 
east, thus comprising the whole of the present district of Pind 
DIdan and Shdhpur. This assignment of the valuable salt 
mines to Sopeithes, or Sophites, may also be deduced from a 
passage in Pliny by the simple transposition of two letters in 
the name of a country, which has hitherto puzzled all the 
commentators. Pliny says, '*when Alexander the Great was 
on his Indian expedition, he was presented by the king of 
Albania with a dog of unusual size,** which successfully 
attacked both a lion and an elephant in his presence.” The 
same story is repeated by his copyist, Solinus,” without any 

1. Hist., xix. 47. 

2. Geogr., xv. 1-30. This notice was most probably derived from 

Kleitarchoe, one of the companions of Alexander, as Starbo quotes him 
in another place (v. 2-6] as having mentioned the salt mines of India, 
Aof Tovs VrJoig dlag 3. Hist. Nat., viii. 61. 

4. Ibid,, xxxi. 39. **Sant et montes nativi sails, nt in India Oromenus.*' 
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diange in the name of the country. Now, we know from the 
united testimony of Strabo, Diodorus, and Curtius, that the 
Indian king who presented Alexander with these fighting dogs 
was Sophites^ and he, therefore, must have been the king of 
Albania, For this name I propose to read Labania; by the simple 
transposition of the first two letters. A ABAS would, there- 
fore, become A ABAS which at once suggests Sanskrit word 
lavana, or 'salt,’ as'the original of this hitherto puzzling name. 
The mountain itself is named Orofptenus by Pliny/ who note 
that the kings of the country derived a greater revenue from 
the rock salt than from either gold or pearls. This name is 
probably intended for the Sanskrit Raumaka, which, according 
to the Pandits, is the name of the salt brought from the hill 
country of Ruma, H. H. Wilson, however, identifies Ruma 
with S&mbhaf]^ and as rauma means '*salt,'\ it is probable 
that the term may have been applied to the Sdnihhar lake 
in Rajputana, as well as to the Salt Range of hills in the 
Panj&b.’ 

The historians of Alexander have preserved several curious 
particulars regarding Sophites and the country and people 
over which he ruled. Of the king himself, Curtius* records 
that he was preeminent amongst the barbarians for beauty; 
and Diodorus* adds, that he was six feet in height. I possess 
a coin of fine Greek workmanship, bearing a helmeted head on 
one side, and on the reverse a cock standing, with the legend 
ZMYTOY, which, there seems good reason to believe, must 
have belonged to this Indian prince. The face is remarkable 
for its very striking and peculiar features. The subjects of 
Sophites also were distinguished by personal beauty, which, 
according to Diodorus, they endeavoured to preserve, by 

1. Hist. Nat., xzxi. 30. ''Sunt et montas nativi lalit, ut in 
Xndit Oromenus.*' 

3. See hit Sanskrit Dictionary t» voce. Ruwea, Rauma, Raumaka, 

3. See Maps Nos. V. and Vl. 

4. Vita Alex., ix. 1. 

5. Hist., xviL 49. 
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destrojring all their childien who were not wdl fonned. Strebo 
relates the same thing of the KaHuei, bat, as he adds, that 
thqr deeted the handsomest person for their king,> his account 
must be referred to the subjects of Sopbites, as the JCsAou of 
Sangala bad no king. There is, however, so much confusion 
between all the authorities in their accounts of the Kaihai and 
of the subjects of Sojdiites, that it seems highly probable 
that tbqr were one and the same people. They were certainly 
neighbours; and as both of them would appear to have had the 
same peculiar customs, and to have been equally remarkable 
for personal beauty. I ocuKlude that they must have been 
only different tribes of the same race of people. 

2. Bokephala. or dilawar. 

The scene of Alexander's battle with Porus has long engaged 
the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the learned. 
The judicious Bidiinstone* fdaced it opposite to JaUlpur ; but 
Bumes* concln^ that it must have been near Jkelam, 
because that place is on the great road from Tartary, which 
appears to have been followed by Alexander. In 1836 the 
snlqect was discussed by General Court,* whose eariy military 
training, and unequalled opportunities for observation daring 
a long residence in the Panjftb, gave him the best possible 
means ot forming a sound opinion. Gmieral Court fixed the 
site of Alexander’s camp at jfhelam, his passage of the river 
at Khilipntam, 3 kos, or 6 miles, above Jhelam, the scene 
of bis battle with Porus at Pattikoti on the Jaba Nadi, 
8 miles to the east of Jhelam, and the position of Nikiea at 
PssM, or Bkesa, which is 3 miles to the south-east *d PaOd or 
PdMuU, The Ute Lord Hardinge todc great interest in the 
subject, and twice convened with me about it in 1846 and 
1847. His opinion agreed with mine that the camp of Alexander 

1. GMfr.. XV. 1. so. 

8. Blphinatoae’s ‘Kabol,, i. lOS. 

8. 'XTavals la panjAb, Bokhara, otc.,* 8. 40. 

4. ^Jooiaal ol tka Aaiatic Soclaty.* Boagal, 18SS, pp. 478, 473. 
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was most probably near Jalalpur. In the following year. 
General Abbott' published an elaborate disquisition on the 
battle-field of Alexander and Poms, in which he placed the 
camp of the former at Jhelam, and of the latter on the opposite 
bank near Norangabad. The passage of the river he fixed 
at Bhuna, about 10 miles above Jhelam, and the field of battle 
near Pakril, about 3 miles to the north of Sukchenpur. In 
this state the question remained until the end of 1863, when 
my tour through the Panjab gave me an opportunity of 
examining at leisure the banks of the Hydaspes from Jalilpur 
to Jhelam. 

Before discussing Alexander’s movements, I think it best 
to describe the different places on the line of the river, between 
Jhclam and Jalilpur, with the approaches to them from the 
westward. When we have thus ascertained the site that will 
best agree with the recorded descriptions of Bukephala, we 
shall then be in a better position for deciding the rival claims 
of Jhelam and Jalilpur as the site of Alexander’s camp. The 
distances that I shall make use of in this discussion are all 
taken from actual measurements.* 

The town of Jhelam is situated on the west bank of the 
ri\'er, 30 miles to the north-east of Jalilpur; and exactly 100 
miles to the north-north-west of Labor. The remains of the 
old town consist of a large ruined mound, to )he west of the 
present city, about 1300 feet square and 30 feet liigh, which 
is surrounded by fields covered with broken bricks and pottery. 
The square mound I take to be the mins of the citadel, which 
is said to have been called Pufa. Numbers of old coins are 
still discovered in the mound after rain; but those which I was 
able to collect were limited to the mintages of the later Indo- 
Scythians, the Kabul-Brahmans, and the princes of Kashmir. 
As similar and even earlier coins are described by Court and 
Abbott to have been found in great numbers in previous 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society/ Bengal, 1S48, part n. p. GI9. 

2. See No. VII. Map of 'Alexander's Passage ^i liie Hydaspes.' 
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years, it is certain that the city must have been in existence 
as early as the first century before Christ. But the advantages 
of its situation, on one of the two principal lines of road 
across the »orth Panjab, are so great that it must, I think, 
have been occupied at a very early date. This opinion is 
confirmed by the numbers of large bricks that have been dug 
out of the old mound. 

The ruined city near DIripur, which has been described 
by Burnes^ and Court, > is situated on the west bank of the 
river, 20 miles below Jhelam, and 10 miles above Jalidpur. 
In their time, the old mound was unoccupied, but about 1832 
A. D. .the people of Dilawar abandoned their village on a 
hill to the west, and settled on the site of the ruined city. 
Before that time, the place was usually called Pind^ or ‘‘the 
mound," although its true name is said to have been Udam- 
nagar, or Udinagar. The same name is also given by Burnes, 
but Court, who twice alludes to these ruins, mentions no name, 
unless he includes them under that of Gagirakhi, the ruins of 
which he describes as extending along the banks "of the 
Hydaspes from near Jalilpur to Dar&pur." According to this 
account, the ruins w'ould not be less than 6 or 7 miles in 
length. I think it probable that there has been some confusion 
between two different places, which have here been joined 
together as one continuous extent of ruins. Girjhdk, which 
I take to be the original of Court's Gagirakhi, is an old ruined 
fort on the top of the hill to the north of JaUlpur, to which 
the people assign a fabulous extent; but it is at least 8 miles 
from Dar&puf^ and is, besides, separated from it by the deep 
Kandar ravine, and by the precipitous range of hills at whose 
west foot Dilftwar is situated. Burnes also describes the old 
city as extending "for three or four miles.'* But this is 
certainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace the ruins 
for more than one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. 
The ruins consist of two large mounds just half a mile apart, 

1. •Tiavels in Panjftb, Bokhara, etc.,' ii. 51. 

2. Jouin. Asiar. See. Bengal, 1836, 472, 473. 
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with two smaller mounds about midway between them. The 
south mound on which DiUwar is situated, is about SOO feet 
square at top, and 1100 or 1200 feet at base, with a height of 
50 cr 60 feet. The north mound, on which old D&r&pur stands^ 
is 600 feet square, and from 20 to 30 feet in height. Between 
these mounds the helds are covered with broken bricks and 
pottery, and the whole place is said to be the ruins of a single 
city. The walls of the Diliwar houses are built of the large 
old bricks dug out of this mound, which are of two sizes, one 
of 1 1 } by 8^ by 3 inches, and the other of only half this thick- 
ness. Old coins are found in great numbers in the Diliwar 
mound, from which the Jalilpur bazar is said to be supplied, 
just as Find Didan is supplied from the ruins of Jobnithnagar. 
The coins which T obtained belonged to the first Indo- 
Scythians, the Kabul-Brahmans, the kings of Kashmir, and 
the Karlaki Hazdra chiefs, Hasan and his' son Muhammad. 
The site, therefore, must have, been occupied certainly as early 
as the second century before the Christian era. Its foundation 
is attributed to Raja Bharati, whose age is not known. I 
conclude, however, that the dominating position of DiUwUr, 
which commands the passage of the Jhelam at the point where 
the lower road from the west leaves the hills, just below the 
mouth of the Bunh^r liver, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. 

The town of JaUlpur is situated on the west bank of the 
Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine joins the old 
bed of the river. The stream is now 2 miles distant, but the 
intervening ground, though partially covered with small trees, 
is still very sandy. The town is said to have been named in 
honour of Akbar, in whose time it was most probably a very 
flourishing place. But since the desertion of the river, and 
more especially since the foundation of Find D^dan, the place 
has been gradually decaying, until it now contains only 738 
houses, with about 4000 inhabitants. From the appearance 
of the site, I estimated that the town might formerly have 
been about three or four times its present size. The houses 
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are built on the last slope at the extreme east end of the salt 
range, which rises gradually to a height of 150 feet above the 
road. Its old Hindu name is said to have been Girjhdk, and 
as this name is found is Abul FasPs *Ayin Akbari^^ as Kerchak 
(read Girjak) of Sindh SAgar, we have a proof that it was in 
use until the time of Akbar, when it was changed to JalUpur. 
But the people still apply the name of Girjhdk to the remains 
of walls on the top of the Mangal-De hill, which rises 1100 
feet above JaUlpur. According to tradition, Girjhdk extended 
to the west-north-west as far as the old temple of Btghanw&la. 
a distance of 11 miles. But this is only the usual exaggera- 
tion of ignorance that is told of all ancient sites. There is no 
doubt that the city did once extend to the westward for some 
considerable distance, as the ground on that side is thickly 
strewn with broken pottery for about half a mile. Its anti- 
quity is undoubted, as the coins which it yields reach back to 
the times of Alexander’s successors. But I believe that it is 
much older, as its favourable position at the south-east end of 
the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation at 
a very early period. I think, therefore, that it may be identi- 
fied with the Gifivraja of the Rftmiyana. Tradition has 
preserved the name of only one king, named Kdmkamdfath, 
who is said to have been the sister’s son of Moga» the founder 
of Mong. Mogal Beg* writes the name Ghir-Jehdk, and it is 
so written by some of the people of the place, as if it was 
derived from Giri-Zohdk, or *'Zohak's Hill.” But the usual 
spelling, which accords with pronunciation, is Jhftk. 

From Jhelam to Jalilpur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south-west, between two nearly Parallel ranges 
of mountains, which are generally known as the Tila and 
Pabhi Hills. The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bend of 

1. Gladwyn's Translation, it. 283. 

S. Ifannscript Map of the FanjSb and Kabul Valley, by Wilford, 
iraai the surveys of Mirta Mogal Beg, in vy possession. 
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the river below Mangala, to the bed of the BnnhAr river, 12 
miles to the north of Jalilpur. Tila means simply a "peak 
or hill,’’ and the full name is Gorakhn^h-ka-Tila, The more 
ancient name was BUtUith-ka-TUa. Both of these are derived 
from the temple on the summit, which was formeriy dedicated 
to the sun, as BAlndth, but is now devoted to the worship 
of GorakknOth, a form of Siva. The latter name, however, 
is very recent, as Mogal Beg, who surveyed the country between 
A. D. 1784 and 1794, calls the hill “Jogion-di-Tibi, or tower 
of the Jogis, whose chief is called Bilndt." Abul FazI^ also 
mentions the "Cell of Baln&t,” and the attendant Jogis, or 
devotees, from whom the hill is still sometimes called Jogi-Ula. 
But the name of Bilnith is most probably even older than the 
time of Alexander, as Plutarch* relates that, when Porus was 
assembling his troops to oppose Alexander, (he royal elephant 
rushed up a hill sacred to the Sun, and in human accents 
exclaimed, "0 great king, who art descended from Ctg asms, 
forbear all opposition to Alexander, for Gegasios himself was 
also of the race of Jove.*' 

The "Hill of the Sun'* is only a literal translation of 
B6ln6ih-ka-Tila, but Plutarch goes on to say that it was after- 
wards called the "Hill of the Elephant,'* which I take to be 
another proof of its identity with Bdlndth, for as this name io 
commonly pronounced Bilndi by the people, and is so written 
by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians, who had just come through 
Persia, would almost certainly have mistaken it for Fil-nath, 
or PU-nath, the “Elephant.** But wherever Alexander's 
camp may have been, whether at Jhelam or Jalilpur. this 
remarkable hill, which is the most commanding object within 
fifty miles of the Hydaspes, must certainly have attracted 
the attention of the Macedonians. Its highest peak is 3242 

1. ‘Ayin Akbari,' U. 110 

2. Flnviia,' in voco "Hydaapea." Gagaiios miiat ba 
or JajiiH in Creek form. 
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feet above the sea, or about 2500 feet above the level of 
the river. 

The Pahhi range of hills, on the east bank of the river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to RasOl, a 
length of 30 miles. This range is a very low one, as the 
highest point is not more than 1400 feet above the sea, and 
is less than 500 feet above the river ; but the broken and 
difficult ground on both flanks of the hill presents a barrier 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range. Until the British 
occupation of the Panj^b, the Pabhi hills were crossed by 
only one carriage-road through the Khori Pass, 5 miles to the 
north-cast of Rasul, and by one foot-path through the 
Khirian Pass, 10 miles to the. south-east of Jhelam. But 
though the main road has since been carried through the 
latter pass, it is still liable to interruption after heavy rain. 

In approaching the Hydaspes from the west-ward, 
Alexander had the choice of two different lines, which are 
distinguished by Baber as the upper and lower roads. From 
the Indus to Hasan Abd^, or Shaddheri, the two lines were 
the same. From the latter place, the upper road proceeded 
by the M^rgala Pass through Rawal Pindi and M^nikySla 
to Dham^k and Bakrala, from which place it descended by 
the bed of the K&han river, through a gap in the Tila range, 
to Rohtis. and from thence over an open plain to Jhelam. 
From Bakrala there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which 
crossed the Tila range about 6 miles to the north-east of 
Rohtis, but this pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The 
length of this upper road from Shah-dheri, vii Rohtas, to 
Jhelam, was 94 miles ; but this has since been shortened to 
87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long ditours 
by Roht&s and Dhamik. 

From Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds vii 
the Mirgala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes off^via 
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Chaontn to Dndhitl. From this point the road branches 
into two lines, that to the south proceeding by ChakowU 
and the salt mines to Find Dtdan and Ahmadabad, and that 
to the east proceeding vift Asanot and the Bnnhir river to 
DilAwar, opposite Rasdl, or vii Asanot and Vang to Jaltlpur. 
From Shah'dheri to Dudhiil the distance is 55 miles, from 
thence to Asanot 33 miles, and thence to Dil&war, or JaUlpur. 
each 21 miles, the whole distance by this route being 118 miles. 
But this distance would be shortened to 1 14 miles by the 
traveller proceeding direct from the foot of the Salt Range 
to Jaltlpur. There is also a third line, which branches of! 
from the upper road at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the 
MtoikyUa tope, and proceeds vit ChakowH and Find Dtdan 
to JalUpur. By this route the whole distance from Shah* 
dheri to Jaltlpur is 116} miles, or only 1^12} by leaving the 
line at the foot at the Salt Range and proceeding direct 
to Jalilpur. The respective distances by these three different 
routes are 109, 114, and 112} miles, the mean distance being 
112} miles. 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is given 
by Fliny,> from the measurement by Alexander's surveyors. 
Diognetes and Beiton, at 120 Roman miles, which are equal to 
110} English miles, at the value of 0.9193 each, as fi.xed in 
Smith's 'Dictionary of Antiquities,’ As all the copies of Pliny 
give the same number, we must accept it as the actual 
measurement of the route that was followed by Alexander from 
Taxila to bis camp on the Hydaspes. In comparing this 
distance with those arcady given from Shah-dheri to Jhelam 
and JalUpur, we must unhesitatingly reject Jhelam, which 
is no less than 16 miles sliort of the recorded distance, while 
JaUlpur differs from it by less than 2 miles. But there is 
another objection which is equally fatal to the claims of 
Jhelam. According to Strabo,* “the direction of Alexander’s 
march, as far as the Hydaspes, was, for the most part, towards 

1. HUt. Nat.r^vi. 'Jl . “Ad Hydupea flnvim 'claram. cxa. mill." 

2. Ceogr. xv. 1, 32. * 
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the soMlk ; after that, to the Hypanis, it was mote towanis the 
. Now. if a line drawn on the map from Ohind on the 

Indus, through Taxila to Jhdam, be continued onwards, it 
will pass through Gujaiit and Sodhra to JUandhar and Sarhind. 
As this is the most northerly road to the Ganges that 
Alexander could possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam 
would have been in one eotUin$tous straight Una, which is in 
direct opposition to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if 
we adopt Jaltlpur this difficulty will be obviated, as the 
change in the direction would have been as much as 25* more 
easterly.^ There is also a third objection to Jhelam, which, 
though not entitled to the same weight as either of the 
preceding, is still valuable as an additional testimony on the 
same side. According to Arrian, the fleet, on descending the 
Hydaspes from Kikica, reached the capital of Sopeithes on 
the third day. Now, I have already shown that the residence 
of Sopeithes must have been at Jobndthnagar, or Ahmedabad, 
which is just three days' distance tor a laden boat from JalUo 
pur, but is six days from Jhelam. As the evidence in each 
of these three separate tests is as directly in favour of 
Jalidpur as it is strongly opposed to Jhelam. I think that 
we are fully justified in accepting the latter as the most 
probable site of Alexander’s camp. 

We have now to examine how the river and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of 
Alexander’s operations in his passage of the Hydaspes and 
subsequent battle with Porus. According to Arrian* "there 
was a high wooded promontory on the bank of the river, ISO 
stadia, or just 17J miles above the camp, and immediately 
opposite to it there w.'is a thickly-wooded island." Curtius* 
also mentions the wooded island as "well fitted for masking his 
operations." "There was also," he adds, "not far from the 

1. See Map No. V. 

2. 'Anabasis*, v. 11. ArtJxei de i| u akpa ka\r] ¥fiaoi W 

^ » 

li€ya\oP (nfaro^ttdov Ttertrjkavra Aai ekato^ ata^OvQ. 

3. Vita Alex., viii. "tegendis intidiis apta'*. 
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spot where he was encamped, a very deep ravine (fossa praaUa) 
which not only screened the infantry but the cavalry too/' 
We learn from Arrian' that this ravine was not near the river 
because "Alexander marched at sotne distance from the bank, lest 
the enemy should discern that he was hastening towards the 
promontory and island." Now, there is a ravine to the north 
of Jalilpur which exactly suits the descriptions of both histo- 
rians. This ravine is the bed of the Kandar Nala, which has 
a course of 6 miles from its source down to Jalilpur, where it 
is lost in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there has always 
been a passable but difficult road towards Jhelam. From the 
head of the Kandar, which is 1080 feet above the sea, and 345 
above the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for 6J miles, and then again 1} mile 
to the south* where it joins the Jhelam immediately below 
Diliwar, the whole distance from Jalilpur being exactly 17 
miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, for the pur- 
pose of testing the possibility of Alexander’s march ; and 
I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty in it except the 
fatigue of making many little ascents and descents in the first 
half, and of wading through much heavy sand in the latter 
half. The ravine lies "at some distance from the bank" as 
described by Arrian, as the bend in tlie Kasi is 7 miles from 
the Jhelam. It is also "a very deep ravine," as described by 
Curtius, as the hills on each hand rise from 100 to 250 and 300 
feet in height. Therefore, in the three leading particulars 
which are recorded of it, this ravine agrees most precisely with 
the accounts of the-ancient historians.^ 

Amongst the minor particulars, there is one which seems 
to me to be applicable only to that part of the river immediately 


4. 'Anabasis,' v. 12, dwexmy t; 
a. See Map No. VII. 
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above JaUlpur. Arriant records that Alexander placed 
running sentries along the bank of the river, at such distances 
that they could see each other, and communicate his orders. 
Now, I believe that this operation could not be carried out in 
the face of an observant enemy along any part of the river 
bank, excepting only that one part which lies between Jalilpur 
and Dilawar. In all other parts, the west bank is open and 
exposed, but in this part alone the wooded and rocky hills 
slope down to the river, and offer sufficient cover for the 
concealment of single sentries. As the distance along the river 
bank is less than 10 miles, and was probably not more than 
7 miles from the east end of the camp, it is easy to understand 
why Alexander placed them along this line instead of leaving 
them on the much longer route, which he was to march himself. 
Another minor particular is the presence of a rock in the 
channel by the river, on which, according to Curtius, one of 
the boats was dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to 
be found in the river only in Kotcra, Meridla, Malikpur, and 
Shah Kubir, all of which places are between DilSwar and 
Jalalpur. The village of Kotcra is situated at the end of a 
long w'oodcd spur, which juts out upon the river just one mile 
below Dilawar. This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent 
rock, I would identify with the ak/’a, or promontory of Arrian, 
and the petra of Curtius.* Beyond the rock there w^as a large 
w'ooded island which screened the foot of the promontory from 
the observation of the opposite bank. There arc many islands 
in this part of the Jhekim, but when a single year is sufficient 
to destroy any one of these rapidly formed sandbanks, we can- 
not, after the lapse of more than 2000 years, reasonably expect 

t * Anabasis,' v. ii. Ilapd irdaav 8c ^vAana 

Tc Ha$€artiKvUu ftrav, StoAciiroiiaac Saw (S^Lfurpov h ri 


fuvopdv T€ dXArjXov^ Kai Karnxcvttv ^wirfTws 6 a 60 €V rt aapay 
YfXXoiTo. 

•Arrian, 'Anabasis.' v. ii.. dxpa w^xovaa a^iyis 

Yiififjnov, Curtius, Vita Alex., viii. 11, *'Uo^ ergo navi, quam petrae 
fluctos illiserat, hserente caeteras evaclunt". 
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to find the bland of Alexander. But in 1849, opposite 
Kotera. there was such an island. 2* miles in length and half a 
mile in breadth, which still exists as a large sandbank. As the 
passage was made in the height of the rainy season, the island, 
or large sandbank, would naturally have been covered with 
tamarisk bushes, which would have been sufficiently high to 
screen the movements of infantry and dismounted cavalry. 

The position of the two camps I believe to have been as 
follows* : — Alexander, with about 50,000 men including 5000 
Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of Taxila, had his head* 
quarters at JaUlpur, and hb camp probably extended for about 
6 miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Kabir, 2 miles 
to the north-east of JalUpur, down to Syadpur, 4 miles to the 
west*south>west. The head-quarters of Porus must have been 
about Muhftbatpur, 4 miles to the west-south-west of Mong, 
and 3 miles to the south-east of JaUlpur. His army of nearly 
50j000 men, including elephant-riders, archers, and charioteers, 
must have occupied about the same extent as the Macedonbn 
army, and would, therefore, have extended about 2 miles 
above, and 4 miles below Muhftbatpur. In these positions, the 
left flank of Alexander's camp would have been only 6 miles 
from the wooded promontory of Kotera, where he intended to 
steal hb passage across the river, and the right flank of the 
Indbn camp would have been 2 miles from Mong. and 6 miles 
from the point opposite Kotera. 

As my present object is to identify the scene of Alexan- 
der's battle with Porus, and not to describe the fluctuations of 
the conflict, it will be sufficient to quote the concise account of 
the operation which is given by Plutarch from Alexander’s own 
letters : — "He took advantage of a dark and stormy night, with 
part of hb infantry and a select body of cavalry, to gain a 
little island in the .river, at some distance from the Indbns; 
when he was there, he and hb troops were attacked with a 


1. Sm Map No. VII. 
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most violent wind and tain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and. lightning." But in spite of the storm and rain, they 
pudied on, and wading through the water breast*bigh reached 
the opposite bank of the river in safety. “When th^ were 
landed," says Plutarch,^ who is still quoting Alexander's 
letters, "he advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, 
concluding, that if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry 
he should be greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry his own would come up in time 
enough to receive them." From Arrian* we learn that, as 
soon as the army had b^[un fording the channel, between the 
island and jtbe main land, they were seen by the Indian scouts, 
who at once dashed off to inform Porus. When the ford was 
passed with some difficulty, Alexander halted to form his little 
army of 6000 infantry and about 10.000 cavalry. He then 
"marched swiftly forward with 5000 horse, leaving the infantry 
to follow him leisurely and in order." While this was going 
on, Porus had detached his son with two or three thousand 
horse and one hundred and twenty chariots to oppose Alexan* 
der. The two forces met at 20 stadia, or 2} miles, from the 
place of crossing, or about two miles to the north-east of Mong. 
Here the chariots proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, 
and were nearly all captured. The conflict, however, must 
have been a sharp one, as Alexander's- favourite charger, 
Bukephalus, was mortally wounded by the young prince,, who 
was himself slain, together with 400 of his men. When Poms 
heard of the death of his son, he marched at once against 
Alexander with the greater part of his army; but when he came 
to a plain, where the ground was not difficult and slippery, but 


1. ‘Life of Alexander.’ Sir W. Napier has paid a juet tribute to the 
skill of both generals. Speaking of Alexander’s passage of the Graniens, 
he says that it cannot “be compared for soldierly skill with bis after 
passage of the Hydaspes, and defeat of Porus. Before that great nan he 
could not play the same daring gams." ('London and Westminster 
Beview,’ v. 1838, p. 377). 

2. •Anabuis.’ v. 13. 
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firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
he halted and arraved his troops ready for battle. His 200 
elephants were drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
plethron, or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and cavalry were 
placed on the flanks. By this arrangement, the front of the 
army facing north-east must have occupied an extent of about 
4 miles, from the bank of the river to near Lakhnawftli, the 
centre of the line being, as nearly as possible, on the site of the 
present town of Mong. Around this place the soil is “firm and 
sound but towards the north-east, where Alexander encoun- 
tered the j'oung Indian prince, the surface is covered with a hard 
red clay, which becomes both heavy and slippery after rain.* 

When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in battle 
array, he halted to wait for his infantry, and to reconnotire 
the enemy's position. As he was much supe/ior to Poms in 
cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centre, where the 
formidable line of elephants were supported by masses of 
infantry, but to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians 
into disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander himself, drove 
back the enemy’s horse upon the line of elephants, which 
then advanced and kept the Macedonians in check for some 
time. “Wherever Porus saw cavalry advancing, he opposed 
elephants, but these slow and unwieldy animals could not 
keep pace with the rapid evolutions of the horse.’’* At length 
the elephants, wounded and frightened rashed madly 
about, trampling down friends as well as foes. Then the 
small body of Indian horse being surrounded, was overpowered 
by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; and the large 
mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, being 
vigorously attacked on all sides by the victorious horse, 
broke their ranks and fled. Then, says Arrian,* “Kratems, 

1. 1 speak from actual observation of the field of Chilian wfila for 
some days after the battle, when the country had been deluged with rain. 
Both battles were fought on the same ground, between the town of Mong 
and the southern end of the Pabhi hills. 

2. Curtius, Vita Alex., viii 14. 37. 


3. 'Anabasis,' V. 18. 
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and the captains who were with him on the other side of the 
river* no sooner perceived the victory to incline to the 
Macedonians* than they passed over* and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.** 

From the last statement which I have quoted* it is clear 
that the battle-field was within sight of Alexander's camp. 
Now* this is especially true of the plain about Mong* which is 
within easy ken of the east of Alexander's camp at Shah-Kabir* 
the nearest point being only 2 miles distant. With this last 
strong evidence in favour of Jaliipur as the site of Alexander’s 
camp* ][. close my discussion of this interesting question. But 
as some readers* like Mr. Grote*^ the historian of Greece* may 
still think that General Abbott has shown "highly plausible 
reasons” in support of his opinion that Alexander's camp was 
at Jhelam* I may here point out that the village of Pabril* 
which he has selected as the battlefield* is not less than 
14 miles from Jhelam* and therefore quite beyond the ken of 
Alexander’s camp. I may quote also Abbott’s own admbsion 
that the bed of the Sukhtir river* a level plain of sand one 
mile in width* "is a torrent after heavy rain* and is so full 
of quicksands as to be unsuited to military operations.” Now* 
this very Sukheir river actually lies between Pabril and the 
site of the Indian camp opposite Jhelam* and as we know that 
a heavy storm of rain had fallen during the preceding night* 
the Sukhetr would have been an impossible torrent at the time 
of the battle. And so also would have been the Jada river, 
which joins the Jhelam just below the Sukhetr. With these 
two intervening rivers* which* whether wet or dry, would 
have been obstacles equally great to the inarch of the Indian 
army* and more specially to the passage of the Indian army» 
and more specially to the passage of the war-chariots* I am 
quite satbfied that the battlefield could not have been to the 
north of the Sukhetr river. 

1. 'History of Greec«** xiL 308* note. 
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The position of Bukephala still remains to be discussed. 
According to Strabo,^ the city of Bukephala was built on 
the west bank of the river^ where Alexander had crossed it ; 
but Plutarch* says that it was near the Hydaspes, in the 
place where Bukephalus was buried. Arrian/ however, 
states that it was built on the site of his camp, and was 
named Bukephala in memory of his horse. Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justin leave the exact position undecided; but they all 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of the river to Niksa, 
which was certainly built on the field of battle. With these 
conflicting statements alone to guide us, it is difficult to arrive 
at any positive conclusion. According as we follow Strabo 
or Arrian, we must place Bukephala at Dil&war, or at JaUIpur. 
Both places are equidistant from the battle-field of Mong, 
which I take without much hesitation to be the site of Nikaea. 
If the two cities were built on the same plan, which is 
not improbable, then Dilkwar would have the preferable claim 
to represent Bukephala, as its ruined mound is of the same 
size and height as that of Mong. I have already noticed in 
another place the possibility that Bugiad, or Bugi^l, the name 
of the district in which Dildwar is situated, may be only an 
abbreviation of BukephWa by the easy elision of the ph. But 
this is only a guess, and I have nothing else to offer on the 
subject, save the fact that the ancient name of Jal&lpur was 
certainly Gifjdh, w'hile that of Dildwar is quite uncertain, as 
Udinagar is applied to at least three different places. The 
claims of Dilawar and JaWlpur are perhaps equally balanced, 
excepting in the one important point of position, in which the 
latter has a most decided advantage ; and as this superiority 
would not have escaped the keen observation of the founder 
of Alexandria, I think that Jalalpur must be the site of the 

famous city of Bukephala. 

1. Geogr., XV. 1, 29. 

2. Life of Alexander.* 

3. *inabasis' v. I9. 
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Nikcea. or Mong 

The position of Mong has already been described, but I 
may repeat that it is 6 miles to the east of Jalftlpur. and the 
same distance to the south of Dilawar. The name is usually 
pronounced Mong, or Mung, but it is written without the 
nasal, and is said to have been founded by Raja Moga or 
Muga. He is also called Raja SankMr, which I take to 
mean king of the Sakas, or Saca. His brother R&ma founded 
Rdmpur, or Ricnnagar, the modem Rasul, which is 6 miles to 
the north-cast of Mong, and exactly opposite Diliwar. His 
sister’s son, named Kim-kamirath, was Raja of Girj&k or 
JaHlpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is situated, 
is 600 feet long by 400 feet broad and 50 feet high, and is 
visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 97S houses 
built of large old bricks and 5000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Jits. The old wells are very numerous, their exact number, 
according to my informant, being 175, 

I have already stated that I take Mong to be the site 
of Nikxa, the city which Alexander built on the scene of his 
battle with Porus. The evidence on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could be wished ; but I have still to explain 
how the name of Nikaea could have been changed to Mong. 
The tradition that the town was founded by Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts’s Taxila inscription. Now Moga 
is the same name as Moa, and the coins of Moa, or Mauas 
are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on these coins forms the letters NIK which I take to 
be the abbreviation of Nikaa, the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Nikola must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great king Moga, and 
therefore a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as the founder, 
we may reasonably conclude that be must have rebuilt or 
increased the place under the new name of Moga^grama, which 
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in the spoken dialects, would be shortened to Moga/on and 
Mong. Coins ot all the Indo-Scythian princes are found at 
Mong in considerable numbers, and I see no reason to doubt 
that the place is as old as the time of Alexander. The copper 
coins of the Nameless Indo-Scythian king especially are found 
in such numbers at Mong that they are now commonly known 
in the neighbourhood as Jlfonge-sdAts. 

Gujarat 

The city of Gujarat is situated 9 miles to the west 
of the Chenab river, on the high-road from Jhelam to 
Labor. The city is said to have been first called Haif6i, and 
the district Hairai-des.^ Its original foundation is ascribed to a 
Surajbansi Rajput named Bachan Pal, of whom nothing more 
is foundation is ascribed to a Surajbansi Rajput named Bachan 
Pdl, of whom nothing more is known; and its restoration is 
attributed to AH Khdn a Gujar, whose name is strangely 
like that of Alakhdna, the Raja of Gurjjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Varmma between a. d. 883 add 901. Following 
up these traditions, Gujaiit is said to have been destroyed in 
A. D. 1303, and to have been rebuilt by the Gujars in a. h. 996» 
or A. D. 1588, during the reign of Akbar. 

Sakata, or Sangala. 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago been recognized in 
the Sdkala of the Brahmans and the Sdgal of the Buddhists; but 
its position would still perhaps have remained undetermined, 
had it not fortunately been visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang in a. d. 630. Both Arrian and Curtius place 
Sangala to the east of the Hydraotes, or Rivi ; but the itine- 
rary of Hwen Thsang shows that it was to the west of the 
Rivi, and as nearly as possible in the positon of the present 
Sanglawala*Tiha, or *'Sangala Hill.'* I first became acquainted 
with this place in 1839, when I obtained a copy of Mogal Beg’s 
manuscript map, compiled by Wilford, who has three times 
described its position in the 'Asiatic Researches.** But I was 

1. 1 Uk« Haifdt to be only an aspirated form of Ardtta, 

S. Vols. V. 282; vi. 520; ix. 53. 
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not able to obtain any account of the place until 18S4, when 
I heard from Colonel G. Hamilton, who had visited it, and 
from Captain Blagrave, who had surveyed it, that Sangala 
was a real hill with traces of buildings, and with a sheet of 
water on one side of it. During my tour through the Panj&b, 
I was able to visit the hill myself, and I am now satisfied that 
it must be the Sangala of Alexander, although the position 
does not agne with that which his historians have 
assigned to it. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang She-kU-lo, or S6kala, was 
in ruins, and the chief town of the district was Tse-kia, or 
Chekia, which may also be read as Dhaka or Taka. The 
pilgrim places this new town at 15 li, or 2^ miles, to the north- 
east of Sikala ; but as all the country within that range is 
open and flat, it is certain that no town could ever have existed 
in the position indicated. In the same direction, however, 
but at 19 miles, or 115 fr, I found the ruins of a large town, 
called Asarur, which accord almost exactly with the pilgrim’s 
description of the new town of Tse-kia. It is necessary to fix 
the position of this place, because Hwen Thsang’s measure- 
ments, both coming and going, are referred to it and not to 
Stkala. From Kashmir the pilgrim proceeded by Punach to 
Rajapura, a small town in the lower bills, which is now called 
Raiaori. From thencf he travelled to the south-east over a 
mountain, and across a river called Chen4a4o-po~kia, which 
is the Chandrabh&ga, or modem Chen&b, to She-ye-pu-lo, or 
JayapMra (probably Hliizftbid), where he slept for the night, 
and on the next day he reached Tu-kia, the whole distance 
being 700 li, or 1 16 miles. As a south-east direction would 
have taken the pilgrim to the east of the Rivi, we must look 
for some known point in his subsequent route as the best 
means of checking this erroneous bearing. This fixed point 
we find in She-lan4o-h, the well-known Jdlandhara, which 
the pilgrim places at 500, plus 50, plus 140 or 150 li, or alto- 
gether between 690 and 700 li to the east of Tse-kia. This 
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place was. therefore, as nearly as possible, equidistant from 
Rajaori and JUandhar. Now, Asarur is exactly 112 miles 
distant from each of these places in a direct line drawn on the 
map, and as it is undoubtedly a very old place of considerable 
size I am satisfied that it must be the town of Tse-kiM 
described by Hwen Thsang. 

In A. D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of SOkaia 
completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 It, or 3} miles. In the midst 
of the ruins there was still a small portion of the old city 
inhabited, which was only 6 or 7 li, or just one mile, in circuit. 
Inside the city there was a monastery of one hundred mnn ij^ 
who studied the Hinayina, or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, 
and beside it there was a stupa, 200 feet in height, where the 
four previous Buddhas had left their footprints. At 5 or 
6 li, or less than 1 mile, to the north-west, there was a second 
stupa, also about 200 feet high, which was built by King Asoka 
on the spot where the four previous Buddhas had explained 
the law. 

SdnglatHtia Tiba is a. small rocky bill forming two sides of a 
triangle, with the open side towards the south-east. The north 
side of the hill rises to a height of 215 feet, but the north jast 
side is only 160 feet. The interior area of the triangle slopes gra- 
dually down to the south-east till it ends abruptly in a steep bank 
32 feet above the ground. This bank was once crowmed with a 
brick wall, which I was able to trace only at the east end, where 
it joined the rock. The whole area is covered with brick ruins, 
amongst which I found two square foundations. The bricks 
are of a very large size, 15 by 9 by 3 inches. During the 
last fifteen years these bricks have been removed in great 
numbers. Neariy 4000 were canied to the large village of 
Marh, 6 miles to the north, and about the same number must 
have been taken to the top of the hill to form a tower for the 
survey <q>erations. The base of the hill is from 1700 to 1800 
feet on each side, or just 1 mile in circuit. On the east and 
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south sides the approach to the hill is covered by a large 
swamp, half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, which dries up annually in the summer, but during 
the seasonal rains has a general depth of about 3 feet. In 
the time of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet of 
water, which has been gradually lessened in depth by the 
annual washings of silt from the hill above. On the north- 
eastern side of the hill there are the remains of two large 
buildings, from which I obtained old bricks of the enormous 
size of 17} by 11 by 3 inches. Close by there is an old well 
which was lately cleared out by some of the wandering tribes. 
On the north-western side, 1000 feet distant, there is a low 
ridge of rock called Munda-kapura, from 25 to 30 feet in 
height, and about 500 feet in length, which has formerly been 
covered with brick buildings. At 1{ mile to the south, there 
is another ridge of three small bills, called Arna and little 
Sdngala. All these hills are formed of the same dark grey 
rock as that of Chanyot and of the Karftna hills to the west of 
the Chenib, which contains much iron, but is not worked on 
account of the want of fuel. The production of iron is noticed 
by Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the description of the 
Chinese pilgrim, I only find two places that can be indentified. 
The first is the site of the modern town, which was about a 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in the midst of the ruins. 
This I take to be the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly have been occupied 
in preference to any part of the open plain below, on account 
of its security. The second is the stupa -of Asoka, which was 
situated at rather less than 1 mile to the north-west of the 
monastery inside the town. This I would identify with the 
l >w ridge of rock on the north-west called Mundapapura^ of 
which the highest point at the north-western end is 4000 feet, 
or more than three-quarters of a mile distant from the central 
point of the triangular area of the town The plain on the 
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north and west sides of the hill is strewn with broken pottery 
and fragments of brick for a considerable distance, showing 
that the town must once have extended in both of those 
directions. But the whole circuit of these remains did not 
appear to be more than 1^ or 1 J miles, or about one-half of 
Hwen Thsang’s measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of S&kala have been 
collected from the Mahlbhilrata by Professor Lassen in his 
'Pentapotamia Indies.'^ According to that poem, SUcala, 
the capital of the Madras^ who are also called Jflrtikas and 
Bahfkas, was situated on the Apagd rivulet to the west of the 
Ifdvati, or Ravi river. It was approached from the east 
side by pleasant paths through the Pilu forest, 

‘‘Sami-^i/f# Kariranflm vaneshu sukhavartmasu.'* 
which Professor Lassen translates ''per afnoenas sylvanm 
tramites ambulantes.*' But the PUu^ or Salvadora P^sica, 
is the commonest wood in this part of the Panjftb, and is 
specially abundant in the Rechna Do&b. In these "Pleasant 
paths’' of the Pilu forest, the traveller was unfortunately 
liable to be despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This descrip- 
tion by the author of the Mah&bhftrata was fully verified by 
Hwen Thsang in a. d. 630, and again by myself in 1863. On 
leaving SHkala, the Chinese pilgrim travelled eastward into 
a forest of Po4o-she trees, where his party encountered fifty 
brigands, who robbed them of their clothes.* In N<tvember, 
1863, 1 approached SAkala from the east through a continuous 
wood of Pilu trees, and pitched my tent at the foot of the 
hill. During the night the tent was three times approached 
by parties of robbers who were detected by the vigilance of 
my watch dog. M. Julien has properly rendered Hwen 
Thsang Po-lo-she by Paldsa, the Butea frondosa, or Dhdk tr^e ; 
but as the forest consisted of Pilu trees, both tefore and 
after the time of Hwen Thsang, I would suggest the propriety 

1. Pantepot. Ind., pp. 73, 74. 

2. 'Hiouen Thsang,' u 97. 
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of correcting Pi-lo-she to PUo ; I conjecture that the Chinese 
editor of the pilgrim’s life, who was most probably ignorant 
of the Pilu, substituted the well-known Paldsa, which is 
frequently mentioned by Hwen Thsang, under the belief 
that he was making an important and necessary 
correction. 

The country is still well known as Madr-des, or the 
district of the Madras^ which is said by some to extend from 
the Biis to the Jhelaro, but by others only to the Chen&b. 
Regarding the Apagd rivulet, I believe that it may be 
recognized in the Ayak Nadi, a small stream which has its 
rise in the^Jammu hills to the north- east of Syftlkot. After 
passing Syfllkot the Ayak runs westerly near Sodhra, where 
in the rainy season it throws off its superfluous water in the 
Chenftb. It then turns to the south-south-west past Banka 
and Nandanwft to BhutUa, and continues this same course 
till within a few miles of Asarur. There it divides into two 
branches, which, after passing toihe east and west to Asarur, 
rejoin at 2i miles to the south of Sdngalawdla Tiba. Its 
course is marked in the revenue survey maps for 15 miles 
to the south-west of Sftngala, where it is called the Nananwi 
canal. An intelligent man of Asarur informed me that he 
had seen the bed of the Nananwft 20 kos to the south-west, 
and that he had always heard that it fell into the Rivi a 
a long w|y off. This, then, must be Arrian’s "small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 stadia, or 
111 miles, to the east of the Akesines, below its junction with 
the Hydaspes.' At that time, therefore, the water of the 
Ajrak must have flowed for a long distance below S&ngala, 
and most probably fell into the Rftvi, as stated by my 
informant. Near Asarur and SAngala, the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons ; but there must have been water in it at 
Dhakawala only 24 miles above Asarur, even so late as the 
reign of Shtt JahAn, when his son DAri Shekoh drew a canal 


1. ‘Anabasis,’ vi. a 
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from that place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, which is 
also called the Ayak, or Jhilri canal. 

The Buddhist notices of SUcala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of 
the seven kings who went towards Siigal to carry off 
Prabhlvati, the wife of king Kusa.^ But the king, mounting 
an elephant, met them outside the city, and cried out with 
so loud a voice, *T am Kusa,*' that the exclamation was 
heard over the whole world, and the seven kings fled away 
in terror. This legend may have some reference to the seven 
brothers and sisters of Amba>Kipa, which is only 40 miles to 
the east of Sftngala. Before the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgtd was the capital of Raja Milinda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasena.* The territory was thhn called Yona, 
Yttvana, which might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo>Scythian successors ; but as Nagasena is 
said to have lived either 400 or 500 years after Buddha, the 
date of Hilinda is uncertain. Milinda himself states that 
he was born at Alasadda, which was 200 yojans, or about 
1400 niiles, distant from SUgal. He was therefore undoubtedly 
a foreigner ; and, in spite of the exaggerated distance, I would 
identify his birthplace with Alexandria Opiane, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucasus, about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. 
At a somewhat later period, S&kda was subject to Mahirkul, or 
Mikirkul. who lost bis kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign 
against Baliditya, king of Magadha. But being afterwards set 
at liberty by the conqueror, he obtained possession of Kashmir 
by treachery. I know of no other mention of Sikala until A. D. 
033, when it was visited by Hwen Thsang, who describes the 
neighbouring town of Tse-kia as the capital of a large kingdom, 
which extended from the Indus to the Byls, and from the foot 
of the hills to the confluence of the five rivers. 

1. Hardy, *llaBaal of Buddhisni,* S63, note. 

2. IbU. sia. 
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The classical notices of SAagala are confined to the two 
historical accounts of Arrian and Curtins, and a passing 
mention by Diodorus. Curtins simply calls it “a great city 
defended not only by a wall, but by a swamp (^alws).'* ** But 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the inhabitants after- 
wards escaped by swimming across if {paludem tramnntre). 
Arrian calls it a lake, Uim/n, but adds that it was not deep, 
that it was near the city wall, and that one of the gates 
opened upon it. He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being defended by brick walls and 
covered by the lake. Outside the city there was a low 
hill, yqXo^oc, which the Kathteans had surrounded with a triple 
line of carts for the protection of their camp.f This little hill 
I would identify with the low ridge to the north-west, called 
MuH4»papura, which would certainly appear to have been 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pottery do 
not extend so far.^ I conclude that the camp on the hill was 
formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for whom 
there was no room in the already crowded dty. The bill 
must have been close to the city waUs, because the Katbwans, 
after the second line of carts had been broken by the Greeks, 
fled into the city and shut the gates. It is clear, therefore, 
that the triple row of carts could only have surrounded the 
hill on three sides, and that the fourth side was open to the 
city. The hill was thus connected with the dty as a temporary 
out-work, from which the defenders, if overpowered, could 
make their escape behind the walls. As the number of - carts 
captured by Alexander was only 300, the hill must have been 
a very small one ; for if we allow 100 carts to each line, the 
innermost line, where they were dosely packed, at 10 feet per 

* Vita Alex., ix. t : **Ad nnagnam deinde urbem 
pervenit, non muro solum, sed edam palude rminitam.” 

t 'Anabasis, v. 22 : KikKif hi roO dfid(ar 

wcpton^oovrcr, imhe tihrAt lorfawaitsuor, dr ipurAstb 
xdpoica irjM/h/M^sdu tw 

t See Map No. VIII. 
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cart, could not have been more than 1000 feet in length 
round the three sides at the base. Placing the middle row 50 
feet beyond the inner one, its length would have been 1200 feet, 
and that of the outer row, at the same distance, would have 
been 1400 feet, or little more than a quarter of a Kow 

this accords so well with the size of the Mundapapwa bin, that 
I feel considerable confidence in the accuracy of my indenti- 
fication. As these carts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to 
form a single line of barrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit 
to its size, as 300 carts would not have extended more than 
5000 feet, or about 17 feet per cart, if placed end to end ; but 
as there may have been numerous trees on the bank of the lake, 
the length of the barrier may be extended to about 6000 feet. 
Now it is remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer 
line according to my survey, which shows the utmost extent 
of the lake in thu rainy season. I could find no trace of the 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded the town, 
but I was not disappointed, as the rains of two thousand years 
must have obliterated them long ago. 

The Kathwans made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they were checked by 
the barrier of carts, and driven back into the city. The walls 
were then breached by undermining, and the place was taken 
by assault, in which the Kathaeans, according to Arrian, lost 
17,000 slain, and 70,000 prisoners. Curtius, however, gives 
the loss of the Kathseans at 8000 killed. I am satisfied that 
Arrian’s numbers are erroneous, either through error or 
exaggeration, as the city was a small one, and could not, at 
the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 square feet to each person, 
have contained more than 12,000 people. If we double or 
triple this for the influx of fugitives, the whole number would 
be abont 30,000 persons. I should like, therefore, to read 
Arrian’s numbers as 7000 slain and 17,000 prisoners. This 
would bring his number of slain into accord with Curtius, and 
his total number into accord with probability. 
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Both Curtius and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotes before he advanced against Sangala, 
which should therefore be to the east of that river. But the 
detailed measurements of Hwen Thsang are too precise^ the 
statement of the Mahibhirata is too clear^ and the coincidence 
of name is too exact to be set aside lightly. Now, the accounts 
of both Arrian and Curtius show that Alexander was in full 
march for the Ganges when he heard "that certain free Indians 
and Kathaeans were resolved to give him battle if he attempted 
to lead his army thither.** Alexander no sooner heard this 
than he immediately directed his march against the Kathaeans, 
that is, he (hanged the previous direction of his march, and 
proceeded towards Sangala. This was the uniform plan on 
which he acted during his campaign in Asia, to leave no 
enemy behind him. When he was in full march for Persia, he 
turned aside to besiege Tyre ; when he was in hot pursuit of 
Bessus, the murderer of Darius, he turned to the south to 
subdue Drangiana and Arachosia ; and when he was longing 
to enter India, he deviated from his direct march to besiege 
Aornos. With the Kathseans the provocation was the 
same. Like the Tyrians, the Drangians, and the Bazarians of 
Aornos, they wished to avoid rather than to oppose Alexander ; 
but if attacked they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
tlien on the eastern bank of the Hydraotes, or Rivi, and on 
the day after his depature from the river he came to the city 
of Pimprama, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, and on 
the third day reached Sangala. As he was obliged to halt 
after his first two marches, they must have been forced ones, 
of not less than 2S miles each, and his last may have been a 
common march of 12 or 15 miles. Sangala, therefore, must 
have been about 60 or 65 miles from the camp on the bank of 
the Hydraotes. Now this is the exact distance of the Sangala 
hill from Labor which was most probably the position of 
Alexander's camp when he heard of the recusancy of 
the Kathei. I believe, therefore, that Alexander at once 
gave up his march to the Ganges, and rec.ossed the R&vi to 
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punish the people of Sangala for daring to withhold their 
submission. 


Taki, and Asanir. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable position 
of Hwen Thsang*s Tse-kia, which was the capital of the Panj&b 
in A.D. 633. It is situated about 2 miles to the south of the 
high-road between Labor and Pindi Bhatiyte, being' 45 miles 
from the former, and 24 from the latter place. ^ It is 19 miles 
distant from Sangala by the road, but not more than 16 miles 
in a direct line across the country. Nothing whatever is known 
of its ancient history, but the people say that it was originally 
called Udamnagar^ or Uda-Nagari, and that it was deserted 
for many centuries, until Akbar’s time, when Ugar Shah, a 
Dogar, built the Masjid, which still exists, on the top of the 
mound. The antiquity claimed for the place is confirmed by 
the large size of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which are 
found all over the ruins, and by the great number of Indo- 
Scythian coins that' are discovered annually after heavy rain. 
It therefore reaches back to the first century before the Chris- 
tian era, and from its position I believe it to be the Pimprama 
of Alexander. 

The ruins of Asarur consist of an extensive mqund 15,600 
feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit. The highest point is in the 
north-west quarter, where the mound rises to 59 feet above the 
fields. This part, which I take to be the ancient palace, is 600 
feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite regular in shape. It 
contains an old well 21 feet in diameter, which has not been 
used for many years, and is now dry. The palace is completely 
surrounded by a line of large mounds about 25 feet in height, 
and 8100 feet, or 1} miles in circuit, which was evidently the 
stronghold or citadel of the place. The mounds are rounded 
and prominent, like the ruins of large towers or bastions. On 
the east and south sides of the citadel the mass of ruins sinks 


1. See Map No. VI. 
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to 10 and 15 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the 
citadel, and is, no doubt, the remains of the old city. I could 
find no trace of any ancient buildings, as all the surface bricks 
have been long ago carried off to the neighbouring shrine of 
Ugar Shah at Khdngdk Masrur;. but amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of the Masjid I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which could only have belonged 
to buildings of some importance. I found also a wedgeshaped 
brick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with a breadth of 10 
inches at t^e narrow end, and nearly 10^ inches at the broad 
end. This could only have been made for a stupa, or a well, 
but inpst probably for the latter, as the existing well is 21 feet 
in diameter. Asarur is now a small village of only 45 houses. 

Hwen Thsang places Tse~kia at 14 or 15 It, or 2} miles, to 
the north-east of Sdkala; but as there are no traces of any 
former town in this position, I think it very probable that the 
true numbers should be 1 14 or 1 15 /*, or 19 miles, which is just 
the distance between Sangala and Asarur by the road, although 
in a direct line it is not more than 16 miles. The circuit of 
Tse-kia was about 20 /*, or upwards of three miles, which 
agrees sufficiently well with my measurement of the ruins of 
Asarur at 15,600 feet, or just 3 miles. At the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit there were ten monasteries, but very few 
Buddhists, and the mass of the people worshipped the Brahma- 
nical gods. To the north-east of the town at 10 U or nearly 
2 miles, there was a stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, which 
marked the spot where Buddha had halted, and wliich was said 
to contain a large quantity of I'elics. This stupa may, I think, 
be identified with the little mound of 5d/dr, near Thata 
Syadon, just two miles to the north of Asarur. 

Raa-si, or Nara-Sinha. 

On leaving Tst-kia, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward to 
Na-to-Seng-ho, or N/jti^a-Sinha, beyond which place he entered 
the forest of Po4o-she, or PUu trees (Salvaiora PwskaX where 
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he encountered the brigands, as already related. This town of 
Nara-Sinha is, I believe, represented by the large ruined 
mound of RanSi, which is situated 9 miles to the south of 
Shekohpura, and 25 miles to the east-south-east of Asarur, and 
about the same distance to the west of Labor. ^ Si, or Sih, is 
the usual Indian contraction for Sink, and Ran is a well-known 
interchange of pronunciation with Nar, as in Rasui or Nared, 
a large town in the Gwalior territory, about 35 miles to the 
south of Narwar, and in Nakhhr for Lakhnor, the capital of 
Katehar, or Rohilkkand. In Ransi. therefore, we have not only 
an exact correspondence of position, but also most precise 
agreement of name, with the long-sought-for Nara-Sinha of 
the Chinese pilgrim. This identification is the more valuable, 
as It furnishes the most conclusive evidence that could be 
desired of the accuracy of the Hwen Thsang’s emplacement of 
Sargala to the westward of the Rfivi, instead of to the east- 
Mitd, as indicated by the classical authorities. 

The remains of Ran-si consist of a large ruined mound, 
600 feet in length from north to sooth, and 500 feet from 
east to west, with a general height of from 20 to 23 feet. 
It is thickly covered with broken bricks of large size, and 
coins are occasionally found by the saltpetre manufactures. 
All the old ruined mounds in the Punjftb, as Shorkot, Multftn, 
Harapa, etc., abound in saltpetre, which has been derived 
from man’s occupation, and which, therefore, affords a certain 
proof that the mound of Ransi is not a natural elevation, but 
an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result of many 
centuries. Ransi also possesses a tomb of a Naogaja, or'giant 
of "nine yards,” which I believe to be only the remains ot 
a recumbent statue of Buddha, after his attairunent of Nirvdna, 
or death. Similar gigantic statues of bricks and mud are 
stfll made in Barma, which, when in ruins, present exactly 
the same appearance as these Nao-gaja tombs. As Buddha 
was believed to have died with his face to the east, all the 


1. See Map N^ VI- 
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Sirvdna statues would, of course, be placed in a direction 
from north to south ; and as Muhammadan tombs in India 
are placed in the same direction, I believe that the early 
Musalmans took advantage of these Buddhist statues to form 
ready-made tombs for their leaders who fell in battle. I shall 
have more to say on this subject hereafter, and I only mention 
it here as another proof of the antiquity of Ransi. 

Ambakapi, or Amakatis. 

Amba and Kdpi are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, whose story* has already 
been referred to in my account of Minikyila. According to 
the legend, the family consisted of three brothers, named 
Sir-kap, Sir suk, and Amba. and of four siseters, name Kdpi, 
Kalpi, Munde, and M&ndehi, each of whom is said to have 
founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Ransi. The ruins of these cities are 
pointed out at the following places : 

1st. Sir-kap is a mound of ruins near the village of Balarh, 

6 miles to the south of Shekohpura. It is remarkable that 
the name of Balarh is also connected with Sirkap in the 
legends of the Sindh Sdgar Doab. which assign the Balarh 
Tope as the seat of this Raja. 

2nd. Sirsuk is a ruined mound, near the village of Mur^d, 
3^ miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 2^ miles to the north 
of this Sir-kap mound. 

3rd. Amba is a large ruined mound and village, upwards 
of 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and one mile to the 
east of Ransi. 

4th. Kdpip or Kdnpi, as it is also written and 
pronounced, is a small mound 2} miles to the east of Amba, 
on the old high-road to Labor. 
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Sth. Kaipi is another small ruined mound near the 
village of Bhuipur, about midway between the mounds of 
Sri-kap and Amba. 

Sth. Mundi is a ruined mound and village on the west 
bank of the Bdgh-hachha rivcr^ 8 miles to the south of 
Ransi and Amba. 

7th. Mdndehi is a ruined mound and village to the 
south-east of Amba and Kapi, from which it is equidistant 
3} miles. 

All of these mounds are on the western bank of the 
Bdgh^baehha river, and at a mean distance of about 25 miles 
to the westward of Labor. The whole of the villages just 
mentioned will be found in the district map of Labor, but 
the mounds themselves are shown only in the large map of 
the Sarakpur Parganah. I have already remarked that the 
name of the Bdgh-bachha river is most probably connected 
with the legend of the ''Seven hungry Tiger Cubs” 
(Bdgh-bachhas), whose names are preserved in those of the 
seven mounds above noted. The same story is told here that 
is so common in the Sindh SSgar Do&b. Ris&lu, the Raja of 
Syilkot, plays at Chopar with Str-kap for a human head, and 
having won it accepts his daughter Kokild instead of the 
stake. The people have the most undoubting faith in the 
truth of this legend, and they quoted, with evident satisfaction, 
the following couplet in support of their belief : — 

•*Amba-Kapa pai lor at, 

Kalpi bahin chhur/lwan at** 

'When strife arose’ tween Amb and K4p 
Their sister Kalpi made it up. 

As they could give no explanation of the nature of this 
quarrel, the couplet adds but little to our information 
regarding the seven brothers and sisters. I may observe, 
however that the junction of the two names of Amba and 
Kapi is most probably as old as the time of Ptolemy, who 
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places a town named AttuUtatis, or Amakapis, to the west 
of Rivi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Labokta, or 
Labor.* 

The mound of Amba is 900 feet square, and from 25 to 30 
feet in height ; but as the whole of the surrounding fields, 
for a breadth of about 000 feet, are covered with broken pottery, 
the full extent of the ancient town may be taken at not less 
than 8000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. The mound 
itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, amongst 
which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. I found 
also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of speckled iron 
ore, similar to that of Sangala, and of the Karina hills. 
According to the statements of the people, the place was 
founded by Raja Amba 1800 or 1900 years ago, or just about 
the beginning of Christian era. This date would make the 
three brothers contemporary with Hushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka, the three great kings of the Yudu, or Kushdn race 
of Indo^ytbians, with whom I am, on other grounds, inclined 
to identity them. At present, however, I am not prepared 
to enter upon the long discussion which would be necessary 
to estaUudi their identity. 

Lobawar, or Labor 

The great city of Lihor, which has been the capital of 
the Panjib for nearly nine hundred years, is said to have been 
founded by Lava, or Lo, the son of Rima, after whom it was 
named Lohdvar. Under this form it is mentioned by Abu 
Rihin ; but the present form of the name Ldhor, which was 
soon adopted by the Muhammadans, has now become universal. 
Its history has been described by Mr. Thornton in a very 
full and able account, replete with interesting information. 

1. The tdmtification ol Ptolemy's laieifawlth Lahor was lint 
aude la Kiepert* a Map ol India, according to Ptolsmy. which accom* 
panted Lanea'a ‘ladteche Altertbanwhunde.' It has tinea been 
confirmed by Mm reeearchee of Mr. T. H. Thornton, the aathor of the 
'Htetory and Aatiqnitiee of Lahor.' 
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He has identified lAhor with the LaboUa of Ptdemy, which 
I believe to be correct, taking the first two syllables Lafio 
to represent the name of Lma. Bat I would alter the 
termination of He to Ika. or /eke, thus making the whde name 
Labolaki for LaviUaka. or the ''abode of Laoa" 

Hwen Tbsang makes no mention of lihor, although it is 
almost certain that he must have passed through it on his 
way from Tiki to Jftlandhar. He notes^ that he halted for a 
whole month at a large city on the eastern frontier of Tiki ; 
but as this kingdom extended to the ByAs river on the east, 
the great city on its eastern frontier should be looked for on 
the line of the Bits, and not on the R&vi. It was most probably 
Kasur. The first distinct mention of lAhor occuts in the 
campaigns of Mahmfid of Ghazni, when the BrAhman kings of 
the Kabul valley, being, driven from PeshAwar and Ohind, 
established their new capital first at BAiVa on the Jhelam, 
and afterwards at Labor. Thus both Jay PH, and his son 
Aiiani PH, the successive antagonists of MahmOd, are called 
Rajas of Labor by Ferishta. This Hindu dynasty was 
subverted in a. d. 1031, when Labor became the residence of 
a Muhammadan governor under the king of Ghazni.* Upwards 
of a century later, inA.D. 1152, when BahrAm was driven 
from Ghazni by the Afghans of Ghor bis son Knshru established 
himself at Labor. But this kingdom lasted for only two 
generations, until A. o. 1 186, when the sovereignty of the 
Ghasnavis was finally extinguished by the capture and 
imprisonment of Khusru Malik, the last of his race. 

* ^ 

KuMwar, or Katur 

According to the traditions of the people KatAr was 
founded by Kusa, the son of Rdma, after whom it was 

1. Jalian*! 'Hionea Tbsang/ I. 99. 

3. This date is derived Irom Ferishta ; but there are coins of 
Hahichl with Arabic and Sanskrit inscriptions, stmck at Mahv hfpur 
in A. a. 1019. Mr. Thomas has identified this dtp with Labor. It is 
found in Abu Rihin. and other Mnhhmmadan historians, under the 
corrupt form oi JdmMfukm, the capital of Lehor. 
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named Kttsdvar, which, like the contemporary city of LohAwar, 
has been slightly altered in pronunciation by the transposition 
of the vowels. The town stands on the high bank of the 
old bed of the BiAs river, 32 miles to the south-south-east of 
Labor/ and is popularly said .to have oqce possessed Mra 
kUah, or "twelve forts,'* of which seven only are now standing. 
Its antiquity is undoubted. There are, however, no buildings 
or remains of any consequence ; but the extent of the ruins 
is very great ;* and the situation on the highroad between 
Labor and the old point of junction of the BiAs and Satlej. 
opposite Firuzpur, is so favourable that it must have been 
occupi^ at a very early date. The position also is a strong 
one, as it is covered by the BiAs river on the south, and by 
ravines on the other sides. It is quite impossible to define 
the limits of the ancient city, as the suburbs of the present 
town are entirely covered with the ruins of tombs and 
masjids, and other massive buildings ; but it could not, I 
think, have occupied less than one square mile, which vrould 
give a circuit of about four miles for the walled town. Several 
of the tombs are fully a mile distant from the present town ; 
and at least one-half of the intervening space, which is thicly 
covered with ruins, would appear to have belonged to the 
ancient city. It seems probable, therefore, that this must 
be the "great town" on the eastern frontier of Tdki, that is, 
on the BiAs river, at which Hwen Thsang halted for a month 
on his way from the capital of Tdki to Cbinapati. Unfortu- 
nately, he has omitted the usual details, and we have only 
the one bare fact, that it was situated somewhere on the 
right bank of the BiAs opposite Labor, to guide us in deter- 
mining its position. 

1. See Map No VI. 

2. 1 apeak from peraenal survey and ekamination ; but I can 
also refer to Lientenant Bsrr’a ‘Kabul and the Panjib,* p. 409,— "Kaiur. 
alaifeand ancient town, that in former days must have covered an 
extensive area, as iu mios are interminable." 
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Chiaapati, or Pad 

Hwen Thsang places the town of Chinapati at SOOli, or 
83 miles, to the east of Tdki, a position which corresponds 
almost exactly with PaM. a large and very old town, situated 
27 miles to the north-east of Kashr, and 10 miles to the wrest 
of the Bils river.' Unfortunately there is a discrepancy in 
-the recorded distance of the next place visited by the pilgrim, 
otherwise the site of Chinapati might have been fixed absolute- 
ly with reference to its bearing and distance from the well- 
known city of Jftlandhar. In the life* of Hwen Thsang, 
Chinapati is said to be SO It, or 8 miles, to the north-west of 
the Tdntasaoana monastery, which was ISO ti, or 2S miles, 
to the south-west of JUandhar. But in the Travels* of Hwen 
Thsang the distance of the monastery b stated at SOO U, or 
83 miles, from Chinapati. This last dbtance b quite im- 
possible, as it would place Chinapati about 30 miles to the 
north of Tiki, instead of 83 miles to the east of it, as 
specified by the pilgrim in hb journal. On the other hand, 
the shorter dbtance of eight miles would place it in the midst 
of the sandy bed of BiAs river, where no town has ever 
exbted. 1 would, therefore, propose to read lS0/», or 25 
miles, which would fix Chinapati at the town of Patti, in the 
very position that has already been determined by the bearing 
and distance firam TdA*. 

Patti is a large brick town of considerable antiquity. 
According to Burnes,* it eras built in the reign of Akbar; but 
he b undoubtedly wrong, as the town was already the head 
of a Parganah in the time of Humiyun, who assigned it to his 
servant Jeohar.* It b called Patti-Haibatpur by Abul Fazl,* 
and it b still known as Haibatpur-Patti. According to the 

1. Sm Map Ho. VI 

% JoUra's ’Hiouea Thsaag,’ i. 102. 

S. AW.lLieS. 

4. 'Ttavela ia FujSb and Bokhaia,* U. 9. 

8. *MaBM»ifa of HuaiSjrBa,’ 112. 

9. ‘Ajrla Akbari.'il. 260. 
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people, the town received its Muhammadan name from Haibat 
KhAn, whose date is not known, but I think it probable that 
he may be indentified with Haibat Kh4n Sbirwtoi, who was a 
leading noble in the time of Sikandar Lndi. and who comman* 
ded the army of V>e Afghan king against Humkyun on bis return 
from Persia. The antiquity of PaUi is proved by the numbers 
of burnt l^icks and old wells which are found about the town. 
The old dry wells were noted more than three hundred years 
ago by Jaohar.‘ the attendant of the Emperor Humft}run; and 
the profusion of bricks struck Bumes,* who remarks that 
**the bouses are constructed of bricks, and the streets are even 
laid with them. Some workmen digging a well in this neigh* 
bourhood lately Idt upon a former well on which was a Hindu 
inscription. It set forth that it had been built by one Agurtuta, 
of whom tradition gives no account.'* I visited the place in 
1838. only a few years after Barnes, but I failed to recover 
the inscription. 

Another proof of antiquity is the presence of one of the 
long graves or tombs, which the people call No-gaja or “Nine- 
yards,” that is the Giant. The Patti So-gaja is said by Barr* 
to have lived in the time of Akbar; but these tombs, which 
are common in the north-west of India, are more usually 
referred to the Ghtans, who fell in 6ght against the infidels in 
the early ages of Muhammadanism. I would therefore assign 
the grave to the time of Mahmfid of Ghazni, and the brick 
tomb which has been erected over it to the time of Akbar. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the district of Chinapata was 
about 2000 li or 333 miles, in circuit. With these dimensions 
it must have comprised the whole of the upper Blri Dofib, 
between the Bits, and the Rftvi, from the foot of the hills to 
the old junction of the Bils and Satlej, near Firuzpur. The 
name of Chi-na-po-U, or Chinapati, is referred to the time of 


1. 'Memoirs of HutPlyun,’ p. 1 13. 
S. 'PanjSb sod Bokhsts,’ ii. 0. 

3. ‘Cabal and tbe Panjlb’, p. 62. 
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tbe gnat Indo>Scythian king uko ii«Mi thia place 

aa the reaidence of hia Chi«— lioatagea. Tbe pilgrim addat that 
pievioua to their residence, India bad po n ea a ed neither peaia 
nor peachea, both of which were intiodnced by the Chinese 
hostages. The pears were called Ch i m m, or ChtnOni, that 
is, **biionght from China," and tbe peaches CA»^4a4Ae>/>4Sa^, 
w Ckina-rija~futra, that is, the “China King’s sons." This 
is not quite correct, as both pears and peaches are found 
growing wild in the neighbouring hills. But there are now 
two lands of cultivated peaches, the one round and juicy, 
the other flat and sweet. The first, which is called dnt in 
Hindi, and ShafUilA in Persian, is certainly indigenous ; but 
the other, udikh is called Cktm-AafUki, is most probably 
that which Hwen Thsang refers to as having been introduced 
from China. 


3. Srobxot 

Hwen Thsang calls the central district of the Panjlb 
Po.ftf4o, or Po4»-fa4o, for which IT. Stanislas Julien proposes 
toreadPenwfa. But to thisit may be olqeeted that Pervete, 
which means a “hill,'’ could not be, and h fact never is, 
apidied as a name to any place in tbe plains, Tbe capital 
was situated at 700 li, or 117 miles, to the north-east of 
MnltAn, a position which agrees almost exactly with the site 
of Jhang, on the Chenib. But as this place lies at some 
distance above the junction of the Jhelam and Chenib. it is 
most probable that it belonged to the northern division of 
Tgki, In this case the distance recorded 6y Hwen Thsang 
would be too great, which might be doe to his overlooking 
the shortness of tbe hu in this part of the country, as I have 
already explaiiied in my account of Singhapura. This ho$ 
is only 1 mile and 2} furiongs, or just || of the common for. 
At this valuation Hwen Thsang's distance would be only 76 i 
fulWia, which is within a few mfles of tbe position of Shorkot, 
er 5Jldf, as it is called in tbe *Ayin Akbari.’ Now the initial 
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syllable po of the Giinese name is frequently interchanged 
with the syllable so. of which we have a notable instance in 
Po-Uhlu-lo for So’lo4u-lo, or Saldtura. the well-know birthplace 
of the famous grammarian Pftnini. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the same interchange may have occurred in 
the name of Po-kh/a4o, for So4o-fa-4o, or Sormati, which would 
be a synonym for Shorkoi. This is a mere suggestion to account 
for the Chinese name of the capital, which does not affect 
the identification of the province, as it is quite certain, from 
its position to the north-east of Multin, that it must correspond 
with the P^ganah, or district of Shorkot. The people I take 
to be Sadrakce, or Oxudraka of the classical writers, a point 
which will be fully examined in my account of Ajudhan. 

The province is described by Hwen Thsang as being SOOO 
ft, or 833 miles, in circuit, which must be greatly exaggerated. 
On the east the boundary was limited by the Satlej, which 
for 100 miles formed the fomtier line of the kingdom of 
Gurjjara ; on the north it was bounded by the province of 
Tdkt for a distance of 200 miles from the Indus to the old 
junction of thr Byfis and Satlej, near Firuzpur ; on the south 
it was bounded by Multin for a distance of ISO miles, from 
the Indus, near Dera Din-panoh, to the Satlej, below P&kpatan ; 
on the west it was bounded by the Indus itself for about SO 
miles. The total length of frontier is therefore not more than 
520 miles, which is considerably less than the circuit recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. The discrepancy may perhaps be explained, 
as before, by the use of the kos, which would reduce the 
circuit of 833 miles to S31, which agrees very closely with the 
actual measurements. 

Within these limits there are several important towns, and 
many ruined mounds, the remains of ancient cities, which once 
f>layed an important part in the history of the Panjfib. These 
are 

.... Shorkot. 

Richna Do4b i . v .i* 

i 2. Kot Kamtiia. 
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! 3. Harapa. 

4. Akbar. 

5. Satgarba. 

f 6. Deptipar. 

JHandhar Pith I 7. Ajudban. 

Shorkot. 

Shorkot is a huge mound of ruins, which gives its name to 
the parganah, or division of Shor, or the lower half of the 
Richna Dolb.^ It was visited by Bumes,* who describes the 
place as “a mound of earth, surrounded by a brick wall, and so 
high as to be seen for a circuit of six or eight miles." He adds 
that it is much larger than Sehwftn, which, following the 
measurement of De la Hoste, is 1200 feet tong, by 750 feet 
broad.* According to my information, Shorkot is much smaller 
than Harapa, and about the size of Akbar, that is 2000 feet by 
1000 feet, but loftier than either of them. The mound is sur- 
rounded by a wall of large-sized bricks, which is an undoubted 
sign of antiquity. Bumes was informed by the people that 
their town had been destroyed by some king of the westward, 
about 1300 years ago. The locality leads him to fix on it as 
the place where Alexander was wounded, and to assign its 
downfall to Alexander himself. I received the same tradition 
about its destruction, which I would attribute to the White 
Huns, who must have entered the Panjkb from the westward 
during the sixth century, or about the very time specified in 
the tradition. 

The foundation of the city is attributed to a fabulous Raja 
5Aor, of whom nothing is known but the name. I think it 
probable that bhorkot may be the Alexandria Soriaae, Euftavn, 
of Stephans Byzantinus, who gives no clue to its position save 
the bare fact that it was in India. The names agree so exactly 

I. SeeMapNo.Vl. 

2. ‘Bokhara and PanjSb,* i. 113. 

3 ‘Jonm. Aiiat Soc. Boogal,/ 1840. p. 913. 
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that I feel tempted to suggest that Shorkot may have been 
enlarged and strengthed by Philip, whom Alexander left behind 
as governor of the Oxitiraka and Maili. This suggestion seems 
the more probable when we remember that Shorkot was in the 
the direct line of Alexander's route, from the junction of the 
Hydaspes and Akesines to the capital of the Malli. 1 would, 
therefore, identify it with the city of the Malli, which according 
to Diodorus and Curtius, surrendered after a short blockade.* 
Curtius* places it at'2S0 stadia, or 28} miles, from the junction 
of the rivers, a position which corresponds exactly with that 
of Shorkot. The account of Arrian differs from that of the 
other twq historians in several very important particulars. 
He states that the first city taken by Alexander after leaving 
the confluence of the rivers was inland 400 stadia, or 46 miles,* 
distant from the Akesines, and that it was captured by assault. 
I infer that this city was Kot Kamdlia, and I would explain 
the discrepancy in the two narratives by a reference to the 
details of this campaign which are given by Arrian. Alexander 
divided his army into three great bodies, of which the 
advanced division, commanded by Hepbxstion, marched five 
days ahead ; the centre was commanded by himself, and the 
rear division, which was commanded by Ptolemy, followed 
three days behind. As the campaign was directed against the 
Malli, I conclude that the army marched by the direct route, 
vt'd Shorkot towards Mult&n. which was certainly the capital 
of the Malli. Shorkot would thus have fallen to Hephcstion, 
who commanded the advanced division of the Army. 
Alexander's own route, will be described presently, when I 
come to speak of Kot KaVnllia. 

The antiquity of Shorkot may be ascertained approximately 
by the coins which are found in its ruins. These consist 
chiefly of Indo-Scythian copper pieces of all ages, with a few 
Hindu specimens, and large number of Muha mm adan coins. 

1. ‘Dtodonu,* xvi^ 52 ; Cartfau^ "corona cepit.*' 

2. VitaAlos., ix. 4. 10. 

3. ‘AnabMlt,’ vL 7. 
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A single copper fuece of ApoUodotus was obtained by Bumes. 
From these data I would infer that the town was certainly 
occupied as. early as the time of the Greek kings of Ariana 
and the Panjib, aud that it was in a flourishing state during 
the sway of the Indo-Scythians, or from b. c. 126 down to 
A. D. 250, or perhaps later. But as the Hindu coins which I 
obtained from Sborkot were entirely confined to the Brahman 
kings of the Kabul valley and the Panjib, I conclude that 
the place was either deserted, or, at least, in a very decayed 
state, during the middle ages ; and that it was either re> 
occupied or restored in the tenth century by one of these 
Brahman kings. 


Hot Kamalia 

Kot Kamilia is a small but ancient town situated on 
an isolated mound on the right of northern bank of the Rivi, 
which marks the extreme limit of the river’s fluctuations on 
that side.* It is 44 miles to the south-east of the junction 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines, and 35 miles to the east>south« 
east of Shorkot. It possesses an ancient mound of burnt- 
brick ruins, and is said to have been overthrown by a king 
from the West at the same time as Shorkot and Harapa. 
Its present name, according .to some people, was derived 
from a Muhammadan governor, named Kam41-ud*din. But 
this is not certain ; and I think is quite possible that it may 
owe its origin to the ilfatfi tribe, which still exists in this 
part of the country ; but whether the name be old or not, 
it is quite certain that the site is very ancient ; and I am, 
therefore, led to believe that it may be identified with 
the first city captured by Alexander in his campaign against 
the Malli. 

Arrian's account of the capture is so clear and concise 
that I will quote it in his own words* On leaving the junction 
of the rivers Alexander "marched through a desert country 

1. Sm Uapa Nos. V. and VI. 
a. ‘Asnbasla* vl. 7. 
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against Malli, and the first day pitched his tents on the banks 
of a small rivulet, about one hundred stadia distant from 
the river Akesines. Having there allowed his troops a little 
time for refreshment and rest, he ordered every one to fill 
all his vessels with water, which done, he continued his 
march the remaining part of that day and all night, and 
early the next morning arrived at a city, whither many of 
the Malli had fled for refuge, and this was about 400 stadia 
distant from the Akesines/' The small rivulet here mentioned 
I believe to be the lower course of the Ayek river, which rises 
in the outer range of hill, and flows past Syilkot towards 
Sangala. bglow which the bed is still traceable for some distance. 
It appears again 18 miles to the east of Jkan^, and is finally 
lost about 12 miles to the east of Shorkot/ Now some- 
where between these two points Alexander must have crossed 
the Ayek, as the desert country, which he afterwards traversed, 
lies immediately beyond it. If he had marched to the south 
he would have arrived at Shorkot, but he would not have en- 
countered any desert, as his route would have been over the 
Khddar, or low-lying lands in the valley of the Chen4b. A 
march of 46 miles in a southerly direction would have carried 
him also right up to the bank of the Hydraotes, or Rivi, a 
point which Alexander only reached, according to Arrian's 
narrative, after another nfght's march.* As this march lasted 
from the first watch of the night until daylight, it cannot have 
been less then 18 or 20 mil^s, which agrees exactly with the 
distance of the Ravi opposite Tulamba from Kot Kamalia. 
The direction of Alexander’s march must, therefore, have been 
to the south-east ; first to the Ayek river, where he halted to 
refresh his soldiers, and to fill their water vessels, and thence 
across tie hard clayey and waterless tract called Sandar^har, 
that is, the h&r, a desert of the Sandar, or Chandra river. 
Thus the position of the rivulet, the discription of the desolate 
country, and the distance of the city from the confluence of 

1. See Maps Nos. V. aod VI. 

2. * Anabasis,* vi. 7. 
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the rivers, all agree in fixing the site of the fortress assaulted 
by Alexander with Koi KarnTdia. 

Arrian describes the place as a walled city with a castle 
seated on an eminence of difficult access, which the Indians 
held for a long time. At last it was carried by storm, and 
the whole of the garrison, to the number of 2000, were put to 
the sword. 


Hanpa. 

Whilst Alexander was engaged in the assault of the city 
just discribed, Arrian relates that he had dispatched Perdikkas 
with the cavalry against ''another city of the Malii, into which 
a great body of Indians had fled for safety.”^ His instructions 
were to blockade the city until Alexander arrived; but the 
inhabitants deserted the place on his approch, and took refuge 
in the neighbouring marshes. This city I believe to be Harapa. 
The mention of marshes shows that it must have been near 
the Rlvi, and as Perdikkas was sent in advance of Alexander, 
it must also have been beyond Kot Kamilla, that is, to the 
east or south-east of it. Now this is exactly the position of 
Hurapa, which is situated 16 miles to the east-south-east of 
Kot Kamalia. and on the opposite high bank of the Rivi.* 
There are also several marshes in the low ground in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Harapa has been described by two well-known travellers, 
Burnes and Masson, and to their descriptions I am not able 
to add much, although I have been encamped at the place on 
three different occasions. Burnes* estimated the extent of the 
ruins as "about three miles in cirumference, which is one-half too 
much, as the actual ruined mound forms an irregular square of 
only half a mile on each side, or two miles in circuit.*" But this 
comprises only the remains of the walled town, to which we may 

1. 'Aoabaiis/ vl. 6. 


2. Sm Maps Not. V. and VL 

3. 'Bokhara,' i. 117. 
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fairiy add the suburbs, or fields now covered with broken bricks 
and other remains, which would bring the size of the old town 
quite up to Burnes's estimate. Masson ‘ notices a tradition 
that Haraoa once extended on the west as far as Chichawatni, 
a distance of 12 miles, which serves, at least, to show the 
belief of the people as to the former size and importance of 
their town. 

The great mass of ruins is on the western side, where the 
mound rises to 60 feet in height in the centre. At this point 
there are several massive walls built of large bricks, which are 
on doubt, the remains of some extensive building. The other 
portion%of the mound vary from 30 to SO feet in height, the 
mass being formed almost entirly of broken bricks. Tradition 
assigns its foundation to Raja Harapa, of unknown date, and 
its destruction to the same western king, of the sixth century, 
who overthrew Shorkot, and whom I believe to have the leader 
of the White Huns. The crimes of its ruler, who claimed the 
husband's privilege on every marriage, are said to have drawn 
the vengeance of Heaven, and Harapa remained uninhabited 
for several centuries. As the coins that are found in its ruins 
are similar to those discovered at Shorkot, 1 thins that the 
two places must have experienced the same fortunes; I would, 
therefore, assign its down-fail to the Arabs, who overran the 
whole of the lower Panjtb immediately after the capture and 
occupation of Multin in a. D. 713. 


Akbar. 

The village of Akbar is situated on the highroad leading 
form Labor to Multin, at 6 miles to the south-west of Gugera, 
and 80 miles from Labor. The ruins of the old town, 
which stand close to the village, consist of a large mound 
1000 feet square, with a small castle 200 feet square, and 75 
feet high at its northern end ; and a second low 
mound 800 feet long, and 400 feet broad at the 

1. 'Tnvela' i. 453. and Jonin. Asiat. Soc. BangaL vL 57. 
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southern end. It must be a place of great antiquity, as 
I found many bricks of very large size, 20 by 10 by 3} inches, 
such as have not been manufactured for many centuries past. 
The place was deserted until about A. D. 1823, when GuUb 
Singh Povindia established the present village of Akbar. The 
old name is now utterly lost, which is much to be regretted, 
as the number of moulded bricks found amongst the ruins 
show that the place must have contained buildings of some 
architectural consequence. 


Satgarha. 

Satgarha is situated 1 3 miles to the east of Gugera, on one 
of the projecting points of the high bank which marks the limit 
of the windings of the R&vi on the east. The name means the 
"seven castles/’ but tliese no longer exist. There is an old 
brick fort on a mound, and several isolated mounds, covered 
with broken bricks and other remains, which mark the site of 
an ancient city. Old coins are found in considerable numbers, 
from the time of the Indo-Scythians downwards. It has, 
therefore, most probably been continuously occupied from the 
beginning of the Christian era down to the present time. 

Depalpur. 

During the rule of the Path&n emperors of Delhi, Depalpur 
was the capital of the northern Panjib. It was a favourite^ 
residence of Firuz Shah, who erected a large masjid outside the 
city, and drew a canal from the Satiej for the irrigation of its 
lands. At the time of Timur’s invasion it was second only to 
Multin in size and importance, and was popularly said to 
possess 84 towers, 84 masjids, and 84 wells. At present it is 
very nearly deserted, there being only one inhabited street 
running between the two gates. In shape it is a square of nearly 
1600 feet, with a projection 500 feet square at the south-east 
quarter. To the south-west there is a high ruined mound, 
which is said to be the remains of a citadel. It was connected 
with the town by a bridge of three arches, which is still stand- 
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ing; and from its high and commanding position I conclude 
that it must have been the citadel. To the south and east 
there are also long mounds of ruins, which are. no doubt, the 
remains of the suburbs. The actual ruins of Depdipur, inclu- 
ding the citadel and suburbs, occupy a space three-quarters of 
a mile in length by half a mile in breadth or 2i miles in circuit. 
But in its flourishing days it must have been much larger, as 
the fields to the east are strewn with bricks right up to the 
banks of the canal, near which Firuz Shah’s masjid was 
situated. This extension of the city beyond the walls may 
also be inferred from the fact that the people of Depilpur. on 
Timur’s invasion, sought refuge in Bhatner. which they would 
not have done if their own city had been defensible. 

The foundation of the place is assigned to Raja Deva Pala. 
whose date is unknown. Its antiquity, however, is undoubted, 
as the interior surface on which the houses are now built is on 
a level with the terreplein of the ramparts. The old coins, 
also, which are found there in great numbers, show that Depal- 
pur was in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Scythians. 

I am inclined, therefore, to identify it with the Daidala of 
Ptolemy, which was on the Satlej to the south of Labokla and 
Amakatis, or Labor and Ambakipi. 

Ajudhao, or P^patan. 

The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on the high bank 
of the old Satlej. 28 miles to the south-west oi Depilpur, and 
10 miles from tho present course of the river. Its foundation 
is assigned to a Hindu saint, or raja, of the same name, of 
whom nothing else is recorded. This part of the Doib is still 
knovm as Surdidfs, a name which recalls the Surakousce of 
Diodorus, and the Sudraka and Oxudrakae of other Greek 
writers. Now the Stulrakce are always coupled with the Malli 
by classical authors, just as Ajudhan and Multiln are joined 
together by the Muhammadan historians. I think, therefore, 
that we may look upon Ajudhan and its neighbour Depalpur as 
two of the chief cities of the Sudrakas, or Surakas, who. in the 
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time of Alexamler, were one of the free nations of India. 
Dionysius and Nonnus use the form of Huiafka^ Pliny has 
Syirata^ which agrees with Starbo*s SwifoAce; and Diodorus 
has StifakouuB. Arrian and Curtius alone give Oxuirakce. 
Starbo adds that they were said to be descendants of Bacchus;^ 
and as Chares of Mytilene states that the name of the Indian 
god LoPod/^ioz meant o^po^qio:, or the ''Wine-bibber/* I 
infer that the people who boasted a descent from Bacchus may 
have called themselves Surdkas, or Bacchiche. The d in 
Sudrakft I look upon as a redundant addition of the Greeks* 
which is also found in the Adraista of Arrian and the Andresta 
of Diodorus. The Sanskrit name of this people was Ard^Mraka, 
or "the Kingless,” which is well preserved in Justin's AresUt. 
SuFokai, or the descendants of Sura, must therefore be the true 
Greek form. This is confirmed by the longer form of the name 
given by Diodorus as Swi^akoiaai^ which is most probably 
derived from the Sanskrit surd, '‘wine*" and kusa. "mad, or 
inebriated." It would thus mean simply the "drunkards/* a 
nickname which was no doubt given by their Arian neighbours* 
who were very liberal in their abuse of the Turanian population 
of the Panj&b. Thus the Kathsei of Sangala are stigmatized in 
the Mah&bhirata as "thieving Bdhikas/* as well as "wine- 
bibbers and beaf eaters/’* They are also called by a variety 
of names as Madra, Bdhikd, AraUa, and JdrUikka, and not even 
once by their own proper name* which, as we know from 
Alexander’s historians* was Kaihasi, which is still preserved in 
the Kathi of the present day. I confess, therefore, that I look 
upon many of the ethnic appellations which the Greeks have 
handed down to us as mere nicknames* or abusive epithets 
applied by the Brahmanical Arians to their Turanian neigh- 
bours For instance, the name of Kamhistholi, which Arrian* 
gives to a people on the Hydraotes. or R&vi* is most probably 


1. Geogr., xlv. 1. 8. and 33. 

2. SUnd^Bdhihd dhdmigaudmuNf&m^ptiwa gomdmsmm. 

3. *Indica.' iv. 
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derived from the Sanskrit Kapisasihala, that is^ *‘Wine-Iand, 
or the Tavern/' which would be a natural epithet for the 
country of- the Sufdkusas. or '*wine-bibbers " Similarly I 
would explain Oxudraka as Asuraka, or the **Demons/* 

The doubt now arises whether Surdka, or *'the drinkers/' 
can have been the true name of this people. Arrian ' places 
the Oxudraka at the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines, 
where Curtius locates the SobU» Diodorus the Iba, and Strabo 
the Siha, The only explanation of this discrepancy that I can 
suggest is, the probable confusion between the name of Sobii, 
or Chohiya, of Ferishta,* and that of Sorts, or Suraka, The 
former was the name of the subjects of Sopeithes, or Sophytes, 
whose rule extended over the Salt Range of mountains above 
the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines. The latter name 
I would refer to Shorkot, which I have already identified with 
Alexandria Soriane. It is still the capital of the district of 
Shot, which lies just below the junction of the Hydaspes and 
Akesines The Sobii, therefore, were the immediate neighbours 
of the Sorts, the former people occupying the country above 
the confluence of the rivers, and the latter the country just 
below it. 

This location of the Sorii, or SurdJtas, explains the state- 
ment of Arrian* that the Kathai, were allies of the Oxudraka 
and Main. They were neighbouring nations, who were gene- 
rally at war with each other, but were always ready to join 
against a common enemy. 

Pliny places the limit of Alexander ’s'career in the territory 
of the Sudrakas, "in Sudracis expeditio Alexandri termino,"* 
and the altars on the opposite bank of the Hyphasis, or Biia 
river. From this point to the river Sydrus, that is the 
Hesidfus, or Satlej, he makes the distance 168 Roman, or 

1. <ladica', iv. 

2 Briggs'a *Ferishta/ Introduction, i. Izxii. 

3. Anabasis* vi. 22. 

4 . Hist. Nat., xii. 12. 
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1S4 British miles ; and from the Syims to the Jommtt, or 
Jumna, exactly the same. But as the whole distance from 
the BiAs to the Jumna varies from ISO to 160 miles, from the 
foot of the hills down to Kashr on the former river, and down 
to Karntl on the latter river, I presume that only one distance, 
namely, that from the Bils to the Jumna, was stated in 
Pliny's original authority. The famous spot on the eastern 
bunk of the Hyphasis, where "Alexander halted and wept,”^ 
must have been somewhere in the low ground between the 
Satlej and the Bifts, at a short distance above the old junction 
opposite Kasur and Bazidpur. For 20 miles above this point 
the courses of the two rivers ran almost parallel, and within a 
few miles of each other, from the earliest times down to a. d. 
1796, when the Satlej suddenly changed its course^ and joined 
the Bi^ above Hari’ki-patan. Within this range of 20 miles 
the space between the two rivers was so small that it might’ 
easily have been overlooked in stating the distance from 
Alexander’s camp to the Jumna. I believe, however, that 
it was actually noted by Alexander's contemporaries, for Pliny, 
after stating the distance to the Jumna, says, "some copies 
add five miles more."* Now these Roman miles are the exact 
distance of the old bed of the Satlej from the eastern bank of 
the Biis, a measurement which some of the ancient writers 
may have omitted to note as a matter of little importance. 
On a general review of all the data, I think that the site of 
Alexanders altars must be looked for along the line of the 
present course of the Satlej, at a few miles below Hari-ki-fatan, 
and no far from the well-known field of Sobmon which is 
barely five miles distant from several bends of the old bed 
of the Satlej. To this point, therefore, the territory of the 

1. Gibbon, ‘Oaclino and Fall of the Roman Bmpfn :* '•On the 
eastern bank of the Hyphaate, on the varga of the daaert, the Maeadoniaa 
hero halted and wept." 

2. Hist. Nat . vi. 21 : "Exem^aria aliqna adjiciont qaiaqno millia 
paannm." 
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Sudrsia, ot Surdkast must have extended in the time of 
Alexander. 

For many centnries A judhan was the principal ferry on 
the Satlej. Here met the two great western roads from Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan ; the first vift Mtokera, 
Shorkot, and Har^n ; the second vifi Mult3n. At this point 
the great conquerors Mahmud and Timnr. and the great 
traveller Ibn Batuta, crossed the Satlej. The fort is said to 
have been captured by Sabuktugin in a. h. 367, or a. d. 977>78, 
during his jdundering expedition in the Panjftb ; and again by 
Ibrtbim Ghaznavi. in A. h. 472, or a. d. 1U79-80. On the 
invasion of Timur, the mass of the population fled to Bhatner. 
and the few people that remained were spared by that ruth* 
less barbarian out of respect for the famous saint Farid-ud-din 
Shakar<ganj, whose shrine is in Ajudhan. From this saint 
the place derives its modem name of Pdh-paUm, or the 
'*Ferry of the Pure One,** that is, of Farid, whose latter days 
were spent at Ajudhan. By continued fasting his body is 
said to have become so pure that whatever he put into his 
mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even earth and stones, 
was immediately turned into sugar, whence his name of 
Shakar^gtnj or “Sugar-store.” This miraculous power is 
recorded in a well-known Persian couplet 

“Seng dar doit o gukar gardad, 

Zaker dar kgm o shakar gardad ;*' 

which may be freely rendered : — 

"Stones in his hand are changed to money (jewels). 

And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar).*’ 

From another memorial couplet we learn that he died in A. B. 
864, or A. o. 1285-66, when he was 9S lunar years of age. But 
as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn 
Batutain A. n. 1334, and by Timur’s historian in A. n. 1397, 
it seems probable that the present name of Pdk-paUan is of 
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comparatively recent date. It is, perhaps, not older than the 
reign of Akbar, when the saint's descendant, NAr-wd-din, 
revived the former reputation of the family by the success of 
his prayers for an heir to the throne. 


4. MOLT^ PROVINCE 

The southern province of the Panjib is Multin. According 
to Hwen Thsang it was 4000 li, or 667 mlles,.in circuit, which 
is so much greater than the tract actually included between 
the rivers, that is almost certain the frontier must have 
extended beyond them. In the time of Akbar no less than 
seventeen districts, or separate parganahs, were attached to 
the province of Multin, of which all those that I can identify, 
namely, Uch, DirOwal. Moj, and Mar<A, are to the east of the 
Satlej. These names are sufficient to show that the eastern 
frontier of Multin formerly extended beyond the old bed of 
the Ghagar river, to the verge of the Bikaner desert. This 
tract, which now forms the territory of Bahiwalpur, is most 
effectually separated from the richer provinces on the east by 
the natural barrier of the Great Desert. Under a strong 
government it has always formed a portion of Multin ; and 
it was only on the decay of the Muhammadan empire of Delhi 
that it was made into a separate petty state by Baiiwal Khin. 
I infer, therefore, that in the seventh century the province 
of Multin must have included the northern half of the present 
territory of Bahiwalpur, in addition to the tract lying between 
the rivers. The northern frontier has already been defined 
as extending from Dera Din^pandh. on the Indus, to PgJt-paUan 
on the Satlej, a distance of ISO miles. On the west the frontier 
line of the Indus, down to Khinpur, is 160 miles. On the east, 
the line from Pik-pattan to the old bed of the Ghagar river, 
is 80 miles ; and on the south, from Khinpur to the Ghagar, 
the distance is 220 miles. Altogether, this frontier line is 
610 miles. If Hwen Thsang’s estimate was based on the short 
kn$ of the Panjib, the circuit will be only H of 867 miles, or 
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437 niiles, in which case the province could not have extended 
beyond Mithankot on the south. 

In describing the geography of MnlUn it is necessary to 
bear in mind the great changes that have taken place in the 
courses of all the large rivers that flow through the province. 
In the time of Timur and Akbar the junction of the Chenftb 
and Indus took place opposite Uchh, 60 miles above the present 
confluence at Mithankot. It was unchanged when Rennell 
wrote his ‘Geography of India/ in A. o. 1788, and still later, 
in 1796, when visited by WUford's surve 3 ror, Mirza Mogal Beg. 
But early in the present century the Indus gradually changed 
its course, and leaving the old channel at 20 miles above Uehh, 
continued its course to the south-south-west, until it rejoined 
the old channel at Mithankot. 

The present junction of the Rivi and Chenflb takes place 
wax Diwema Stnand, more than 30 miles above Mnltin; but 
in the time of Alexander the confluence of the Hydraotes and 
Akesines was at a short distance below the capital of the Malli, 
which I have identified with Multin. The old channel still 
exists, and is duly entered in the lAige maps of the Multtn 
division. It leaves the present bed at Sarai Siddhfl, and 
follows a winding course for 30 miles to the south-south-west, 
when it suddenly turns to the west for 18 miles, as far as 
MulUn, and, after completely encircling the fortress, continues 
its westerly course for 5 miles blow MultSn. It then suddenly 
turns to. the south-south-west for 10 miles, and is finally lost 
in the low-lying lands of the bed of the Cbenftb. Even to this 
day the R&vi clings to its ancient channel, and at all high 
floods the waters of the river still find their way to MnlUn by 
the old bed, as I m)rself have witnessed on two different 
occasions. The date of the change is unknown; but it was 
certainly subsequent to the capture of Multftn by Mohammed 
bin Ktsim in a. d. 713 ; and from the very numerous existing 
remains of canals drawn from the old channel, I infer that the 
main river must have continued to flow down it within a 
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comparatively recent period, perhaps even as late as the time 
of Timur. The change, however, must have taken place before 
the reign of Akbar, as Abut Fazl* discribes the destance from 
the confluence of the Chen4b and Jhelam to that of the Chentb 
and RAvi as 27 kos, and the distance of the latter from the 
confluence of the Chenlh and Indus as 60 kos, both of which 
measurements agree with the later state of these riven. 

The present confluence of the Bits and Satlej dates only 
from about a. o. 1790, when the Satlej finally deserted its old 
course by Dharmkot, and joined the Bits at Hariki-pattan. 
For many centuries previously the point of junction had 
remained constant just above the ferry of Bhao-ki-pattan, 
between KasOr and Firuzpur. This junction is mentioned by 
Jauhar in a. d. 1S55»* and by Abul Fazl in 1596.* But 
though the confluence of the two rivers near Firuzpur had 
been long established, yet even at the latter date the waters 
of the Bits stUl continued to flow down their old channel, as 
described by Abul Fazl "For the distance of 12 kos near 
Firuzpur the rivers Bids and Satlej unite, and these again, as 
they pass on, divide into four streams, the H^r, Hari, Da$id, 
and Nikmi, all of which rejoin near the city of Multftn." These 
former beds of the Bids and Satlej still exists, and form a most 
complicated network of dry channels, covering the Whole of 
the Dodb between the Satlej and the high bank of the old Bids. 
None of the names given in Gladwyn’s translation of the ‘Ayin 
Akbari’ are now to be found; but I am inclined to attribute 
this solely to the imperfection of the Persian alphabet, 
which is a constant source of error in the reading of proper 
names. The Har I would identify with the Para, the Han 
with the Raghi. and the Nurni with the SaJe-Noi, all dry beds 
of the Bids river to the south of Harapa. The Dand is 
probably the Dkamdk, or Dank, an old channel of the Satlej, 


1. 'Ayin Akbari’ ii. 3. 
a. 'Memoirs of HnnSynn,' p. 113. 
3. 'Ayia Akbari,' tt. 133. 
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irilich in its lower course takes the name of Bhatiyiri, and 
passing by Mailsi, Kahror, and Lodhran, joins the present 
ffhaniwi just above its confluence with the Chenftb. In most 
of our maps the Old Bifts is conducted into the lower course 
of the Bhatiyftri, whereas its still existing and well>defined 
channel joins the Chenftb 20 miles below Sbujthabad, and its 
most southerly point is 10 miles distant from the nearest bend 
of the Bhatiytri. 

The changes just described are only the most prominent 
fluctuations of the Panj&b rivets, which are constantly shifting 
their channels. The change in the Bits is the most striking, as 
that river has altogether lost its independent course, and is 
now a mere tributary of the Satlej. But the fluctuations of 
the other rivers have been very remarkable. Thus, the valley 
' * the Chenib below Kalowal is nearly 30 miles broad, and 
that of the Rivi, near Gugera. is 20 miles, the extreme limits 
of both rivers being marked by well-defined high banks, on 
which are situated many of the most ancient cities of the 
F&njdb. In the Muitto division these old sites are very 
numerous, but they are now mostly deserted and nameless, and 
were probably abandoned by their inhabitants as the rivers 
receded from them. This was certainly the case with the old 
town of Tulamba, which is said to have been deserted so late 
as ISO years ago, in consequence of a change in the course of 
the Rftvi, by which the water supply of the town was entirely 
cut off. The same cause, but at a much earlier date, led to 
the desertion of AtAri, a ruined town 20 miles to the west- 
south-west of Tulamba, which was supplied by a canal from 
the old bed of the RAvi. The only places which I think it 
necessary to notice in the present account are the following : — > 

( 1. Tulamba. 

BAriDoAb . . . \ 2 , AtAri. 

( 3. MutAn. 

JAlandhar Pith . . 4. Kahror. 

At junction ... S. Uchh. 
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Four of these places are celebrated in the histoiy of and 
the sec^, named Atln. I have added on acoount of iu size 
and position, which would certainly have attracted the notice 
of Alennder and other conquerors of the PanjIb. 

Talamba 

The town of Tulamba is situated on the left bank of the 
RAvi, at 52 miles to the north-east of Hulttn. It is surroun* 
ded of a brick wall, and the houses are biiilt chiefly of burnt 
bricks, brought from the old fort of Tulamba, which is situated 
one mile to the south of the present town. According to 
Blasson, * this *'must have been in the ancient time a remark* 
ably strong fortress,” which it undoubtedly was, as Timur left 
it untouched, because its siege would have delayed his pro* 
grass.* It is curious that it escaped the notice of Burnes, 
as its lofty walls, which can be seen from a great distance, 
generally attract the attention of travellers. I have visited the 
place twice. It consisted of an open city, protected on the 
south by a lofty fortress 1000 feet square. The outer rampart 
is of earth, 200 feet thick, and 20 feet high on the outer face, 
or/«iuss6r«j*. with a second rampart of the same height on 
the top of it. Both of these were originally faced with large 
bricks, 12 by 8 by 2} inches. Inside the rampart there is a 
clear space, or ditch, 100 feet in breadth, surrounding an inner 
fort 400 feet square, with walls 40 feet in hei^t, and in the 
middle of this there is a square tower or castle, 70 feet in 
height, which conamands whole place. The numerous frag- 
ments of bricks firing about, and the still existing marks of the 
courses of bricks in many places on the outer faces of the 
ramparts, confirm the statements of the people that the waUs 
were formerly faced with brick. I have already mentioned 
that this old fort is said to have been abandoned by the 

1. 'Travels,' L 4S6. 

2. Briggi^ 'Psfishta,' i. 487. 
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inhabitants about 300 yean ago. in consequence of the change 
in the coune of the Rftvi. which entitely cut off their supply of 
water. The removal is attributed to Shujftwal Khan, who was 
the son-inJaw and minister of Mahmud Langa of MuItAn, and 
the brother-in-law of his successor, from about A. D. 1510 to 
A. D. 1525. 

The antiquity of Tulamba is vouched for by tradition, and 
by the large size of the bricks, which are similar to the oldest 
in the walls and ruins of Multftn. The old town was plundered 
and burnt by Timur, and its inhabitants massacred; but the 
fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own strength and 
partly to the invader’s impatience to continue his match 
towards Delhi. There is a tradition that Tulamba was taken 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, which is very probably true, as it 
w uld have been only a few miles out of his direct route to 
Multin. For the same reason I am led to believe that it most 
have been one of the cities captured by Alexander. Masson* 
has already suggested that it represents “the capital of the 
Malli," or perhaps “the fort held by Brahmans, whose defence 
was so obstinate and so fatal to themselves, and which was 
evidently contiguous to the capital of the Malli.” But as 
I do not agree with either of these suggestions, I will now 
examine and compare the different accounts of this part of 
Alexander's route. 

In my account of Kot KamMia I adduced some strong 
reasons for identifying that place with the first city captured by 
Alexander on his march from the junction of the Hydaspes 
and Akesines against the Malli. Arrian* then relates that 
“Alexander, having allowed his soldiers some time for refresh- 
ment and rest, about the first watch of the night set forward, 
and marching hard all that night came to the river Hydraotes 
about daylight, and understanding that some parties of the 

1. 'Travela,' L 456. 

2. ‘AMbaris,* vi. 3. 
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Malli were just passing the river, he immediately attacked 
them and slew many, and having passed the river himself with 
his forces in pursuit of those who had gained the further side, 
he killed vast numbers of them and took many prisoners. How. 
ever, some of them escapedg and betook themselves to a certain 
town well fortified both by art and nature.*' A whole night's 
march of eight or nine hours could not have been less than 
twenty-five miles, which is the exact distance of the Riivi 
opposite Tulamba from Kot Kam&lia. Here then I infer that 
Alexander must have crossed the RM; and I would identify 
Tulamba itself with the ''town well fortified both by art and 
nature," the art being the brick walls, and the nature, the 
enormous mounds of earthen ramparts. The account of 
Curtius* agrees with that of Arrian, "on the bank of a river 
another nation mustering forty thousand infantry opposed him. 
Crossing the river he put them to fight, and stormed the fort in 
which they took refuge." Diodorus relates the same story of a 
people named Agalassae, who opposed Alexander with forty 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry. All these 
accounts evidently refer to the same place, which was a strong 
fort near the left bank of the Rivi. This description would 
apply also to Harapa; but I have already shown that Harapa 
was most probably the city against which Perdikkas was 
detached; besides which it is not more than 16 miles distant 
from Kot Kamilia. Tulamba, on the contrary, fulfils all the 
conditions ; and is also on the high-road to Multftn, the capital 
of the Malli, against which Alexander was then proceeding. 

The name of Agalassa or Agalessensos is puzzling. 
According to Arrian the people of the town were the Malli, but 
it may be remarked that neither the Oxudrakx nor the Malli 
are mentioned by Diodorus and Curtius until later. Justin 
couples a people called Gestcani with the Arestse or Kathaci, 

1. Vita Alex., ix. 4, 10. The text has in ripd fluminum, which is an 
obvious mistake for flnminis, as is proved by the nse of amiM immediately 
following. 
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who should therefore be the same as the Mail! or Oxudrakse, 
but they are not mentioned by any other author. A gala or 
Agalassa might be the name of the town itself, but unfortu- 
nately it has no similarity with Tulamba, or with any other 
place in the neighbourhood. 


Atei. 

The third city captured by Alexander in his campaign 
against the Malli is described in similar terms by all the histo- 
rians. According to Arrian^ ^'Alexander then led his army 
against a certain city of the Brachmani, where he heard 
another body of the Malli had fled.'* The garrison ''abandoned 
the city and fled to the castle/’ which being stormed they set 
fire to their houses, and perished in the flames. ''About 5000 
of them fell during' the siege, and so great was their valour 
that few came alive into the enemy's hands." Both Curtius^ 
and Diodorus’ mention the fire, and the stout defence made by 
the garrison, which the latter author numbers at 20.000 men, 
of whom 3000 only escaped by taking refuge in the citadel, 
where they capitulated. Curtius also states that the citadel 
was uninjured, and that Alexander left a garrison in it.^ 

All these accounts agree very well with the position and 
size of the old ruined town and fort of Atiri, which is situated 
20 miles to the west-south-west of Tulamba, and on the high- 
road to Mult&n. The remains consist of a strong citadel 750 
feet square and 35 feet high, with a ditch all round it, and a 
tower in the centre 50 feet high. On two sides are the remains 
of the town forming a mound 20 feet high, and 1200 feet 
square, the whole being a mass of ruin 1800 feet in length, and 
1200 feet in breadth. Of its history there is not even a tradi- 

1. * Anabasis/ vi. 7. 

2. Vita Alex . ix. 4. 10. 

3. Hist., xvii. 52. 

4. Vita Alex., ix. 4. "Arx erat oppidi Intacta, in quS praetidium 
dereliquit." 
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tion, but the large size of the bricks is sufiteient to show that 
it most be a place of considerable antiquity. The name of the 
old city is quite unknown. Atiri is simply that of the 
adjacent village, which is of recent origin, having been estab- 
lished by a member of the Atlriwlla family of Sikhs. But 
judging from its size and strength, and its very favourable 
position between Tulamba and MulUn, I think that the ruined 
mound of Atkri has a very good claim to be identified with the 
strong city of the Brahmans which made so stout a defence 
Against Alexander. 

Curtins adds some particulars about this city, which are 
not even alluded to by either Arrian or Diodorus; but they are 
still deserving of consideration, as they may perhaps be found- 
ed on the statements of one of the companions. He states 
that Alexander “went completely round the citadel in a boat,” 
which is probable enough, as its ditch was no doubt capable 
of being filled at pleasure with water from the Rftvi, as was 
actually the case with the ditch of Multin. Now the old 
citadel of At&ri is still surrounded by a ditch which could 
easily have been filled from some one of the old canals that 
pass close by the place. The number of these canal beds is 
most remarkable; I counted no less than twelve of them in 
dose parallel lines immediately to the west of AUri, all of 
them drawn from the old bed of the Bftvi to the south of 
Sarai Siddhu. I am therefore quite prepared to admit the 
probability that the city of the Brahmans was surrounded by a 
wet ditch on which Alexander embarked to inspect the forti- 
fications. But when Curtius adds that the three greatest rivers 
in India, except the Ganges, namely the Indus, the Hydaspes, 
and the Akesines, joined their waters to form a ditch round the 
castle,* I can only suppose either that the passage has ^eca 

1. Vita Alex., ix. 4. "Ipee navigio circnmvectm aet aroem ; qaippe 
tria inmiaa, tots ladis prwter Gangen maxima, munimeato amie appli- 
cant nndaa. A Mptentrione Indue allnit ; a meridie Aoeainea Hydaepi 
Coafnnditnr.'* 
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acadentally transferred from the account of some later siege of 
a dty situated below the confluence of the Five Rivers, or that 
the author has mixed up into one account two and perfectly 
distinct statements concerning the ditches of the fort and the 
confluence of the rivers. Diodorus also describes the junction 
of the rivers, but as he makes no allusion to their waters 
forming a ditch about the fort, it is quite possible that this 
account of three rivers may be due to the inflated imagination 
of Curtius. 


A 

Multan. 

The famous metropolis of MultAn was originally situated 
on two islands in the Rlvi, but the river has long ago deserted 
its old channel, and its nearest point is now more than 30 miles 
distant. But during high floods the waters of the Rftvi still 
flow down their old bed, and I have twice seen the ditches of 
Multin filled by the natural overflow of the river. ^ Multtn 
consists of a walled city and a strong fortress, situated on 
opposite banks of an old bed of the R&vi, which once flowed 
between them as well as around them. The original site 
consisted of two low mounds not more than 8 or 10 feet high 
above the general level of the country. The present height 
varies from 45 to SO feet, the difference of 3S to 40 feet being 
simply the accumulation of rubbish during the lapse of many 
centuries. This fact I ascertained personally by sinking several 
wells down to the level of the natural soil, that is, of soil 
unmixed with bricks, ashes, and other evidences of man’s 
occupation. 


1. Burnes. 'Travels in the Punjab, Bokhara,' etc. i. 97. erroneously ^ 
attributes the inundation of the country around MultSn to the "Chenab 
and its canals." If he had travelled by land instead of by the river, he 
would have seen that the inundation is due to the flood waters of the 
ESvi resuming their ancient course from Sarai Siddhu direct upon Multln. 

1 travelled over this line in the end of August, 1856. and saw the old bed 
of the RSvi in full flood. 
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The citadel may be described as an irregular semidrclct 
with a diameter, or straight side of 2500 feet facing the north- 
west, and a curved front of 4100 feet towards the city, making 
a circuit of 6600 feet, or just one mile and a quarter. It had 46 
towers or bastions, including the two flanking towers at each 
of the four gates. The wailed city, which envelops the citadel 
for more than two-thirds of the curve, is 4200 feet in length, 
and 2400^ feet in breadth, with the long straight side facing the 
south-west. Altogether the walled circuit of Multftn, including 
both city and citadel, is 15,000 feet, or very nearly 3 miles, 
and the whole circuit of the place, including its suburbs, is 
4| miles. This last measurement agrees very nearly with the 
estimate of Hwen Thsang, who makes the circuit of Multln 30 
ft, or just S miles.* I agrees even more exutly with the 
estimate of Eiphinstonc, who, with his usual accuracy, describes 
Multin as '‘above four miles and a half in circumference.**^ 
The fortress had no ditch when seen by Elphinstone and 
Burnes, as it was originally surrounded by the waters of the 
Rivi. But shortly after Burnes's visit, a ditch was added by 
Siwan Mall, the energetic governor of Ran jit Singh. The walls 
are said to have been built by Murild Baksh, the youngest son of 
Shah Jahin ; but when I dismantled the defences of Multin in 
1854, I found that the walls were generally double, the outer 
wall being about 4 feet thick, and the inner wall 3} feet to 
4 feet.» I conclude, therefore, that only the outer wall, or 
facing, was the work of Murid Baksh. The whole was built ol 
burnt bricks and mud, excepting the outer courses, which were 
laid in lime-mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

1. Julien's *Hioueii Thsang,* iii. 173. 

2. 'Kabul, !. 27. 

3. It may be interesting to note that on dismantling the wall near 
the Sihhi t)awwdeat or "Spiked Gate,'* I found the only two shot that were 
fired from the great one hundred-pounder gun. which the Bhangi Misal 
of Sikhs brought against Mullan in the beginning of this century. The 
two shot had completely penetrated through the brick wall of 7 feet, and 
were within three feet of each other. 
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Multin is known by several different names, but all of 
them refer either to Vishnu or the Sun, the latter being the 
great object of worship in the famous temple that once crown- 
ed the citadel. Abu Rihin mentions the names of Kasyapa- 
pur a, Hansapura, Bh&gapura, and Sambapura, to which I may 
add, Prahlddpura and Adyasthdna. According to the tradi- 
tions of the people, Kasyapa~pura was founded by Kasyapa^ 
who was the father of the twelve Adityas or Sun*gods, by AdM, 
and of the Daityas, or Titans, by DM. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, the Daiiya, named Hiranya-Kasipu, who is 
famous throughout India for his denial of the omnipresence of 
Vishnu, which led to manifestation of the Narasinha, or ‘'Man- 
lion'* uvu/df. He was followed by his still more famous, son 
Prahl^da, the ardent worshipper of Vishnu, after whom the 
city was named Prahlddapura. His great-grandson, Bdna 
commonly called Bdna the Asur, was the unsuccessful anta- 
gonist of Krishna, who took possession of the kingdom of 
Multfln. Here Sdniba, the son of Krishna, established himself 
in the grove of Mitra-vana and by assiduous devotion to Mitra, 
or the “Sun," was cured of his leprosy. He then erected a 
golden statue of Mitra, in a temple named Adyasthdna, or the 
“First Shrine," and the worship of the Sun thus began by 
Sdmba, has continued at Multin down to the present day. 

The story of Sdmba the son of Krishna, is told in the 
Bhdviskya Purdna,^ but as it places the Mitra-vana, or “Sun- 
grove,” on the bank of the Chandrabh^a, or Chendb river, its 
composition must be assigned as comparatively late period, 
when all remembrance of the old course of the Rdvi, flowing 
past Multdn had died away. We know, however, from other 
sources, that the Sun-worship at Multiln must be very ancient. 
In the seventh century Hwen Thsang found a magnificent 
temple with a golden statue of the god most richly adorned, 

1. Wilford, ‘Asiatic Researches,' zi. 69; aad H. H. Wilson, in 
Reinand, *Memoire sur I'lnde,' p. 392. 
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to which the kings of all parts of India sent offerings. Hence 
the place became commonly known amongst the early Arab 
conquerors as "The Golden Temple;*' and Masudi even affirms 
that d MuUdn means "meadows of gold.'*^ Hwen Thsang 
calls it Meu-khsan-pu-lo, which, according to M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, is a transcription of Molasthdnipura. The people 
themselves refer the name to Miklasth&na, which agrees with 
the form of Mida-tOm, quoted by Abu Rihftn from a 
Kashmirian writer. MiAla means "root, or origin," and sMdne, 
or in the spoken dialects, means "place, or shrine." 
Hence MiUa-sthtina is the "Temple of Mala" which I take to 
be an appellation of the Sun. In the Amarakosha one of the 
names of the Sun is Vradhna, which is also given as a synon}rm 
olMOla’, hence ofodAfia must be connected with the Latin 
raiix and radiua, and also with the Greek But as 

radix signifies not only origin, or root, in general, but also a 
particular root, the radish, so also does mala signify origin, or 
or root, and mOlaka, or mOK, a radish. The connection between 
a sunbeam and a radish obivously lies in their similarity of 
shape, and hence the terms radius and mula are both applied 
to the spoke of a wheel. MOla-sthdna is said by Wilson to 
mean "heaven, ether, space, atmosphere, God,'* any one of 
which names would be applicable to the Sun as the lord of the 
ethereal space. For these reasons I infer that mala is only an 
epithet of the Sun, as the God of rays, and that MiUa-Stkdna- 
pura means simply the "city of the Temple of the Sun.** 
BAdga and Hansa are well-known names of the Sun; and 
therefore BhAgapura and Hansapura are only synonyms of the 
name of Multftn. The earliest name is said to have been 
Kasyapapura, or as it is usually pronounced, Kasappur, which 


1. Mandi. 'GildemeUter,' p. 134 ; "domum aurwm lo alio Sir 
H. M. Elliot, 'Muhammadan Historians/ p. 56 , but at p. 57 he translatea 
"golden tefliple/* Prof. Dowson. i. 23, has "boundry of the house of 
gold." translating Masudi ; and at i. 81, "the house of gold." translating 
IdrisL 
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I take to be the Kaspa'Pwros of Hekat«ras, and the Kaspatmos 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kaspeira of Ptcdemy. The last 
town is placed at a bend on the lower course of the Rhuadis, or 
Rftvi. just above its junction with the Sandobdg, or Chandra- 
hhdga. The position of Kaspeira therefore agrees most exactly 
with that of Kasyapapura or Multin. which is situated on the 
old bank of the Rftvi, just at the point where the rhannul 
changes its course from south-east to east. This identification 
is most important, as it establishes the fact that Hultto or 
Kaspeira, in the territory of the Kaspeirei, whose dominion 
extended from Kashmir to Mathura, must have been the 
principal pity in the Panjib towards the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. But in the seventh century it 
had already acquired the name of Mulastkdnapura, or Multin, 
which was the only name known to the Arab authors down to 
the time of Abu Rihin, whose acquirement of Sanskrit gave 
him access to the native literature, from which he drew some of 
tlie other, names already quoted. The name of Adyasthdna, or 
"First Shrine,” is applied in the Bhdvishya Purdna to the 
original temple of the Sun, which is said to have been built by 
Simba, the son of Krishna; but adya is perhaps only a corrup- 
tion of Adilya, or the Sun, which is usually shortened to adit, 
and even ml, as in aditudr and aitwdr for Adityawdra, or 
Sunday. Bilftduri calls the idol a representation of the prophet 
Job, or Ayub, which is an easy misreading of for 
adit. ProKtaddpura, or Pahlddpur, refers to the temple of the 
Narsingh Avatdr, which is still called PaUddpuri. When 
Barnes was at Multftn, this temple was the principal shrine in 
the place, but the roof was thrown down by the explosion of 
the powder magazine during the siege in January, 1849, and it 
has not since been repaired. It stands at the north-eastern 
angle of the citadel close to the tomb of Bahftwal Hak. The 
great temple of the Sun stood in the very middle of the citadel, 
but it was destroyed during the reign of Aurangzib, and the 
Jamai Masjid was erected on its site. This masjid was the 
powder magazine of the Sikhs, which was blown up in 1849. 
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By the identification of Kazyapafwa with the Kaspeira of 
Ptolemy I have shown that Mult&n was situated on the bank 
of the Rivi in the first half of the second century of the 
Christian era. Hwen Thsang unfortunately makes no mention 
of the river; but a few years after his visit the Brahman Rajah 
of Sindh, named Chach, invaded and captured MulUn, and the 
details of his campaign show that the Rftvi still continued to 
flow under its walls in the middle of the seventh century. 
They show also that the Bias then flowed in an independent 
channel to the east and south of Mult4n. According to the 
native chronicles of Sindh, Chach advanced to Pdhiya, or 
Bahiya^ on the south bank of the Biis, from whence he 
advanced to Sukah or Sikkah on the bank of the R4vi, at a 
short distance to the eastward of Multin. This place was soon 
deserted by its defenders, who retired towards' Multftn, and 
joined Raja Bajhra in opposing Chach on the banks of the Rivi, 
After a stout fight the Multinis were defeated by Chach, and 
retired into their fortress, which after a long siege surrendered 
on terms.* 

The brief notice of the campaign of Chach will now enable 
us to understand more clearly the campaign of Alexander 
against the capital of the Malli. My last notice left him at the 
strong Brahman city, which I have identified with Atdri, 
34 miles to the north-east of Mult&n, and on the high-road 
from Tulamba. Here I will resume the narrative of Arrian,* 
^'Having tarried there one day to refresh his army, he then 
directed his march against others of the same nation, who, he 
was informed, bad abandoned their cities and retired into the 
deserts; and taking another day’s rest, on the next he com* 

1. Sir Henry Elliot reads Pafriya. (Prof. Dowson's edition, i. 141.) 
Lieut. Postant reads Bdhiya, (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1841. p. 195.) 

2. Lieut Postans in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1838. p. 9 1. Sir 
H. W. Elliot, 'History of India.' edited by Prof. Dowson, 1. 143. 

3. ^Anabasis,' vi. 8. 
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manded Python, and Demetrins the captain of a troop of 
horse, with the forces they then had, and a party of light 
armed foot, to return immediately to the river, etc. In the 
meanwhile he led his forces to the capital city of the Malii, 
whither, he was informed, many of the inhabitants of other 
cities -had fled for their better security.*’ Here we see that 
Alexander made just two marches from the Brahman city to 
the capital, which agrees very well with the distance of 34 miles 
between Atiri and Multin. In searching for the chief city of the 
MaUi orflfolu, we must remember that MuIUn has always been 
the capital of the Lower Panjib, that it is four times the size 
of an 3 bother place, and is undeniably the strongest fort in this 
part of the country. All these properties belonged also to the 
chief dty of the Malii. It was the capital of the country; it had 
the greatest number of defenders, 50,000 according to Arrian, 
end was therefore the largest place; and lastly, it must have 
been the strongest place, as Arrian relates that the inhabitants 
of other cities had fled to it "for better security." For these 
reasons I am quite satisfied that the capital city of the Malii 
was the modern Mnltta; but the identification will be still 
farther confirmed as we proceed with Arrian's narrative. 

On Alexander’s approach the Indians came out of their 
dty, and "crossing the river Hydraotes, drew up their forces 
upon the bank thereof, which was steep and difficult of ascent, 
as though they would have obstructed his passage. . . when 
he arrived there, and saw the enem/s army posted on the 
opposite bank, he made no delay, but instantly entered the 
river with the troops of horse he had brought with him." The 
Indians at first retired; "but when they perceived that their 
pursuers were only a party of horse, they faced about and 
resolved to give him battle, being about 50,000 in number." 
From this account I infer that Alexuider must have advanced 
upon Multin firom the cast, his march, like that of Chach, 
being determined by the natural features of the country. Now 
the course of the old bed of the R4vi for 18 miles above Mult&n 
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is almost doe west, and conseqoently Alexander’s inarch most 
have brought him to the fort of Sttkdk or Sikkah, which was on 
the bank of the RIvi at a short distance to the east of Multln. 
From this point the same narrative will describe the progress 
of both conquerors. The town on the east bank of the R&vi was 
deserted by its garrison, who retired across the river, where 
they halted and fought, and being beaten took refuge in the 
citadel. The fort of Sukah must have been somewhat near the 
present MIri Siial, which is on the bank of the old bed of the 
RIvi, 2| miles to the east of Multftn. 

At the assault of the capital Alexander was dangerously 
wounded, and his enraged troops spared neither the 
aged, nor the women, nor the children, and every soul was put 
to the sword. Diodorus and Curtins assign this city to the 
Oxudrakc; but Arrian distinctly refutes this opinion,* *'for 
the city." he says "belonged to the Mali! and from that people 
he received the wound. The Malii indeed deagned to have 
joined their forces with the Oxudrakx, and so to have given 
him battle; but Alexander’s hasty and unexpected march 
through the dry and barren waste prevented their union, so 
that they could not give any assistance to each other." Strabo 
also says that Alexander received his wound at the capture of 
a city of the Malli.* 

When Alexander opened bis campaign against the Malli, 
he dispatched Hephastion with the main body of the army 
five days in advance, with orders to await his arrival at the 
confluence of the Akesines and Hydraotes.* Accordingly after 
the capture of the Mallian capital, "as soon as his health would 
admit, he ordered himself to be conveyed to the banks of the 
river Hydraotes,. and from thence down the stream to the 
camp, which was near the confluence of the Hydraotes and 

1. ‘Anabasia,’ vi. II. 

2. Geogr., xv. 1. 33. 

3. 'Anabasis,* vL 5. 
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Akesines, where Hepbaestion had the command of the army 
and Nearchus of the navy/' Here he received the ambassadors 
from the Oxudrakae and Malii tendering their allegiance. He 
then sailed down the Akesines to its confluence with the Indus, 
where he "tarried with his fleet till Perdikkas arrived with the 
army under his command, having subdued the Abastani, one 
of the free nations of India, on his way.” 

At the capture of MultAn by Chach, in the middle of the 
seventh century, the waters of the Rivi were still flowing under 
the walls of the fortress, but in a. d. 713. when the citadel was 
besieged by .Muhammad bin Kasim, it is stated by Biladuri^ 
that "the city was supplied with water by a stream flowing 
from the liver (name left blank by M. Reinaud); Muhammad 
cuf off the water, and the inhabitants, pressed by thirst, surren* 
dered at discretion. All the men capable of bearing arms 
were put to death, and the women and children, with 6000 
priests of the temple, were made slaves.” The canal is said to 
have been shown to Mohammad by a traitor. I am willing to 
accept this account as a proof that the main stream of the Rftvi 
had already deserted its old channel; but it is quite impossible 
that Multin could have been forced to surrender from want of 
water. I have already explained that one branch of the Rivi 
formerly flowed between the city and fortress of Multftn, and that 
the old bed still exists as a deep hollow, in which water can be 
reached at most times by merely scratching the surface, and at 
all times by a few minutes' easy digging. Even in the time of 
Edrisi*' the environs of the town are said to have been watered 
by a small river, and I conclude that some branch of the Rivi 
must still have flowed down to Multin. But though the 
narrative of Biladuri is undoubtedly erroneous as to the imme* 
diate cause of surrender, I am yet inclined to believe that all 
the other circumstances may be quite true. Thus, when the 

1. Reinaud, 'FTagmenU Arabet,' p. 199. 

2. Geogr . Jaubert'a tranalation, i. 168. 
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main stream of the Rftvi deserted Multtn, the city, which is 
still unwalled on the side towards the citadel, must have been 
protected by continuing its defences right across the old bed of 
the river to connect them with those of the fortress. In these 
new walls, openings must have been left for the passage of the 
waters of the canal or branch of the R4vi, whichever it may 
have been, similar to those which existed in modem times. 
Edrisi specially notes that Multftn was commanded by a citadel, 
which had four gates, and was surrounded by a ditch. I infer, 
therefore, that Muhammad Kasim may have captured Multftn 
in the same way that Cyrus captured Babylon, by the diversion 
of the waters which flowed through the city into another 
channel. In this way he could have entered the city by the 
dry bed of the river, after which it is quite possible that the 
garrison of the citadel may have been forced to surrender from 
want of water. At the present day there are several wells in 
the fortress, but only one of them is said to be ancient; and one 
well would be quite insufficient for the supply even of a small 
garrison of 5000 men. 


Kahror 

The ancient town of Kahror is situated on the southern 
bank of the old Bids river, SO miles to the south-east of 
Muitdn, and 20 miles to the north-east of Bahdwalpur. 
It is mentioned as one of the towns which submitted to 
Chach^ after the capture of Multin in the middle of the 
seventh century. But the interest attached to Kahror rests 
on its fame as the scene of the great battle between Vikrami- 
ditya and the Sakas, in a. d. 79. Abu Rihdn describes its 
position as situated between Multdn and the castle of Loni. The 
latter place is roost probably intended for Luihan, an ancient 
town situated near the old bed of the Satlej river, 44 miles 

1. Lieut. Postans. Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal. 1838, p, 95. 
where the translator reads Karud, instead of Karcf, 
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to the east'South>east of Kahror, aod 70 miles to the east* 
south-east of Multin. Its position is therefore very nearly 
halfway between Multin and Ludhan, as described by 
Abu Rih&n. 


Uchh 

The old town of Uehh is situated on the eastern bank of 
the Panjnad, 70 miles to the south-south-west of Mult&n, and 
43 miles to the north-east of the present confluence with 
the Indus at Mithunkot. The change in the course of the 
Indus has. taken place since the time of Wilford’s surveyor, 
Mirza Mogal Beg, who surveyed the Panjftb and Kabul 
between the years 1786, and 1796, and this part in 1787-88. 
The former channel still exists under the name of Sola 
Purdn, or the “Old Stream." Uchcha means "high, lofty, 
both in Sanskrit and in Hindi ; and Uchekanagar is therefore 
a common name for any place situated on a height. Thus 
we have Uchckagaon or Bulandshahr, as the Muhammadans 
call it, on the high bank of the.KAli Nadi, 40 miles to the 
south-east of Delhi. We have another Uchh on a mound 
to the west of the confluence of the Chenfib and Jhelam ; and 
a third Uchh, which is also situated on a mound, is the subject 
of the present description. According to Burnes,'- Uchh 
is formed of three distinct towns, a few hundred yards apart 
from each other, and each encompassed by a brick wall, now 
in ruins. Masson* mentions only two separate towns ; but 
the people themselves say that there were once seven diflerent 
towns named Uchekanagar. In Mogal Beg’s map Uchh is 
entered with the remark, “consisting of seven distinct villages." 
According to Masson, Uchh is chiefly “distinguished by the 
ruins of the former towns, which are very extensive, and 
attest the pristine prosperity of the locality." According to 
Bumes , the town of Uchh stands on a mound, which he 


1. •Bi*lMra.‘L7». 
3. ‘Travels.’ i. 22. 
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judged, from a section exposed by an inundation of the 
Chenftb, to be formed of the ruins of houses. This opinion is 
doubtless correct, as the place has been repeatedly destroyed 
and rebuilt. After the last great siege, in a. h. 931, oi 
A. D. 1S24-2S. by Husen Shah Arghun. the walls of Uchh were 
levelled to the ground, and the gates and other materials 
were carried off to Bakar in boats. ^ Its favourable position 
at the old confluence of the Panjib rivers must have made 
it a place of importance from the earliest times. Accord* 
ingly, we learn from Arrian that Alexander ‘‘ordered a city to be 
built at the confluence of the two rivers, imagining that by 
the advantage of such a situation it would become rich and 
populous/’* It is probably this city which is mentioned by 
Rashid ud din* as the capital of one of the four principalities 
of Sindh under Ayand, the son of Kafand, who reigned after 
Alexander. He calls the place Askaland-usah, which would 
be an easy corruption of Alexandria Uchcha, or Ussa, as the 
Greeks must have written it. I think, also, that Uchh must be 
the Iskandar, or Alexandria, of the Chach-nimah, which was 
captured by Chach on his expedition against Multftn.* After 
the Muhammadan conquest the place is mentioned only by its 
native name of Uchh. It was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and Muhammad Ghori, and jt was the chief city of Upper 
Sindh under Niser ud din Kubftchah. At a later period it 
formed part of the independent kingdom of Multan, which 
was established shortly after the troubles that followed the 
invasion of Timur.* In A. D. 1524 it was taken by storm by 
Shah Husen or Hasan Arghun of Sindh, when its walls were 
dismantled, as I have already noticed. But after the capture 
of Multin, Hu^n ordered the fort of Uchh to be rebuilt, in 
which he left a large garrison to secure the possession of his 

1. Poatans, Jonrn. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, 1841, p. 275. 

2. •Anabaaia,* vi. 15. 

3. Poatana, Journ. Aaiat, Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 94. 

4. /6tJ 1838, P. 94. 

5. Brigga'a ‘FeriahU,* iv. 380. 
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recent conquests. In the ceign of Akbar, Uchh was penna* 
nently annexed to the Mogal empire, and is included by 
Abul FazI amongst the separate districts of the Subah of 
Multin. 

The country at the confluence of the Pan jib rivers is 
assigned by Curtius to the Sambraeai or Sabraca, and by Diodorus 
to the Sambasta. They are not mentioned by Anian, at least 
under this name ; but I think that the Ossaiii, who tendered 
their allegiance to Alexander at the confluence of the rivers, 
were the same people. It is probable also that the Abasfani, 
who were subdued by Perdikkas, belonged to the same class. 
Perdikkas had been dispatched by Alexander to the east of 
the R&vi, where he captured a town which I have identified 
with Harapa. I infer that his campaign must have been an 
extended one, as Alexander, whose own movements had been 
delayed by his wound, was still obliged to halt for him at the 
confluence of the rivers. It seems highly probable therefore 
that he may have carried the Greek arms to Ajttdhan on the 
banks of the Satlej, from which his march would have been 
along the course of that river by Ludhan, Mailsi, Kahror, 
and Lodbran, to Alexander’s camp at Uchh. In this route he 
must have encountered the Jokiya Rajputs, who have occupied 
both banks of the Satlej from Ajudhan to Uchh from time 
immemorial. I think therefore that the Abastani, whom 
Perdikkas subdued have a strong claim to be identified with 
the Jokiya Rajputs. The country about Mult&n is still called 
Jokiya~bdr or Y audkeyawira. 

The Johiyas are divided into .three tribes, named Longa- 
viro or Lakvira, M&dkovira or Mddhera, and Adamvira or 
Admera. The Sambracoe would appear to have been divided 
into three clans, as being a free people without kings they 
chose titree generals to lead them against the Greeks. Now 
Jobiya is an abbreviation of Jodhiya, which is the Sanskrit 
Yttudheya, and there are coins of this clan of as early a date 
as the first century of the Christian era, which show that the 
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Yaudheyas, were even then divided into three tribes. These 
coins are of three classes, of which the first bears the simple 
inscription Jaya^Yauiheya^ganasya^ that is (money) '*of the 
victorious Yaudheya tribe.'* The second class has dwi at the 
end of the legend, and the third has iri, which I take to be 
contractions for dwitiyasya and iritiyasya, or second, and third, 
as the money of the second and third tribes of the Yaudheyas. 
As the coins are found to the west of the Satlej, in Depilpur. 
Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror and Multftn, and to the eastward 
in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, HInsi, Pftnipat, and Sonpat, it is 
almost certain that they belong to the Johiyas, who now 
occupy the line of the Satlej, and who were still to be found in 
Sirsa as late as the time of Akbar. The Yaudheyas are men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta, and at 
a still earlier date by Pdnini in the Junagarh inscription of 
Rudra Dima.^ Now the great grammarian was certainly 
anterior to Chandra Gupta Maurya, and his mention of the 
Yaudheyas proves that they must have been a recognized clan 
before the time of Alexander. The inscription of Rudra Diima, 
in which he boasts of having '^rooted out the Yaudheyas, shows 
that this powerful clan must have extended their arms very 
far to the south, otherwise they would not have come into 
collision with the princes of Surashtra. From these facts I am 
led to infer that the possessions of the Johiyas in the time of 
Alexander most probably extended from Bhatner and Palcpatan 
to Subzalkot, about halfway between Uchh and Bhakar. 

I will now examine the different names of the people 
who made their submission to Alexander during bis halt at 
the confluence of the Panjib rivers. According to Curtius 
they were called Sambraca or Sahracee ;* according to Crosius 
Sabagra ; and according to Diodorus, who placed them to the 


1. Dr. Bhaa Dsji in Bombay Journal,' vii. 120* 

2. Vita Alex., ix. 8, *'lnde Sabracas adiit, validam Indi« 
gentem, qnai popnli, non regoo, imperio regebatnr.'* 
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east of the river, Sambasta^. They were a powerful nation, 
second to none in India for courage and numbers. Their 
forces consisted of 60,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 500 chariots. 
The military reputation of the clan suggests the probability 
that the Greek name may be descriptive of their warlike 
character, just as Yaudheya means **warrior or soldier.” I think, 
therefore, that the true Greek name may have been Sambagra, 
for the Sanskrit Samvdgri, that is, the ''united warriors, 
or SfSfifAoxoi, which, as they were formed of three allied tribes, 
would have been an appropriate appellation. In confirmation 
of this suggestion, I may note the fact that the country of 
which Bikahbr is now the capital was originally called Bdgar* 
des, or the land of the Bdgri, or "Warriors,” whose leader 
was Bdgri Rao.^ BAu/i also means "warrior or soldier.” We 
thus find three tribes at the present day, all calling themselves 
"warriors” who form a large proportion of the population in 
the countries to the east of the Satlej ; namely, Jokiyas or 
Yaudheyas along the river, Bdgris in Bikaner, and Bhalts 
in Jesalmer. All three are of acknowledged Lunar descent ; 
and if my suggested interpretation SamhOgri be correct, 
it is possible- that the name might have been applied 
to these three clans, and not to the three tribes of the 
Yaudheyas. I think, however, that the Yaudheyas have a 
superior claim, both on account of their position along the banks 
of the Satlej, and of their undoubted antiquity. To them I 
would attribute the foundation of the town of Ajwdhan, or 
Ayodhanam^ the "battle-field,” which is evidently connected with 
their own name of Yaudheya, or Ajudhiya, the "warriors.” The 
latter form of the name is most probably preserved in the Ossadii 
of Arrian, a free people, who tendered their allegiance to 
Alexander at the confluence of the Panjib rivers. The Ossadii 

1. Hist., xvii. 10. 

2. This information 1 obtained at the famous fortress of Bhatner 
in the Bikaner territory. The name is certainly as old as the time of 
JahSngtr, as Chaplain Terry describes *Bikaneer' as the chief city of 
*BaAar.' See 'A Voyage to East India,' p. 86. 
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of Arrian would therefore correspond with the Sambaste of 
Diodorus and the Sambracae of Curtius, who made their 
submission to Alexander at the same place. Now Ossoiioi or 
Assodioi is as close a rendering of Ajudhiya as could be made in 
Greek characters. We have thus a double correspondence both 
of name and position in favour of my identification of the 
Sabagrae or Sambracae with the Jobiyas of the present day. 

WESTERN INDIA 

Western India, according to Hwen Thsang, was divided 
into three great states, named Sindh, Gurjjara, and Balabhi, 
The first comprised the whole valley of the Indus from 
the Panjdb to the sea, including the Delta and the island 
of Kachh ; the second comprised Western Rajput&na and the 
Indian Desert, and the third comprised the^ peninsula of 
Gujarat, with a small portion of the adjacent coast. 

1. SiSDH 

In the seventh century Sindh was divided into four 
prii cipalitics, which, for the sake of greater distinctness, I 
will describe by their geographical positions, as Upper Sindh* 
Middle Sindh, Lower Sindh, and Kachh.* The whole formed 
one kingdom under the Raja of Upper Sindh, who, at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in a, d. 641, was a Siii-tv4o or Sudra, 
So also in the time of Chach, only a few years later, the 
minister Budhiman informs the king that the country had been 
formerly divided into four districts, each under its own ruler, 
who acknowledged the supremacy of Chach’s predecessors.* 
At a still earlier date Sindh is said to have been divided into 
four principalities by Ay and ^ the son ot Kajand^ who reigned 
some time after Alexander the Great. These four principalities 
are named Zor, Askalandusa, Sdmid, and Lohdna, all of which 

1. See Map No. IX. 

3. Postansin Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1838, p. 93. 

3. Rasliid ud din, in Reinaud's *Fnigmeots Arabes*, p. 47. 
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will be discussed presently, as they would appear to correspond 
with the divisions noted by Hwen Thsang. 

Upper Sindh 

The single principality of Upper Sindh, which is now 
generally known as Siro» that is the *‘Head or Upper’* division, 
is described as being 7000 li, or 1167 miles, in circuit, which 
is too great, unless, as is very propable, it comprised the whole 
of Kachh Gandllva on the west. This was, no doubt, always 
the case under strong government, which that of Chach's 
predecessor is known to have been. Under this view Upper 
Sindh, wduld have comprised the -present districts of Kachh - 
Gandiva, Kihan, Shikdrpur and Larkina to the west of 
the Indus, and to the east those of Sabzalkot and Khairpur. 
The lengths of the frontier lines would, therefore, have been 
as follows on the north 340 miles ; on the west 250 miles ; 
on the east 180 miles, and on the south 260 miles; or 
altogether 2030 miles, which is a very near approximation to 
the estimate of Hwen Thsang. 

In the seventh century the capital of the province was 
named Pi-then-po^pu-lo, which M. Julien transcribes as KfcAova- 
pHfa. M. Vivien de St. Martin, however, suggests that it may 
be Sanskrit Vichdlapura, or city of "Middle Sindh,” which is 
called Viohelo by the people. But the Sindhi and Panjibi Vich 
and the Hindi Bich, or ''middle,” are not derived from the 
Sanskrit, which has a radical word of its own, Madhya^ to 
express the same thing. If Hwen Thsang had used the verna- 
cular terms, his name might have been rendered exactly by 
the Hindi BichwdrPur^ or "Middle City,'* but as he invariably 
uses the Sanskrit forms, I think that wc must rather look to 
some pure Sanskrit word for the original of his Pi-chen-po^ 
pu4o. Now we know from tradition, as well as from the 
native historians, that Alor was the capital of Sindh both 
before and after the period of Hwen Thsang*s visit; this new 
name, therefore, must be only some variant appellation of the 
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old city, and not that of a second capital. Daring the Hinda 
period it was the custom to give several names to all the larger 
cities, — as we have already seen in the case of MultAn. Some 
of these were only poetical epithets; as Kustmapura, or 
“Flower City" applied to Pitaliputra, and Padmmati, or 
“Lotus Town” applied to Narwar; others were descriptive 
epithets as Varanasi, or Banaras, applied to the dty of KAsi, to 
show that it was situated between the Varana and Asi rivulets; 
and Kinyakubja, the '*hump>backed maiden,” applied to Kanoj, 
as the scene of a well-known legend. The difference of name does 
not, therefore, imply a new capital, as it may be only a new 
appellation of the old city, or perhaps even the restoration of 
an old name which had been temporarily supplanted. It -is 
true that no second name of Alor is mentioned by the histo- 
rians of Sindh, butasAlor was actually the capital in the 
time of Hweft Thsang, it would seem to be quite certain that his 
name of Pi-cken-po-pu-lo is only another i»me for that city. 

It is of importance that this identification should be 
clearly established, as the pilgrim places the capital to the 
west of the Indus, whereas the present ruins of Alor or Aror 
are to the east of the river. But this very difference confirms 
the accuracy of the identification, for the Indus formerly flowed 
to the east of Alor, down the old channel, now called Nira, 
and the change in its course did not take place until the reign 
of Raja DAhir,* or about fifty years after Hwen Thsang's visit. 
The native histories attribute the desertion of Alor by the 
Indus to the wickedness of Raja Daliir ; but the gradual westing 
of all the PanjAb rivers which flow from north to south, is only 
the natural result of the earth’s continued revolution from 
west to east, which give their waters a permanent bias towards 
the western banks.* The original course of the Indus was to 

1. Postans, Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1836, p. 103. 

2. All atreams that flow from the poles towards the equator work 
gradually to the westward, while those that flow from the equator to- 
wards the poles work gradually to the eastward. These opposita effects 
are caused by the same differeaoe of the earth's polar and equatorial 
velodtisa which gives rise to the trade winds. 
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the east of the Alor range of hills ; bat as the waters gradually 
worked their way to the westward, they at last turned the 
northern end of the range of Rori, and cut a passage for them- 
selves through the gap in the limestone rocks between Rori and 
Bhakar. As the change is assigned to the beginning of Dibir's 
reign, it must have taken place shortly after his accession in 
A. D. 680;— and as Muhammad Kasim, just thirty years later, 
was obliged to cross the Indus to reach Alor, it is certain that 
the river was permanently fixed in its present channel before 
A. D. 711. 

The old bed of the Indus still exists under the name of 
Nftra, and its course has been surveyed from the ruins of Alor 
to the Ran of Kachh. From Alor to Jakrao, a distance of 100 
miles, its direction is nearly due south. It there divides into 
several channels, each bearing a separate name. The most 
easterly channel, which retains the name of iVdra, runs to the 
south-east by Kipra and Umrkot, near which it turns to the 
south-west by Wanga Bazar and Romaka Bazar, and is there 
lost in the great Ran of Kachh. The most westerly channel, 
which is named Pur Ana, or the ''Old River," flows to the south- 
south-west, past the ruins of Brahmanabad and Nasirpur to 
Haidarabad, below which it divides into two branches. Of 
these, one turns to the south-west and falls into the present 
river 15 miles below Haidarabad and 12 miles above Jarak. 
The other, called the Guni, turns to the south-east and joins 
the N&ra above Romaka Bazar. There are at least two other 
channels between the Purina and the NIra, which branch oil 
just below Jakrao, but their courses are only partially known. 
The upper half of the old N&ra, from Alor to Jakrao, is a dry 
sandy bed, which is occasionally filled by the flood waters of 
the Indus. From its head down to Jimiji it is bounded on the 
west by a continuation of the Alor hills, and is generally from 200 
feet to 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep. From JAmiji to Jakrao, 
where the channel widens to 600 feet with the depth of 12 feet, 
the NIra is bounded on both sides by broad ranges of low 
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sand'hUls. Below Jakrao the sand-hills on the western bank 
suddenly tenninate, and the Nira, spreading over the alluvial 
plains, is divided into two main branches, which grow wider 
and shallower as they advance, until the western channels are 
lost in the hard plain, and the eastern channels in a succession 
of marshes. But they reappear once more below the parallel 
of Hala and Kipra, and continue their courses as already 
described above. ^ 

In Upper Sindh the only places of ancient note are Alor, 
Rori-Bhakar, and Mdhorta, near Lark&na. Several other places 
are mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander, Chach, Muham- 
mad bin Kisim, and Husen Shah Arghun; but as the distances 
are rarely given, it is difficult to identify the positions where 
names are so constantly changed. In the campaign of 
Alexander we have the names of the Mtssana, the Sogii, the 
Musikani, and the Prasti, all of which must certainly be 
looked for in Upper Sindh, and which I will now attempt to 
identify. 

Meswnm and Sodns, or Sofdi 

On leaving the conBuence of the Panjftb rivers, Alexander 
sailed down the Indus to the realm of the Sogdi, £6yi0h where, 
according to Arrian,* "he built another dty.” Diodorus* 
describes the same people, but under a different name 
"Continuing his descent of the river, he received the submission 
of the Sodra and the Massana, nations on opposite banks of 
the stream, and founded another Alexandria, in which he 
placed 10,000 inhabitants.” The same people are described by 
Curtius,* although he does not mention their names : — "On the 
fourth day he came to other nations, where he built a town 
called Alexandria.” From these accounts it is evident that 

1. Sea Map No. IX. 

2. ’Anabaiia,* vi. 15. 

3» Hist Uaiveis. xviL 56. 

4. Vita Aha., 8. 
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the Sogdi of Arrian and the Sodra of Diodorus are the same 
people, although the former have been identified with the 
Sodha Rajputs by Tod and M’Murdo, the latter with the servile 
Sudras by Mr. Vaux. The Sodhas. who are a branch of the 
Pramiras, now occupy the south-eastern district of Sindh, 
about Umarkot, but according to M'Murdo, ^ who is generally 
a most trustworthy guide, there is good reason to believe that 
they once held large possessions on the banks of the Indus, to 
the northward of Alor. In adopting this extension of the 
territory formerly held by the Sodha Rajputs, I am partly 
influenced by the statement of Abul Fazl, that the country 
from Bh&ar to Umarkot was peopled by the Sodas and Jharejas 
in the time of Akbar,' and partly by the belief that the 
Afassanaot Diodorus are the Musamei of Ptolemy, whose 
name still exists in the district of Musarka, to the west of the 
Indus below Mithankot. Ptolemy also gives a town 
Musarna, which he places on a small affluent of the Indus, to 
the north of the Askam rivulet. The Musarna affluent may 
therefore be the revulet of Klhan, which flows past Pulaji and 
Shahpur, towards Khlngarha or Jacobabad, and Musarna may 
be the town of Shahpur, which was a place of some conse- 
quence before the rise of Shikftrpur. “The neighbouring 
country, now nearly desolate, has traces of cultivation to a 
considerable extent."’ The Sogdi, or Sodra, I would identify 
with the people of Seorai, which was captured by Husen Shah 
Arghun on his way from Bhakar to Multin.* In his time, a. d. 
1525 , it is described as “the strongest fort in that country." 
It was. however, deserted by the garrison, and the conqueror 
ordered its walls to be razed to the ground. Its actual position 
is unknown, but it was probably close to Fftzilpur, halfway 

1. Joarn. Royal Asiat. Soc. i. 33. 

2. 'Ayin Akbari,' ii. 117. 

3 Thorntun, 'Gazettear,' in voee. 

4. Erskiaa's Hist, of India, i. 388. Pootans, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal. 1841, 275. 
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between Sabzalkot and Chota Ahmedpur, where Masson^ heard 
that there was formerly a considerable town, and that **the 
wells belonging to it, 360 in number, were still to be seen in 
the jangals." Now in this very position, that is about 8 miles 
to the north-east of Sabjalkot, the old maps insert a village 
named Sirwahi, which may possibly represent the Seorai 
of Sindhian history. It is 96 miles in a direct line below 
Uchh, and 85 miles above Alor, or very nearly midway 
between them. By water the distance from Uchh would be 
at least one-third greater, or not less than 120 miles, which 
would agree with the statement of Curtius that Alexander 
reached the place on the fourth day. It is admitted that 
these identifications are not altogether satisfactory ; but they 
are perhaps as precise as can now be made, when we consider 
the numerous fluctuations of the Indus, an^ the repeated 
changes of the names of places on its banks. One fact, 
preserved by Arrian, is strongly in favour of the indentification 
of the old site near F&zilpur with the town of the Sogdi, 
namely, that from this point Alexander dispatched Kraterus* 
with the main body of the army, and all the elephants, 
through the confines of the Arachoti and Drangi. Now the 
most frequented Ghdt for the crossing of the Indus to vards 
the west, via the Gandava and BoUn Pass, lies ■ -tween 
Fizilpur on the left bank, and Kasmor on the right bank. 
And as the ghats, or points of passage of the rivers, always 
determine the roads, I infer that Kraterus must have begun 
his long march towards Arachosia and Draugiana from this 
place, which is the most northern position on the Indus 
for the departure of a large army to the westward. It seems 
probable, however, that Kraterus was detained for some time 
by the revolt of Musikanus, as his departure is again mentioned 
by Arrian,* after Alexander's capture of the Brahman city 
near Sindomana. 

1. 'Travels.' i. 382. 

2* 'Anabasis,' vi. 15. 

3. 'Anabasis,' vi. 17. 
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Between Mult&n and Alor the native historians, as well 
as the early Arab geographers, place a strong fort named 
BhOtia, which, from its position, has a good claim to be 
identified with the city which Alexander built amongst the 
Sogdi, as it is not likely that there were many advantageous 
sites in this level tract of country. Unfortunately, the name 
is variously written by the different authorities. Thus, 
Postans gives P6ya, Bdhiya, and Pdhiya ; Sir Henry Elliot 
gives Pdhiyas Bdtia, and BhdUya, while Price gives Bahdtia. ^ 
It seems probable that it is the same place as Talhdti,^ 
where Jam Janar crossed the Indus ; and perhaps also the 
same as Maiila, or Mahdtila,^ which was one of the six great 
forts of Sindh in the seventh century. 

Bhdtia is described by Perish ta as a very strong place, 
defended by a lofty wall and a deep broad ditch.* It was 
taken by assault in a. h. 393, or a. d. 1003, by Mahmud of 
Gha^ni, after an obstinate defence, in which the Raja, named 
Bujjar or Biji Rat, was killed. Amongst the plunder^ Mahmud 
obtained no less than 280 elephants, a most substantial proof 
of the wealth and power of the Hindu ] rince. 

Musikani — Alor 

From the territory of the Sogd^. or Sodrcs, Alexander 
continued his voyage down the Indus the capital of a king 
named Musikanus, according to Stiabo, Diodorus, and Arrian,® 
or of a people named Musicani, accord. ng to Curtius.'' From 
Arrian we learn that this kingdom dad been described to 
Alexander as "the richest and mobt j: ^pulous through out all 

1. Dowson's edition of Sir H. Elliot, i. \ 38. 

2. }oura. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1845. p. 1 ’1. 

3. Ihid., 1845. p. 79. 

4. Briggs's ‘Ferishta,* i. 39 ; and TabakAt. i. Akbari, in Sir Henry 
Elliot, p. 186. 

5 Str.«bo. Geogr.. xv. i, 22^34 and 54. Diodorus, xvii. 10. Arrian, 
'Anabasis/ vi. 15. 

)». Vita Alex . ix. 8. 
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India;'* and from Strabo we get the account of Onestkritus 
that "the country produced everything in abundance;" which 
•hows that the Greeks themselves must have been struck with 
its fertility. Now these statements can apply only to the rich 
and powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh, of which Alor is known 
to have been the capital for many ages. Where distances are 
not given, and names disagree, it is difficult to determine the 
position of any place from a general description, unless thou 
are some peodiarities of site or construction, or other properties 
sdiich may serve to fix its identity. In the present instance 
we have nothing to guide us but the general description that 
the kingdom of Husikanus was "the richest and most populous 
throughout all India.” But as the native histories and tradi- 
tions of Sbidh agree in stating that Alor was the ancient 
metropolis of the country’, it seems almost cerfain that it must 
be the capital of Musikanus, otherwise this famous city would 
be altogether unnoticed by Alexander’s historians, which is 
highly improbable, if not quite impossible. That the territory 
of Alor was rich and fertile we know from the early Arab 
geographers, who are unanimous in its praise. 

The ruins of Alor are situated to the south of a gap in the 
low range of limestone-hills, which stretches from Bhakar 
towards the south for about 20 miles, until it is lost in the 
broad belt of sand-hills which bound the N4ra, or old bed of 
the Indus, on the west. Through this gap a branch of the 
Indus once flowed, which protected the city on the north-west. 
To the north-east it was covered by a second branch of the 
river, which flowed nearly at right angles to the other, at a 
distance of 3 miles. At the accession of Raja Dfthir, in a.d. 080, 
the latter was probably the main stream of the Indus, which 
had been gradually working to the westward from its original 
bed in the old NAra.> According to the native histories, the 
final change was hastened by the excavation of channd 


I. See Map Me. DC. 
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tbrougb the northern end of the range of hills between Bhaksr 
and Roti. 

The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The common 
pronunciation at present is Arer, but it seems probable that 
the original name was Rora, and that the initial vowel was 
derived from the Arabic prefix Al, as it is written Aim in 
Biladfiri, Edrisi. and other Arab authors. This derivation is 
countenanced by the name of the neighbouring town of Ron, 
as it is a common practice in India thus to duplicate names. 
So Rora and Rwi would mean Great and Little Rora, This 
word has no pieaning in Sanskrit, but in Hindi it signifies 
"noise, clamour. roar,‘' and also "fame." It is just possible, 
therefore, that the full name of the city may have been Rora- 
pttra, or Rora-nagar, the "Famous City.” This signification 
attested itself to me on seeing the name of Abhijonu 
applied to a neighbouring village at the foot of the hill, 2 
miles to the south-west of the ruins of Alor. Abkijaa is a 
Sanskrit term for "fame," and is not improbably connected 
with Hwen Thsang’s Pi-chor^po-fu-lo, which, by adding an 
initial syllable o, might be read as Abhijanwapura. I think 
it probable that Alor may be the Binagara of Ptolemy, as it 
is placed on the Indus to the eastward of Oskana, which 
appears to be the Oxykanus of Arrian and Curtius. Ptolemy’s 
name of Binagara is perhaps only a variant reading of the 
Chinese form, as pulo, or pura, is the same as nagara,- and 
Pichenpo may be the full form of the initial syllable Bi. 

The city of Musikanus was evidently a position of some 
consequence, as Arrian relates that Alexander "ordered 
Kraterus to build a castle in the city, and himself tarried 
there to see it finished. This done, he left a strong garrison 
therein, because this fort seemed extremely commodious 
for bridling the neighbouring nations and keeping them in 
subjection." It was no doubt for this very reason that Alor 
was originally founded, and that it continued to be occupied 
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until deserted by the river, when it was supplanted by the 
strong fort of Bhakar. 

Praati— Poftikamia, or Oi^kaaus 
From the capital of Musikanus Alexander allowed his fleet 
of boats to continue their course down the Indus, while he 
himself, according to Arrian, ‘ marched against a neighbouring 
prince named Oxykanus, and took two of his chief cities at the 
first assult. Curtius makes Oxycanus the king of people named 
Prasti* and states that Alexander captured his chief city after 
a siege of three days. Diodorus and Strabo call the king 
Portikanus, Now, these various readings .at once suggest the 
probability that the name was that of the city, which, either 
as Uchcha-gdm^ or Poria-gdfn, means simply the **Lofty town,'* 
in allusion to its height. The description of Curitus of the 
**tremendous crash" made by the fall of two towers of its citadel 
shows that the place must have been more than usually lofty. 
1 would therefore identify it with the great mound of Mahoria 
on the bank of the Ghir river, 10 miles from Larkina. Masson 
describes it as ''the remains of an ancient fortress, on a huge 
mound, named Maihota**^ Mahorta, which is the spelling 
adopted by the surveyors, is probably AfaAoriiAa, formeAd + 
urddha+grdfna, or "the great lofty city," which, as pure 
Sanskrit, is not likely to be a modern name. This identification 
appears to me to be very probable, not only on account of the 
exact correspondence of name, but also on account of the 
relative positions of Alor and Mahorta with reference to the lod 
course of the Indus At present Mahorta is within a few miles 
of the river; but in the time of Alexander, when the Indus 
flowed down the bed of the Ndra, the nearest point of the 
stream was Alor, from which Mahorta was distant 45 miles to 
the south of west. Hence Alexander was obliged to leave bis 
fleet, and to march against Oxykanus. 


1. 'Anabasis/ vi. 16. 

2. ViU Alex , ix. 6. 26. 


3. 'Traveb/ i. 461 . 
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The site of Mahorta must alwa 3 rs have been a position of 
great importance, both commercially and politically, as it 
commanded the high-road from Sindh, viA Kachh-Gandiva, to 
Kandahar. Since its desertion, the same advantages have made 
Larkina, which is situated on the same small stream, 10 miles 
to the west of Mahorta, one of the most flourishing places in 
Sindh. The rivulet called the Ghir rises near KelAt, and 
traverses the whole length of the Mtdd, or Gand6v» Pass, 
below which it is now lost in the desert. But the channel is 
still traceable, and the stream reappear on the frontier of 
Sindh, and flows past Larkina and Mahorta into the Indus. 
Under a strong and judicious ruler, who could enforce an 
economical distribution of the available waters, the banks of 
the Ghir rivulet must formerly have been one of the most 
fertile districts of Sindh. 

The name of Prdsti given by curtius^ might, according to 
Wilson, be applied to a people occupying the thak, or "oases," 
of the desert. He refers to Prastha, or Prasthala, as derived 
from sthtUa, the Sanskrit form of the vernacular tkal, which is 
the term generally used to designate any oasis in Western 
India. But as the name is simply PrasH, I think that it may 
rather be referred to prastha, which means any clear piece of 
level ground, and might therefore be applied to the plain coun- 
try about Larkina, in contradistinction to the neighbouring 
holy districts of Sehwin and Gandiva. It seems possible, 
however, that it may be connected with the Piska of Ptolemy, 
which he places on the lower course of the amaU stream that 
flows past Oskana into the Indus. Now Oskana is almost 
certainly the Oxykanas of Arrian and Curtins, for not only are 
the two names absolutely identical, but the inland position of 
Oskana, on a small stream to the west of the Indus, agrees 
exactly with that of Mahorta, which I have identified with 
Oxykanus. I think also that Ptolemy's BatUma, which lies 
immediately to the north of the rivulet, must be the present 


1. VitaAtox« ix.8. 
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Gand&va, as the letters B and G are constantly interchanged. 
In the books of the early Arab writers it is always caUed 
KanddbiL 


2. MIDDLE SINDH 

The principality of Middle Sindh, which is generally known 
as Vichalo, or the •'Midland," is described by Hwen Thsang as 
only 2500 K. or 417 mUes, in circuit. With these smaU 
dimensions the piovince must have been limited to the modem 
district of Seew^n, with the northern parts of Haidarftbfld and 
Umarkot. Within these limits the north and south frontiers 
are each about 160 miles in length, and the cast and west 
frontiers about 45 miles each, or altogether not more than 410 
miles in circuit. The chief city, named O.fanxha, was situated 
at 700 li, or 1 17 miles, from the capital of Upper Sindh, and 
SO miles from Pitasila, the capital of Lower Sindh. As the 
former was Alor, and the latter was almost certainly the 
Patiala of the Greeks, or HaidarUb&d, the recorded distances 
fix the position of O-fan-cha in the immediate vicinity of the 
ruins of an ancient city called Bambhra-ka-Tul, or the ^'Ruined 
Tower," or simply Banbhar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of the once famous city of Brahmanwis, or Brahman4- 
b4d. Hwen Thsang*s kingdom of Ofancha, or Avanda, therefore, 
corresponds as nearly as possible with the province of middle 
Sindh, which is now called Vickalo. 

At the present day the principal places in this division of 
Sindh are Sehwto, Hlla, Haidaribdd, and Umarkot. In the 
middle ages, under Hindu rule, the great cities were Sadusdn, 
Brdhmana, or Bdhmanwd, and Nirunkot. But as I shall presently 
attempt to show that Nirunkot was most probably the modem 
HaidarftbAd and the ancient Pattala, it will more properly be 
included in the province of Lower Sindh, or Idr. Qoseto 
Bdhmanwd the early Muhammadans founded Mansura, which 
as the residence of their governors, was the actual capital of 
the province, and soon became the largest city in all Sindh. 
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In the time of Alexander, the only places mentioned are 
Sindomdna. and a city of Brahmans, named HarmaUtya by 
Diodorus. I will now describe these places in detail, beginning 
with the most northerly. 

Sindomana or Sehww 

From the city of Oxykanus. Alexander **led his forces 
against Sambus, whom he had before declared governor of the 
Indian mountaineers/' The Raja abandoned his capital, named 
Sindomana. which, according to Arrian. * was delivered up to 
Alexander ky the friends and domestics of Sambus. who came 
forth to meet him with presents of money and elephants. 
Curtius* calls the raja Sabus, but does not name his capital. 
He simply states that Alexander, having received the **sub- 
mission of several towns, captured the strongest by mining.** 
The narrative of Diodorus^ also omits the name of the capital, 
but states that Sambus retired to a great distance with thirty 
elephants. Strabo^ merely mentions Raja Sabus. and Sindo- 
mana his capital, without adding any particulars. Curtius*^ 
alone notes that Alexander returned to his fleet after the 
capture of the raja’s strongest city, which must therefore have 
been at some distance from the India. 

I agree with all previous writers on the ancient geography 
of this part of India in identifying Sindomana with 
Sehwdn; partly from its similarity of name, and party 
from its vicinity to the Lakki mountains. Of its antiquity 
there can be no doubt, as the great mound, which was 
once the citadel, is formed chiefly of ruined buildings, the 
accumulation of ages, on a scarped rock, at the end of the 
Lakki range of hills. De La Hoste* describes it as an oval. 

1. 'Anabasis/ vi. 16. 

2. Vita Alex., ix. 8. 

3. Hist. Universe., xvii. 56. 

4. Geogr.. xv. 1. 32. 

5. Vita Alex., ix. 8 : "Rnrsus amnem. in quo classem expectare se 
j usserat. repetit.'* 

6. Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1840. p. 913. 
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1200 feet long, 750 feet broad* and 80 feet high; but when I 
saw it in 1885, it appeared to roe to be almost square in shape* 
and I judged it to be somewhat larger and rather moie lofty 
above the river bed than Burnes's estimate.^ It was then on 
the main stream of the Indus ; but the river is constantly 
changing its channel* and in all the old maps it is placed on a 
western branch of the Indus. In ancient times, however, when 
the river flowed down the eastern channel of the Ndra, Sehwan 
was not less than 65 miles distant from its nearest point at 
Jakrao* where it leaves the sand-hills. At present its water 
supply is entirely derived from the Indus, which not only flows 
under the eastern front of the town, but also along its northern 
front, by a channel called the Aral river, from the great 
Manchur lake, which is supplied by the other NIra* or great 
western branch of the Indus. But as the site could not have 
occupied unless well supplied with water* it is certain that 
the Manchur lake have existed long Previous to the change in 
the course of the Indus. Judging by its great depth in the 
middle,* it must be a natural depression; and as it is still fed 
by two small streams, which take their rise in the Hlla Lakki 
mountains, to the south, it seems probable that the lake may 
have extended even up to the walls of Sehwin* before the 
floods of the western Nira cut a channel into the Indus, and 
thus permanently lowered the level of its waters. The lake 
abounds in fish, from which it would ap|)ear to derive its name, 
as Manchur is but a slight alteration of the Sanskrit Mahya, 
and the Hindi machh, or machhi, '*fish." I think, therefore, 
that Manchar may be only a familiar contraction of machhi^ 
w6la Tdi, or Fish Lake. 

The favourable position of Sehwin, on a lofty isolated 
rock, near, a large lake, with food and water in abundance, 

1. Wcatmacott, in Joorn. Asint. Soe. Bengal for 1840,’ p. 1209, aaya 
about 100 feet above the Awrul river, or ^4 re/, which in his time was a 
branch of the Indns. 

2. Weatmacott, Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1840* p. !207. 
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wonld certainly have attracted the notice of the first inhalntants 
of Sindh. We find, accordingly, that its early occnpation is 
admitted by all inquirers. Thus. M'Muido* says, "Sdiwin ia 
undoubtedly a place of vast antiquity ; perhaps more so than 
either Alor or BAhmana.” The present name is said to be a 
contraction of SswmAHi, which was so called after ' its 
inhabitants, the Sewis, or Sabis. But in all the early Arab 
geographers the name is somewhat differently written, as 
Sadustdn, or Sadusdn, or Shdrusan, of which the first two 
^llables agree with the Greek Sindomana. I therefore reject 
the reading of Sewisidn as a modern innovation of the Hindus, 
to connect ^the place with the name of their god Stvo. The 
Sindo of the Greek, and the Sadu of the early Muhammadans, 
point to the Sanskrit name of the country, Sindhu, or to that 
of its inhabitants, Saindhava. or Saindhu, as it is usually 
pronounced. Their stronghold, or capital, would therefore 
have been called Saindhavasthdna, or Sindhu-Mdn, which, by 
the elision of the nasal, becomes the Sadmtdn of the Arab 
geographers. In a similar manner Wilson derives the Greek 
Sindomana from **a very allowable Sanskrit compound, Sindu- 
mdn,” the "possessor of Sindh," I am inclined, however to 
refer the Greek name to Saindhava-vanom, or Saindhuwdn, as 
the "abode of the Saindhavas." 

It seems strange that a notable place like Sebwin should 
not be mentioned by Ptolemy under any recognizable name. 

If we take HaidarAbAd as the most probable head of the Delta 
in ancient times, then Ptolemy’s Sydros, which is on the 
eastern bank of the Indus, may perhaps be identified with 
the old site of Mattali, 12 miles above HaidarAbAd, and his 
Pasiptda with SehwAn The identification of Ptolemy’s Oskana 
with the Oxykanus, or Portikanus, of Alexnder, and with the 
great mound of Mahorta of the present day, is. I think, 
almost certain. If so, either Piska or Pasipeda must be 
SehwAn. 


1. Joura. Royal Asiat. Soc., i. 30. 
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Huen Tbsaag takes no notice of Sehwia, bat it is 
mentiooed in tbe native bistories of Sindb as one of tbe towns 
cqytoied be Mnbamnad bin Kasim in a. D. 711. It was 
again captared by Mabmud of Gbazni in tbe beg innin g of tbe 
eleventh century; and under tbe Muhammadan rule it would 
appear to have become one of the most flourishing places in 
Sindh. It is now very much decayed, but its position is so 
favourable that it is not likely ever to be deserted. 

BnlmisfUif or *f Iff ■ 

From Sindomana Alexander ‘'marched back to the rivers 
where he had ordered his fleet to wait for him. Thence, 
descending the stream, he came on the fourth day to a town 
through which was a road to the kingdom of Sabus.’*^ When 
Alexander quitted his fleet at Alor (the capital of Musikanus) 
to march against Oxykanus, he had no intention of going to 
Sindomana, as Raja Sambus, having tendered his submission, 
had been appointed satrap of the hilly districts on the Indus.* 
He must therefore have ordered his fleet to wait for him at 
some point on the river not far from the capital of Oxykanus. 
This pmnt I would fix somewhere about Marija Dand, on 
the old ATdra, below kator and Tajal, as Mahorta, which I 
have identified with the Chief city of Oxykanus, is about 
equidistant from Alor and Kator. Thence descending the 
stream, he came on the fourth day to a town, through which 
there was a road to the kingdom of Sambus. From Marija 
Dand, the point where I suppose that Alexander rejoined his 
fleet, the distance to the ruined city of Brfthmana, or Biflhma- 
nibld, is 60 miles in a direct line by land, or 90 miles by 
water. As this distance could have been accomplished with 
ease in four days, I conclude that Brdhmana was the actual 

1. Cnrtios, Vita AWx., la. 8. **A]exsoder . ...rnrsos amoem. In 
qnoclaatemnxtpeeUieae jnsMTSt, repetit. Quarto dolndo dio, Mcnndo 
eaiBo, ptrveaii ad oppidnm. qni itsr In ragnmn ml SabL'* 

S. Arrian, 'Anabads.* Vi. IG. 
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dty of Brahmans which is described by Alexander’s historians. 
The king of this city had pieviously submitted, but the citizens 
withheld their allegiance, and shut their gates. By a stratagem 
they were induced to come out^ and a conflict ensued, in which 
Ptolemy was seriousy wounded in the shoulder by a poisoned 
sword. ^ The mention of Ptolemy’s wound enables us to 
dentify this city with that of Harmatdi'i, which Diodorus 
describes as the 'last town of the Brihmans on the river.'’* 
Now, Harmatelia is only a softer pronunciation of Brtihma- 
ihala, or Brahmana-sthala, just as Hermes, the phallic god 
of the Greeks, is the same as Brahmi, the original phallic 
god of the Indians. But Brahmana was the old Hindu name 
of the city which the Muhammadans called Brihmanibfld; 
I conclude that the town of Brahmans captured by Alexander 
corresponds both in name and position with the great city of 
Brlhman&bM. 

The narrative of Arrian after the capitulation of Sindo- 
mana is unfortunately very brief. His words are '‘he attacked 
and won a city which had revolted from him, and put to 
death as many of the Brahmans as fell into his hands, having 
charged them with being the authors of the rebellion.'’* This 
agrees with the statement of Diodorus, who mentions that 
Alexander "was satisfied with punishing those who advised 
the resistance, and pardoned all the others/' from comparison 
of the three narratives, I infer that HarmatMa, or BfCthmana, 
was in the dominions of Musikanus; for Curtius states that 
the king of this city had previously submitted to Alexander, 
while Arrian says that he had revolted, and Diodorus addsf 

1. Curtius, Vita Alex., lx. 8. 

2. Hist. Univers., xvii. 56. 

* *Anaba8i8/ vi. 16. *0 U ical dAAifF wdAw Is 

dirocrraaav ccAc^ koI twp Bfiaxi^dpm • • • dtrm rm dvoff* 
rdacoir tyipovro^ dMcrtistv. 

t UDivera.« svii. 56. 
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that Alexander punished the advisers of the rebellion. Now« 
all these facts apply to Musikanus, who had at first submitted, 
and then revolted, and was at last crucified, **and with 
him as many of the Brahmans as had instigated him to 
revolt.*' This identification is of some importance, as it 
shows that the dominions of Musikanus must have embraced 
the whole of the valley of the Indus down the head of the 
Delta, with the exception of the two outlying districts of 
Oxykanus and Sambus, under the western mountains. This 
extension of his dominions explains the report which Alexander 
had previously received from the people, that the kingdom 
of Musikanus *'was the richest and most populous throughout 
all India.*' It also explains how Sambus was at enmity with 
Musikanus, as the southern territories of the latter were 
bounded on the west by those of the former. ' The king of 
this city, where Ptolemy was wounded by a poisoned arrow, 
is called Amhiget by Justin,^ which was probably the true 
name of Musikanus, the chief of the Musikani, in whose 
territory Brahmana was situated. 

It is much to be regretted that none of the names pre- 
served by Ptolemy can be certainly identified with this city 
of the Brahmans. Parabali corresponds with it in position, 
and partly also in name, as the first two syllabes. Par aft, are 
not very different from Bofam, and the termination, a/», may 
represent iMa of Brahmaihala, or Harmatelia, After Ptolemy's 
time we know nothing of Brihmana until the Muhammadan 
conquest, a period of nearly six centuries. From the native 
histories, however, we learn that Brahmana was the chief city 
of one of the four governments* into which Sindh was divided 
during the rule of the Rais dynasty, or from A. d. 507 to 642, 
and that it continued to be so until the accession of DIhir in 
A. D. 680, who made it the capital of the kingdom, after the 
destruction of Alor by the Indus. In a. d. 641 Sindh was 
visited by Hwen Thsang, whose account has already been 

1. Jnstio, Hist., xii. 10. 

2. Postans, Joam. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, pp. 93-98. 
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noticed. He found the kingdom divided into the four districts* 
which for greater distinctness I have named Upper Sindh, 
Middle Sindh* Lower Sindh, and Kachh. The first has already 
been decribed in my account of Alor. The second* 0-fa^cha, 
I have just identifi^ with Brahmandbdd. M. Stanislas Julien 
transcribes the Chinese syllables as Avanda^ for which it is 
difficult to find an exact equivalent. But I have a strong 
suspicion that it is only a variation of the name of 
which was pronounced in many different ways* as BUimana* 
Bahmana* Bftbhana* Babana* Bambhana.' Speaking of 
Mansura* which we know was quite close to Br&hman&bdd* 
Ibn Hai:dcal adds that the Sindhians call it Bdmiwan,^ which 
Edrisi alters to Jlfifinan.* But in his list of places in Sindh, 
Edrisi adds after Mansura the name of Wandan, or Kandan^^ 
which I take to be only a various reading of Bftmanwil* or, 
as the Sindhians would have pronounced it* Vamanwa, and 
Vanwa. The Chinese syllable /an, which is the well-known 
transcript of Brahma, is a notable example of this very contrac- 
tion* and tends to confirm the opinion that Amanda is but a 
slight variation of Bahmanwa, or Brahmandbad, 

Shortly after the muhammadan conquest Brdhmana was 
supplanted by Mansura, which* according to Biladuri, was 
founded by Amru, the son of Muhammad bin kfisim* the 
conqueror of Sindh/ and named after the second Abasside 
Khalif A1 Mansdr, who reigned from a.d. 753 to 774. But 
according to Masudi,* it was founded by Jamhur* the 
governor of Sindh* under the last Omnicad Khalif* a.d. 744 to 
749* who named it after his own father Mansdr, The new 

1. See Dhanli inscription of Asoka lor BSbhnno* Babhana, and 
Bambhana : adicts iii. iv. viii. ix. in Jonm. Royal Asiat. Soc.* vol. xli. 

2. Sir Henry Elliot 'Mahammadan Historians of India/ p. SS. 

3. Janbert’s -Edrisi** i. 162. 

4. Janbert's -Edrisi/ i. 160. 

5. Reinaud* -Fragments Arabes ; * and Janberf • -Bdriri,' i. US. 

0i Sir Henry Elliot* -Mnhnmmndan Htotorinns of India,* p, 57. 
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city was built so close to BrttimanAbld that Ibn Haokal, Abu 
Rihto, and Edrisi, all describe it as the same place. Ibn 
Haukal’s words are, **Hansura, which in the Sind language 
is called BAmiw&n.^" Abu Rihln states that it was originally 
called Bamanhwd, and after wards Hamandhdd^ for which we 
may read Bahmanabad, by simply adding an initial B, which 
must have been accidentally dropped. It was situated on 
the eastern branch of the MihrAn, or Indus, and was 1 mile in 
length, and the same in breadth, or just 4 miles in circuit. 
Its position is approximately fixed in the neighbourhood of 
HAla, by the number of days' journey in the routes to 
different places. It was 12 days from Multan, 8 from 
Kand&bil, viA SehwAn, and 6 days from Debal, viA ManhAbari, 
which was itself 4 days from Mansura. It was therefore at 
two-thirds of the distance from Multan to the mouth of the 
Indus, or very nearly in the same parallel as HAla. 

Now in this very position the ruins of a large city have 
been discovered by Mr. Bellasis, to whose zeal and energy 
we are indebted for our knowledge of this interesting place. 
The ruins are situated near an old bed of the Indus, at 47 
miles to the north-east of HaidarAbAd, 28 miles to the east or 
east-north-east of HAla, and 20 miles to the west of the eastern 
NAra.* The place is known as Bambhra-ka-thdl, or *‘the 
Ruined Tower," from a broken brick tower which is the only 
building now standing. The i^esent appearance of the site, 
as described by its discoverer, is "one vast mass of ruins, 
varying in size according to the size of the original houses." 
Its circumference, measured by a perambulator, is within a 

1. Sir Henry Elliot's 'Mahimroadan Historians of India.' 
Dowson's editioii, p. 34 ; and Janbert's *Edrisi,' i. 168. **Le nom 
do la ville (Mansnra est Indian Mirimdn/* In Gildemeister's *Ibn 
Haokal,* this name is Tdmifman, which is an obeions mistake for 
Bdmimdn, or BAmanwAs. 

a. Joom. Asiat. Soc , Bmnbay, v. 413; and Thomas's 
Prinsep, ii. 110. Eastwkk's *Haodbook lor Bomday, p. 400 
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lew yards of 4 miles. But besides the great moond (rf 
B»mkikrt-k»-thid, there is, at a distance of about 1} mile, 
"the distinct and ruined city of Dolorot the residence of its 
last king, and 6 miles in another direction is the ruined city 
of Dtpur, the residence of his Prime Minister, and between 
these cities are the mins of suburbs extending for miles far 
and wide into the open country.” The great mound of 
Bambhraka-tkiU is "entirely surrounded with a rampart, 
mounted with numerous turrets and bastions.” In the time 
of Akbar there were considerable vestiges of this fortification,” 
which Abul Fazl^ says "had 140 bastions, one tendh distant 
from each other.” The UuuA was a measuring tope, which 
the emperor Akbar ordered to be changed for bambus jobed 
by iron links. Its length was 60 liahi gar, which, at 30 
inches each, give ISO feet forthehMdl,' and this multiplied 
by 140, makes the circuit of the city 21,000 feet, or very 
nearly 4 miles. Now it wiU be remembered that Ibn Haukal 
describes Mansura as bong 1 mile square, or^4 miles in circuit, 
and that Mr. Bellasis’s measure of the circumference of the 
mined mound of Btmbhraka tkkl was within a few yards 
of 4 miles. From this absolute correspondence of size, coupled 
with the close agreement of position, which has already been 
pointed out, I conclude that the great mound of BamSAra Aa 
tkul represents the ruined city of iffmsun, the capital of the 
Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of BrAhmana, or 
BrAhmAnAbad, must therefore be looked for in the neighbouring 
mound of rains now called Dilura, which is only 1} mile 
distant from the larger mound.- 

Mr. Bellasis, the descoverer of these rains, has identified 
the great mound with BrAhmanAbAd itself; but to this it has 

1. *Ayia Akbsfl.* Ji. 115. Gisdwya's tnaslation tas 1400 
bulioM, which woald give to the city • ebenit of 40 niiet ; the MSS. 
have 140. The llthi gas contained 41) Sihandari ttm/pat, and as the 
average breadth of 62 Sikandaris in my colleetton is 7234 iachet, the 
length of the IlShI gas will be 30-0211 inchee. Mr. Thomta. ii. 123, 
onnd exactly 30 inchea. 
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been justly objected by Mr. Thomas' that amongst the multi- 
tudes of mediaeval coins found during the excavations, "the 
number of Hindu pieces was very limited, and that even these 
seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of no 
very marked uniformity or striking age/' The local coins 
consist exclusively of specimens of the Arab governors of Sindh, 
with the name of Mansnra in the margih; and so far as I am 
aware, there is not a single piece that can be attributed to any 
of the Hindu rajas of Sindh. It is therefore, to be regretted 
that Mr. Bellasis did not make more extensive excavations in 
the smaller mound of Dilura, which would probably have 
yielded some satisfactory evidence of its superior antiquity. 

According to the native histories and traditions of the 
people, Brihman&bftd was destroyed by an ' earthquake, in 
consequence of the wickedness of its ruler, named Dilu Rai. 
The date x>f this prince is doubtful. M'Murdo has assigned 
A. H. 140, or A.D. 757.* as the year in which Choia, the brother 
of Dilu, returned from his pilgrimage to Mekka; but as 
Mansura was still a flourishing city in the beginning of the 
tenth century, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Haukal, it is 
clear that the earthquake cannot have happened earlier than 
A. D. 950. Dilu and Chota are said to have been the son of 
Amir, the Rai or ruler of Brihmanabad. But it is difficult to 
believe that there were any Hindu chiefs in Brdhmana during 
the rule of the Arabs in Mansura. The fact is tliat the same 
stereotyped legend is told of all the old cities in the Panjab, as 
well as of those in Sindh. Shorkot, Harapa, and Atiri, are all 
said to have been destroyed on account of the sins of their 
rulers, as well as Alor, Brihmana, and Bambhura. But the 
same story is also told of Tulamha^ which we know to be fake, 
as I have been able to trace its downfall to its desertion by the 
R4vi, at a very recent date. The excavations of Mr. Bellasis 

1. Princep's ‘Essays,* vol. U. p, 121* where all the local coins are 
most carefully described and attribnted. 

2. Joum. Royal Asiat. Soc„ i. 28. 
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hive diowii oonclnsively that BrUunana lau overwhelmed by 
an earthquake. The human bcmes '’were chiefly found in door* 
wajrs, as if the people were attempting to escape; others in the 
comers of the rooms; some' upright, some recumbent, with 
their faces down, and some crouched in a sitting posture.* 
The city was certainly not destroyed by fire, as Mr. Richardson 
notes that he found no remains of charcoal or burnt wood, and 
that the old walls bore no traces of fire. On the contrary, he 
also found the human remains crushed in the comers of the 
rooms, as ii the terTor*stricken inhabitants, finding there houses 
falling about them, had crouched in the comets and been 
buried by the falling material* Mr. Richardson also picked 
up a brick which had "entered coraerways into a skull, and 
which, when taken out. had a portion of the bone adhering to 
it.” His conclusion is the same as that of Mr. Bellasis, "that 
the city was destroyed by some terrible convulsion of nature.” 

The local coins found in the rains of Bambkra-ka4td 
belong to the Arab governors of Mansura, from the time of 
Jamhur, son of MansUr, the reputed founder of the city, down 
to Umar, the contemporary of Masudi.* It was therefore in 
existence during the whole of the time, or from A. D. 7S0 to 
940, or even later. 

This agrees exactly with what I have already noted, that 
the city was still flourishing when visited by Masudi and Ibn 
Haukal in the first half of the tenth century; and I would 
therfore assign its destruction to the latter half of that century, 
and not earlier than A. o. 970. It is true that Mansura is 
mentioned by Abu Rihin in the beginning of the next century, 
and at a still later period by Edrisi, Kazvini. and Rashid.ud* 
din. ; but the last three were mere compilers and their state* 
ments accordingly belong to an earlier age. Abu Rihina, 


1. Journ Au«t. Soc. Bombay, v. 417. 

2. Jind,, V. 423. 

3. 1 liomMs m Princep'i 'Essays/ ii. 1 13. 
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however, is entirely original, and as his knowledge of the 
Indian language gave him special facilities for obtaining 
accurate information, his evidence is suflBcient to prove that 
Ifansura was still existing in his time. In speaking of the 
itinerary of Sindh, he says,* *'From Aror to Bihmanwft, also 
named el Mansura, is reckoned 20 parasangs; from thence to 
Loharini, at the mouth of the river, 30 parasangs.’* Mausura 
therefore still existed when Abu Rihfln wrote his work, about 
A. D. 1031 ; but as it is mentioned by only one author in the 
campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni, it is almost certain that 
it no longer existed as a great fortress, the capital of the 
country, otherwise its wealth would have attracted the cupidity 
of that rapacious conqueror. I conclude, therefore, that 
Mansura was already very much decayed before the accession 
of Mahmud, and that the earthquake which levelled its walla 
and overthrew its houses, must have happened some time 
before the beginning of the eleventh century. It is probable 
that most of the inhabitants who escaped the great catastrophe 
would have returned to the ruined city to look after their 
buried property, and that many of them again reared their 
houses on the old sites. But the walls of the city were fallen, 
and there was no security; the river was gradually f piling, 
and there was a scarcity of water ; and the place was «u;.ogether 
so much decayed, that even in a.h. 416, or a.d. 1025, when 
the conqueror of Somniith returned through Sindh, the plunder 
of Mansura was not sufficient to tempt him out of his direct 
march; so he passed on by Sehwin to Ghazni, leaving the 
old capital unvisited, and even unnoticed, unless we accept 
the solitary statement of Ibn Athir, that Mahmud on this 
occasion appointed a Muhammadan governor to Mansura. 

3. LOWER SINDH, OR LAR. 

The district of PitasUa. or Lower Sindh, is described by 
Hwen Thsang as being 3000 /i, or 500 miles, in circuit, which 

1. Reinand, 'Fragments Arabce.* etc. p. 118. 
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agrees almost exactly with the dimensions of the Delta of 
the Indus from Haidaribid to the sea, including a small 
tract of country on both sides, extending towards the 
desert of Umarkot on the east, and to the mountains of Cape 
Monz on the west. Within these limits the dimensions of 
Lower Sindh are as follows. From the western mountains 
to the neighbourhood of Umarkot, 160 miles; from the same 
point to Cape Monz, 85 miles ; from Cape Monz to the Kori 
mouth of the Indus. 135 miles ; and from the Kori mouth 
to Umarkot, 140 miles ; or altogether 520 miles. The soil, 
which is described as sandy and salt,, produced plenty of corn 
and vegetables, but very few fruits and flowers, which is true 
of the Delta to the present day. 

In the time of Alexander, the only place of note in the 
Delta was Patala ; but he is said to have founded several 
towns himself^ during his long stay in Lower Sindh, waiting 
for the Etesian winds to start his fleet. Unfortunately the 
historians have omitted to give the names of these places. 
Justin alone notes that on his return up the Indus he built 
the city of Barce,^ to which I shall hereafter refer. Ptolemy 
has preserved the names of several places, as Barbara, 
Sousikdita, Bonis, and Kolaka, the first is most probably the 
the same as the Barhariki emporium of the ’Periplus,* and 
perhaps also the same as the Barce of Justin. In the time of 
the author of the Teriplus/ the capital of Lower Sindh was 
Mtnnagara, which the foreign merchants reached by ascending 
the river from Barbarike. In the middle of the seventh century, 
Hwen Thsang mentions only Pitasila, or Patala, But in the 
beginning of the eighth century, the historians of Muhammad 
bin Kdsim’s expedition add the names of Debal and Nirankot 
to our scanty list, which is still further increased by the Arab 

1. Cttrtius, Vita Alex., ix. 10 : ''Interim et urbes plerasque 
condidit.'* 

2. Hist.. xU. 10. 
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geographers of the tenth century, who place Manhdidra, or 
Manhdbari, or Manjdbari,^ to the west of the Indus, and 
two days' journey from Debal, at the point where the road 
from Debal crosses the river. The position of these places I 
will now investigate in their order from north to south, 
beginning with Patala, at the head of the Delta. 

Patala, Nirankot 

The position of Nirankot is fixed at Haidar^bld by the 
concurrent testimony of M'Murdo, Masson, Burton, and 
Eastwick.^ Sir Henry Elliot alone places it as Jarak, as he 
thinks that that locality agrees better with the descriptions of 
the native historians. But as Haidarabid is the modern name 
of the city, which the people still know as Nirankot, there 
would seem to be no doubt of its identity with the Nirun, or 
Nirankot, of the Arab historians and geographers. Its position 
is described by Abulfeda as 25 parasangs from Debal, and 15 
parasangs from Mansura, which accords with the less definite 
statements of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, who simply say that 
it was between Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter. 
It was situated on the western bank of the river, and is 
described as a well- fortified but small town, with few trees. 
Now, Haidarabid is 47 miles from the ruined city of Brib- 
manabad, or Mansura, and 85 miles from Liribandar, which I 
will presently show to have been the most probable position of 
the ancient Debal ; while Jarak is 74 miles from Brihmanibid, 
and only 60 miles from Liribandar. The position of Haidarlbid, 
therefore, corresponds much better with the recorded 
distances than that of Jarak. At present the main channel 
of the Indus runs to the west of Haidaribid, but we know 

1. Sir Henry Elliot, 'Muhammadan Historians of India,' Dow- 
son's edition, i 35, quoting Ibn Haukal. 

2, M'Murdo in Journ. Royal Asiat. Soc., i. 30 ; Masson, Travels,* 
i. 463, Burton, *Sindh,' pp« 131, 367; and Eastwick, 'Handbook for 
Bombay,* p, 483. See Map No. IX. 
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that the Phuleli, or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to M'Murdo,^ the change of the main 
stream to the westward of Haidar&bAd took place prior to 
A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592, and was coincident with the decay 
of Nasirpur, which was only founded in A. H. 751, or a. d. 
1350. AsNasirpur is mentioned by Abul Fazl* as the head 
of one of the subdivisions of the province of Thatha, the main 
channel of the Indus must have flowed to the eastward of 
Nirunkot of Haidr&bU at as late a date as the beginning of 
the reign of Akbar. 

Nirunkot was situated on a hill, and there was a lake in 
its neighbourhood of sufficient size to receive the fleet of 
Muhammad .K^isim. Sir Henry Elliot identifies the former 
with the hill of Jarak, to the west of the Indus, and the latter 
with the Kinjur lake, near Helai, to the south of Jarak. But 
the Kinjur lake has no communication with Indus, and there- 
fore could not have been used for the reception of the fleet, 
which at once disposes of the only special advantage that 
Jarak was supposed to possess over Haidaribid as the 
representative of Nirunkot. Sir Henry’ admits '‘that the 
establishment of its locality depends chiefly upon the sites 
which are assigned to other disputed cities, more especially to 
Debal and Mansura.” The former he identifies with Karachi, 
and the latter with Haidar&b&d, and consistently with these 
emplacements he is obliged to fix Nirunkot at Jarak. But 
since he wrote his 'Appendix to the Arabs in Sindh/ the 
ancient city of Bambhra-ka-ThH^l has been found by Mr. 
Bellasis in the very position that was long ago pointed out by 
M'Murdo as the site of Brihmanibftd. Its identification as the 
site of the famous cities of Mansura and Brihmanibid leaves 
HaidarftbM, or the ancient Nirankot, available as the true 

1. Jonn. Royal Asiat. Soc., i. 336. 

2. ‘AyiD Akbari,’ U. 272. 

3. Sir H. EUiot’a ‘Mahammadan Hiatoriant of India,' Donvoa a 
edition, i. 400. 
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npNMnUtive ot the Nimnkot of Biladuri and the Chachnlme. 
Its distance of 47 miles from BamUira>ka-tiiL and 85 miles 
from LIri'bandar, ^gcee almost exactly with the IS and 25 
parasangs of Atmlfeda. It is also situated on a hill, so that it 
correqwnds in position, as well as in name, with Nirunkot. 
The hin, called Ganja, is t| mile long, and 700 yards broad, 
with a height of 80 feet.‘ The present fort was built by Hir 
Ghulim Shih in A. h. 1182, or a. d . 176a* About one-third 
of the hill, at the southern end, is occupied by the fort, the 
middle portion by the main street and straggling bouses of the 
dty, and the northern end by tombs. 

In A. D, 641, when the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
visited Sindh, he travelled from Kotetwara, the capital of 
Kachh, a distance of 700 U, or 1 17 miles, due north to Pi-to.shi’ 
to,* from whence he proceeded 300 ft. or 50 miles, to the north* 
east, to O./m. chm, which I have already identified with 
Brftbmantblld M. Jnlien renders the Chinese syllables by 
PilMtUd, but I should prefer PdlasUd, or the "flat rock," which 
is an accurate description of the long flat-opened hill on which 
Haidartbid is situated. This name recalls that of PdMpur, 
idiich, according to Burton,* was an old appellation of Hai- 
da i t b ld, or Nirankot; and as this city is exactly 120 miles to 
tte north of KoUsar, in Kachh, and 47 miles to the south-west 
of Brlhmanlbld, I have no hesitation in identifying it with 
the PiUuiU of the Chinese pilgrim. The size ot the hill also, 
l4Ul is ll-mile in length, by 700 yards in breadth, or upwards 
if .8 milsB in dtcumfetenoe, corresponds very closely with the 
tlMIlNiBM of Pitaaila, which, according to Hwen Thsang, was 
S8i|f,!Bc8|milaB. indrcnit 

The names of P^/dptw and PdtosU* foirther suggest the 
probability that Haidaitbtd may be the Fattsie of Alexander’s 

1 . WfloA'Jmaay tema8aeMeolttoO>u.'p>SO. 

A imerde, Jowa.BiBralANm.Soe., LSS4. 

A •Rioam TkMUf,* W. ISO. 

4. •Stadh.'otap.Laoeo?. 
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historians, which they are unanimous in placing near the bead 
of the Delta. Now, the present head of the Delta is at the old 
town of Mattiri, 12 miles above HaidaiibAd, where the PhuUli 
separates from the main channel of the Indus. But in ancient 
times, when the main stream, which is now called Purdna^ or 
the '*01d River." flowed past Alor and BiihmanAbAd, to 
Nirunkot, the first point of separation of its waters was either 
at Haidarilb^d itself, past which a branch is said to have flowed 
by Miftni to Trikal, or 15 miles to the south-west of it where 
the PhuUli now throws oflf the Guni branch to the south, and 
then proceeds westerly to join the present stream of the Indus 
at Trikal. Jhe true head of the old Delta was therefore either 
at Haidar&bid itself, or 15 miles to the south-east of it, where 
the Guni, or eastern branch of the Indus, separated from the 
Phuleli, or western branch. 

Now, the position of Patala can be determined by several 
independent data : — 

1st. According to Ptolemy, the bead of the Delta was 
exactly midway between Oskana arid the eastern mouth of the 
Indus, called Lonihare ostium. This fixes Patala at HaidarAbAd, 
which is equidistant from the capital of Oxykanus, that is, 
from Mahorta near Larkina, and the Kori, or eastern mouth 
of the Indus, which is also the mouth of the Loni river ^ or 
Lomhare ostium. 

2nd. The base of the Delta was reckoned by Aristobulus 
at 1000 stadia, or 115 miles ; by Nearchus at 1800 stadia, and 
by Onesikritus at 2000 stadia.^ But as the actual coast line, 
from the Ghira mouth on the west, to the Kori mouth on 
the east, is not more than 125 miles, we may adopt the 
estimate of Aristobulus in preference to the larger numbers 
of the other authorities. And as Onesikritus states that all 
three sides of the Delta were of the same length, the distance 
of Patala from the sea may be taken at from 1000 stadia, or 


1 . Strabo. Geogr., xv. i. 33. 
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115 miles, up to 125 miles. Now, the distance of Haidar&b&d 
from the Ghdra, or western mouth of the Indus, is 110 miles, 
and from the Kori, or eastern mouth, 135 miles, both of which 
agree sufficiently near to the base measuremnt to warrant 
the descriptions of Onesikritus that the Delta formed an 
equilateral triangle. Consequently, the city of Paiala, which 
was either at or near the head of the Delta, may be almost 
certainly identified with the present Haidaiibftd. 

3rd. From a comparison of the narratives of Arrian and 
Curtius, it appears that the Raja of Patala, having made 
his submission to Alexander at Brdhmana, or the city of 
Brahmans, the conqueror sailed leisurely down the river for 
three days, when he heard that the Indian prince had suddenly 
abandoned his country and fled to the desert.^ Alexander at 
once pushed on to Patala. Now, the distance from Br&hma- 
nftbftd to Haidarlbftd is only 47 miles by the direct land route; 
but as the old bed of the Indus makes a wide sweep round 
by Nasirpur, the route along the river bank, which was 
doubtless followed by the army, is not less than 55 miles, 
while the distance by water must be fully 80 miles. His 
progress during the first three days, estimated at the usual 
rate of 10 or 12 miles by land, and 18 or 20 miles by water, 
would have brought him within 19 miles of Haidardbftd by 
land, and 26 miles by water, which distance he would have 
easily accomplished on the fourth day by a forced march. 
From Patala he proceeded down the western branch of the 
river for a distance of 400 stadiup or 46 miles, when his naval 
commanders first perceived the sea breeze. This point I 
believe to have been Jarak, which is 30 miles below Haidarfl- 
Ud by land, and 45 miles, or nearly 400 stadia^ by water. 
There Alexander procured guides, and, pressing on with still 
greater eagerness, on the third day he became aware of his 
vicinity to the sea by meeting the tide.* As the tides in the 

1. Aniao, 'Anabasis,' vi. 17; Cnrtitts, Vita Alas., is. A 2B, atkys 
that he gad to the sBouatalas. 

t. Cmtias, Vita Alas , is. 9, S9. 
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Indus are not felt more than 60 miles from the sea« I conclude 
that Alexander must then have reached as far as Bambhra. 
on the Ghftra, or western branch of the river, which is only 
35 miles from the sea by land, and about 50 miles by water. 
Its distance from Jarak by land is 50 miles, and by water 75 
miles, which the fleet might have easily accomplished by the 
third day. From these details it is clear that Patala must have 
been at a considerable distance from the sea, that b, not less 
than the length of the tidal reach, plus three days* sail on the 
river, plus 400 stadia. These distances by land are respectively 
33 miles^ 50 miles, and 30 miles, or altogether 113 miles, 
which .corresponds almost exactly with the measurement of 
Aristobulus of 1000 stadia, or 115 miles. 

As these three independent investigations all point to 
the same place as the most probable representative of Patala, 
and as that place is called Patasila by Hwen Thsang in the 
seventh century, and is still known as Pdiaipur, I think that 
we have very strong grounds for identifying Haidardbid with 
the ancient Patala. 

In his account of the Indus, Aarian^ says, ''this river also 
forms a delta by its two mouths, no way inferior to that of 
Egypt, which, in the Indian language, is called Patiala** As 
this statement is given on the authority of Nearchus, who 
had ample opportunities during his long detention in Sindh 
of intercourse with the people, we may accept it as the 
general belief of the Sindhians at that time. I would there- 
fore suggest that the name may have been derived from Pdtala, 
the “trumpet-flower*' (Bignonia suaveolens), in allusion to the 
‘•trumpet" shape of the province included between the eastern 
and western branches of the mouth of the Indus, as the two 
branches, as they approach the sea, curve outwards like the 
mouth of a trumpet. 


1. 'Indies,* p. s. 
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I oaoDot close the discussion on the site of this ancient 
dty without noticing another name of which the conflicting 
accounts appear to me to have a confused reference to 
Nitunkot. This name is the PInu of Istakhri, the Katinaxbur 
of Ibn Haukal, and the Firabux of Edrisi. According to 
Istakhri, Pirus was 4 days' journey from Debal, and 2 da 3 rs 
from Mehabari, which was itself on the western bank of the 
Indus, at 2 days' journey from Debal. Ibn Haukal and 
Edrisi agree that the road to Kannazbur, or Firahux, lay 
through McmhAbari, or Manjdbari, which was on the western 
bank of the Indus, at 2 days from Debal; but they make the 
whole distance beyond Debal 14 days instead of 4. Now, 
Ibn Hankal and Edrisi place their city in Mekrftn, a position 
which they were almost forced to adopt by their long distance 
of 14 days, although the first two days’ jourhey lie exactly 
in the opposite direction from Mekrfln. But if we take the 
shorter distance of 4 days from Debal. which is found in 
Istakhri, the earliest of the three geographers, the position of 
their unknown city will then accord exactly with that of 
Hirank<a. Debal I will hereafter identify with an old city 
rear LOribaniar and Manhdbari with Thatha, which is just 
mid-way between L4ri-bandar and Haidaribld. Now, Ibn 
Haukal specially notes that Manjdbari was situated "to the 
west of the Mihrftn, and there any one who proceeds from 
Debal to Mansura will have to pass the river, the latter place 
being opposite to Manjlbari."^ This extract shows that 
Manj&bari was on the western branch of the Indus,, and there- 
fore on the high-road to Nirankot as well as to Pirux, or 
Katauxbwr, or Firabux. I would therefore suggest that the 
first of these names, which is thus mentioned in conjunction 
with Manhlbati might possibly be intended for tiirun^ and 
the other two for Virunkot, as the alterations in the original 
Arabic characters required for these two readings are very 
rtig ht. But there was certainly a place of somewhat aiinilar 


1. Fraf. Doesen's editioa of Sir H. BUiefs Hist ol India, L S7. 
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name in Mekrtn, as BiUduri records that Kizbun in Mekrftn 
submitted to Muhammad KAsim on his march against DebU. 
Comparing this name with Ibn Haukal’s Kannazhuf,^ and 
Edrisi's Firabuz, I think it probable that they may be intended 
for Panjg^r, as suggested by M. Reinaud. The 14 day's 
journey would agree very well with the position of this place. 

Jink. 

The little town of Jarak is situated on an eminence 
overhanging the western bank of the Indus, about midway 
between Haidardb&d and Thatha. Jarak is the present 
boundary between Vichalo, or Middle Sindh, and Idr, or 
Lower Sindh, which latter I have been obliged to extend to 
HaidaribM, so as to include the Patala of the Greeks and 
the Pitasila of the Chinese pilgrim, within the limits of the 
ancient Delta. This is perhaps the same place as Khof, or 
Alkhor, a small but populous town, which Edrisi places 
between Manhibari and Firabuz, that is, between Thatha 
and Nirunkot. Three miles below Jarak there is another low 
hill covered with ruins, which the people call Kdfir hot, and 
attribute to Raja Manjhira.^ The principal ruin is a square 
basement ornamented with flat pilasters at regular distances. 
This is supposed to be the remains of a temple. Amongst 
the ruins were found some fragments of Buddhist statues ; 
and, at a short distance from the hill, ao inscription in early 
Indian characters, of which I can read only the words puirasa 
and Bhagavatasa, and a few letters in different parts; but 
these are sufficient to show that the inscription is Buddhist, as 
well as the other remains. 

1. Prof. Dowson'a edition of Sir Henry Elliot's Hist, of India, i. 
40. Ibn Haukal : Kannazlntf, At page 39 he gives Istakhri's name as 
KannazlAn, which Mordtmann reads Firtun, The most probable explana- 
tion of these difierences is some confusion in the Arabic characters be- 
tween the name of Nifun and that of the capital of Mel:*'An. 

2. 'Bombay Journal/ v. 
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Mimuigir, Muhiibari, or Thatha. 

The city of ThatHa is situated in in a low swampy valley, 
3 miles from the western bank of the Indus, and 4 miles above 
the separation of the Bdgar or western branch, from the SoM. 
or main stream of the river. Littlewood remarks that "the 
mounds of rubbish upon which the houses are piled slightly 
raise its site above the level of the valley. The place was 
visited by Captain Hamilton in A. D. 1699, who describes 
it,* as situated on a spacious plain about 2 miles from 
the Indus. It is highly probable, therefore, that the 
town originally stood on the bank of the river, which has 
been gradually receding from it. Its name also would seem 
to point to the same conclusion, as thattha means a "shore or 
bank,” so that Nagar-Thaiha, which is the common name of 
the place, would mean the "city on the river bank." Its 
date is not certainly known ; but M’Murdo, who is generally 
very accurate, states that it was founded in the year a. h. 900 
or. A.D. 1495, by Nizftm«ud-din Nanda the/dm, or ruler of Sindh. 
Before his time, the chief city of I.ower Sindh was S&minagcr, 
the capital of the Sammd tribe, which stood on a rising ground, 
3 miles to the north-west of the site of Thatha. M'.Murdo 
refers its foundation to the time of Ala-ud-din of Delhi, who 
reigned from a. h. 695—715, or A. d. 1295 to 1315. Of a still 
earlier date is the great fort of Kalydn-kot. or Tughlakfibld, 
which stands on the limestone hill, 4 miles to the south-west 
of Thatha. Its second name was derived from Ghazi Beg 
Tughlak, who was the governor of Multftn and Sindh, during 
the latter part of Ala-ud-din’s reign, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The site of Thatha itself is admitted to be modern, 
but those of Siminagar and Kalyftn-kot are said to be of great 
antiquity. This belief of the people is no doubt true, as the 

1. 'Journey to the Source of the Qxue/ p. 17. 

2. 'New Account of the East Indies/ i. 123. 
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position St the heed of the inferior Delta commanded the 
whole traffic of the river, while the hill-fort gave security. 
Lieut. Wood remarks' that the site of Thatha is so 
advantageous for commercial purposes that it is probable that 
a mart has existed in its neighbourhood from the earliest 
times. "But," he judiciously adds, "as the apex of the Delta 
is not a fixed point, the site of this city must have varied as 
the river changed.** This change of site would naturally have 
entailed a change of names ; and I am therefore led to bdieve 
that That^ was the actual position of the MaHhdlbari 
of the Arab geographers, and of the Minnagara of the author 
of the ‘Periplus.** 

limthUbari is descrihed by all the authorities as situated 
on the western bank of the Indus, at 2 days' journey from 
Debal. Now, this is the v^ position of Thatha, which is on 
the western bank of the Indus, at 40 miles, or 2 days’ journey, 
from Liribandar, which, as I will presently show, was almost 
certainly within few miles of the famous city of Debal. The 
name of MamhgbMri is variously written as MAObari, and 
Mmijdban, for which I would suggest that we might perhaps 
read Uanigbari, or ManUtmari, the "city of the Mani' tribe, 
just as Siminagar was the *'city of the Sammfi" tribe. This 
derivation of the name is supported by the fact that the Hand 
tribe have occupied Lower Sindh in great numbers from the 
beginning of the Christian era. Edrisi* describes the Maud 
as a numerous and brave tribe, who occupied the desert on 
the borders of Sindh and India, and extended their wanderings 
as far as Alor on the north, Mekrm on the west, and 
MnmhA (or Umarkot) on the east. Ibn Haukal' records 

1. p. so. 

9. SMMapNo. IX. 

0. Geogr., L 169. 

4. In BlUnt, Hnhammadan Historians of India,* i. 67; and in 
Cil dsmslst w, *Oo Bobus Indicia’ F.t72 lAsrohogivw RmmM as the 
OMkssnltaBlaoltbala wanteinci. 
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that *'the dwell on the banks of the Mihrin, from the 
boundary of ICnlttn to the sea, and in the desert betweoi 
Mekrftn and Famhal (or Umarkot). They have many cattle- 
sheds and pasturages, and form a large population.” Rashid-ud- 
din* locates them in Sindh at a still earlier period. According 
to his account, Med and Zat, two descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah, were the progenitors of the people of Sindh prior 
to the MahAbhirata. The name is variously written as Meet 
Med, Maned, in all of which forms it is found even at the 
present day. To these I would add Mind, which is the form 
of the name given by Masndi.* I have already identified this 
peofde with the Afsdi and Mandmeni of the classical writers; 
and as their name is found in northern India firom the 
beginning of the Christian era downwards, and not before that 
time, I conclude that the Mandmeni and /oM of the Oxns, 
who are coupled together by Pliny, must be the Same Indo- 
Scythians, who occupied the PanjAb and ^ind, and who under 
the name of Mands and Zats of the early Muhammadan 
authors, were in full possession of the valley of the Indus 
towards the end of the seventh century. 

To show that the various spellinp of the name are but 
natural modes of pronundatiou, 1 can refer to the two large 
maps of the Shdhpnr and Jhelam districts, which have been 
published within the last few years by the Surveyor-General of 
India. In the latter the name of a village on the Jhelam, 6 
miles above JalAlpnr, is spelt Meridh, and in the former 
MandidU. Abnl Fazl calls the same place MeeaU, while 
Ferishta names it Meridla. Lastly, Wilford's surveyor, Mogal 
Beg, writes Mandydla, which is also the form that I received 
from two different persons, while in General Court’s map it is 
spelt Mdtnriala, 


1. Raiaand, ‘FTagBanti Arabw,* ate., p. SS. 

S. SirH. ILBlUot, Mahsuunsdaa Hiateriaas of India,* Oowwa'a 
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To this people I refer the name of or *'city of 

the Min,'* which was the capital of Lower Sindh in the second 
century of the Christian^era. That Min was a Scythian name 
we know from its occurrence in the list of Isidor of Kharax as 
one of the cities of Sakastene, or Sejistan. The appearance of 
the name in Sindh would alone be sufficient to suggest the 
presence of Scythians ; but its connection with them is placed 
beyond all doubt by the mention that the rulers of Minnagara 
were rival Partkians, who were mutually expeUing each other. ^ 
These Parthians were Dahse Scythians from the Oxus> who 
gave the name of Indo-Sc 3 rthia to the valley of the Indus, and 
whose mutual rivalry points to their identity with the rival 
Heds and Jats of the Muhammadan authors. 

The actual position of Minnagar is. unknown, and we have 
but few data to guide us in attempting to fix its site. As it is 
not found in Ptolemy, who wrote in the first half of the second 
century, I infer either that the new name had not then been 
imposed on the capital, or what is more probable, that Ptolemy 
has inserted only the old name. If I am right in identifying 
Mtn-nagara or the *'city of the Min/* with Mand-dbari, or the 
**place of the Mand there can be little doubt that the great 
Indo-Scythian capital was at Thatha. Edrisi* describes 
Manhibar as situated on a low plain, and surrounded with 
gardens and running water Captain Hamilton’ gives the 
same description of Thatha, which, he says, "stands in a 
spacious plan, and they have canals cut from the river, that 
bring water to the city, and some for the use of their gardens.'* 
According to the author* of the Teriplus,* the merchant vessels 
anchored at the emporium of Barbarike, where the goods were 
unloaded, and conveyed to the capital by the river. Just so in 
modem times the ships anchored at Liribandar, while the 

1. P^pL liar. Eryty . ; in Hudson*! Geogr. Vet., i. 2s. 

2. Geogr., i, 164. 

S. New Aoconnt of the East Indies,* i. 123. 

4. Hudson, Geogr. Vet., i. 33 
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merchants carried their goods to Thatha either by land or by 
water. The position of Hinnagar is too vaguely described as 
••inland/’* to be of any use in its determination. If it was, as 
I suppose, at Thatha, then it may perhaps be identified with 
Ptolemy’s Somihana, which I would interpret as Susi-gfima, or 
the "town of the 5« tribe," an etymology which is supported 
by the fact that the Mauds cr Msds were a branch of the great 
horde of Sus or Abars, who gave one name to Sussatia at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and the other to Abiria, at the mouth 
of the Indus. I should mention, however, that according to 
Mllurdo* "Mimagar was one of the cities dependent on Mnltftn 
in the twelfth century, and was the possession of a chief by 
caste an Agri, and descended from Alexander. It was situated 
on the Lohdna Daryd, not far from BUimana,.in the parganak 
now called ShahidApur." It is a suspicious circumstance that 
this passage has not been verified either by Postans or by 
Elliot. The latter, who constantly refers to his own MS. of the 
’Tohfat-ul'Kirlm/ quotes* this notice of Minagar at second- 
hand from M’Murdo. I may add that the Agari is a well-known 
caste, of low degree, who are emplo3red in the manufacture of 
salt. I am therefore not inclined to admit that this petty 
[dace could have any connection with the great capital of 
Indo-Scythia. On the contrary, I am disposed to look upon 
this name of Min-nagara as meaning sim{dy the city of Min. 

BarbarlkedBniporiiun, or Bh a mbu i n 

The ruined town of Bawtbhora, or Bhambara, is situated at 
the head of the GhAra creek, which is "supposed by the natives 
to be the site of the most ancient seaport in Sindh."* "No- 
thing now remains but the foundations of bouses, bastions, 

1. The Words m, kan fAsoo fuodynoe, which cu only mesa 
"lalud end beyond" Berhetihe. 

2. Jonra. R^al Aries. Sec., L SI ; and sgsin at p. 2SA qootiag 

the GMm. 

S. ‘Mahanunadan Hialeciaas of India,' Dawson’s edition, i. S6 

4. Eastwiek, 'Handbeak of Bombay,* p. 4S1. 
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and walls,*' bot about the tenth century Bhambbdra was the 
capital of a cluef named Bhambo Raja. According to the 
traditions of the people, the most westerly branch of the Indus 
OQce flowed past Bhambflra. It is said to have separated from 
the main river just above Thatha, and M'Murdo* quotes the 
Tabaktt'i>Akbari* for the fact that in the reign of Akbar it 
ran to the westward of Thatha. To the same effect Sir Henry 
Elliot* quotes Mr. ■ N. Crow, who was for many years the 
British Resident at Thatha. Writing in A. d. 1800, Crow sajrs, 
"By a stntnge turn that the river has taken within these 
flve-and'twenty years just above Tatta, that city is flung out 
of the angle'uf the inferior Delta, which it formerly stood, on 
the main land towards the hiUs of Biluchistan/’ From these 
statements it would appear that the Ghira river was the most 
westerly branch of the Indus down to the latter half of the 
last century. But long before that time, according to M'Murdo, 
it had cea^ to be a navigable stream, as both Bhambur 
and Debal were deserted about a.d. 1250, on accouqf of the 
failure of the river * My own inquiries give the same date, 
as Debal was still occupied when JaUladdin of Khwtrazm 
invaded Sindh in a.d. 1221,* and was in ruins in a.d. 1333, 
when Ibn Batuta visited LeJutri Bandar, which had succeeded 
Debal as the great port of the Indus.- 

M’Murdo quotes native authors to show that this western 
branch of the Indus was called the Sdgdra river, which, he 
thinks, may be identified with the Sagapa Ostium of Ptolemy, 
which was also the most westerly branch of the Indus in his 
time. It is therefore quite possible, as supposed by M'Murdo, 
that this was the very branch of the Indus that was navigated 
by Alexander. Freon the latest maps, however, it ai^>eais 
that about midway between Thatha and Ghtra this channel 

1. Joan. Royal Aaiat. Soe., I. 2S See Hap No. IX. 

S. Mnbamm. Hist, of ladia, Dovaoa'a edition, i. 399. 

S. Jonm. Royal Asiat., Soc , I. 25 and 333. 

4. Raabid-nd'din in Elliot. Dowson'a edition. L 26, 
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tbiew off a lafffe branch on its loft, which flowed parallel ta 
the other for abont 20 miles, when it tamed to the south and 
joined the main channel just below Liri>bandar. Now this 
channel passes about 2 or 3 miles to the south of Bh..mbAia, 
so that the town was also accessible from the Pifi. the Phundi, 
the Kyar, and the Pintiani mouths of the river. I am there* 
fore inclined to identify BhambOra not only with the town of 
Barke. which Alexander built on hu return up the river, as 
stated by Justin, but also with the Barbari of Ptolemy, and 
the Barbarike Emforium of the author of the Tetiplus.’ Hie 
last authority describes the middle branch of the Indus as the 
only navigable channel in his time up to Bsrisrf^,' all the 
other six channels being narrow and full of shoals. This 
statement shows that the Ghira river had already begun to 
fail before a.d. 200* The middle mouth of the river, which 
was then the only navigable entrance, is called Khariphmt 
OsUvm by Ptolemy. This name I would identify with the 
Ky6r river of the present day. which leads right up to the 
point where the southern branch of the Ghira joins the 
main river near LAri-bandar. 

From this discussion I conclude that the northern channel 
of the Ghira was the western branch of the Indus, which was 
navigated by Alexander and Nearchus ; and that before A. n. 
200, its waters found another channel more to the south, 
in the southern Ghira, which joins the main stream of the 
Indus just below Liri-bandar. By this channel, in the time of 
the author of the 'Periplus,' the merchant vesseb na^gated the 
Indus up to Barbarike, where the goods were unloaded and 
conveyed in boats to Minnagar, the capital of the country. But 
after some time this channel also failed, and in the beginning of 
the eighth cenfury, when the Arabs invaded Sindh, D^af 
had become the chief port of the Indus, and altogether sup* 
planted BfrartAdra, or the ancient Barbarika. But though 


1. Hadsoo, Geogr. yet., i. 3t. 
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the Gbin river was no longv a navigaUe channel, its waters 
still continued to flow post the old town to down the thirteenth 
century, about which time it would appear to have been finally 
deserted. 


Ddial Sindhi, or DCbal 

The position of the celebrated port of Debal, the emporium 
of the Indus during the middle ages, is still unsettled. By 
Abul Faal and the later Muhammadan writers, Debal has been 
confounded with Thatha ; but as Debal was no longer in 
existwce w4en they wrote, 1 conclude that they were mided 
by the name of Dsiol TkMika, which is frequently applied to 
Thatha itself. Similarly. Br{Ama»a, or BrCJmandbii, was 
called DtbalKd^gra, and the famous seaport of Debal was 
named Debal Sitidhi. But Diwat, or DAal, means simply a 
temple, and therefore DebtU Sindhi means the temple at, or 
near, the town of Sindhi. Major Burton says that the shawls of 
Thatha are still called Shdl^-Dehali, but this only proves that 
DAal was the place where the merchants procured the Thatha 
shawls. Just so the name of Malt&m-matti, that is Multan 
day, or Armenian bole, is derived from the place where the 
merchants obtain the artkle, as the clay fa actually found in 
the hills to the west of the Indus, beyond Dera Ghfai Khin. 
So also Indian-ink is named from India, where the merchants 
first obtained it, although, as is now well known, it is all 
manufactured in China. Sir Henry Elliot, who is the 
last inquirer into the geography of Sindh, places Debal at 
Kai i chi ; but admits that liri-bandar "is the next most 
prdMble site after Karichi."' But I incline to the opinion of 
Mr. Crow, who was for many years the British resident in 
Sindh, that Debal occupied a site between Karichi and Thatha. 
His opinion is entitled to special weight, as he is admitted by 
M'Murdo and Elliot to have "combined much discrimination 
with ample opportunities of local inquiry." Sir Henry quotes 


L *Siadha* pp, 222 aod 224. 
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the Chadhmdma for the fact that **the Serandip vesseb were 
in their distress driven to the shore of Debal/* to show that 
the port must have been close to the sea. There they were 
attacked by pirates of the Tangdmara tribe, who occupied 
theseacoast from Karachi to LAri-bandar. This statement 
shows that if Debal cannot be identified either with 
KarAchi or with LAri-bandar, it must be looked for somewhere 
between them. 

In favour of KarAchi Sir Henry quotes Biladuri^ who 
records that in the year A. h. 15. or a. d. 636^ HAkim dispatched 
his brother Mughira on an expedition to the Bay of DebaL But 
as he city of Lyons is not on the shore of the Gulf of Lyons, 
so it does not necessarily follow that Debal was on the shore 
of the Bay of Debal. In fact it is described by Ibn Khor- 
dAdbeh as being 2 farsangs from the mouth of the Mihran, 
which is still further extended to 2 days* journey by Masu^.^ 
But as Debal was situated on the Indus, it cannot be indenti- 
fied with KarAchi, which is on the seacoast beyond the mouth 
of the river. All our authorities agree in stating that it was 
on the west side of the Mihran,* that is of the main stream 
of the river, or BaghAr, which flows past LAri-bandar, and 
discharges itself into the sea by several different mouths 
named the Piti, the Phundi, the KyAr, and the Pintiani. But 
M'Murdo also quotes the native authorities to show that it 
was on the Sugdra branch of the Indus, which flowed past 
Bhambfira. According to these accounts, Debal must have 
been situated on the western bank of the BaghAr river, 
below the junction of the southern branch of the GhAra, or 
SAgAra branch. Its position may therefore be fixed approxi- 
mately at the point of junction, which is 5 miles to the north 
of LAri-bandar, 17 miles to the south-west of Bhambfira, and 

1. Elliot. Muhamm. Hiit. of India. Dowton't edition, i. 53-57. 

2 These will be found in Elliot's Muhamm. Hist., by Dowson, 
i. 61 : 'Istakhri.* i. 65. *AshkSl-uI-BiUd.' i. 65. note Ibn Hankal^ Sea 
al o Gildemeister, *De Rebus Indicia.* p. 205, for Kasvini* 
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•IfMlt 80 miles from the Phi and Pintiani months of the river. 
Tbii positioD also fulfils the other condition quoted by 
Sir Henry Elliot, that Debal was between Kaiicbi and Uri* 
bandar, in the territory of the Tanglmara tribe of pirates. It 
further agrees with the position assigned to it by Mr. Crow, 
Mdio places it between Karachi and Thatha. which is an exact 
description of the locality following the course of the riw, 
which is the only course that can be taken, as Debal was 
situated amongst the intersecting streams of the Delta. 

Unfortunatdy, this part of the Delta has not yet been 
bJnntely explored ; and to this cause I would attribute our 
ignorance of the remains of an ancient city, which were noticed 
by Ibn Batuta in A. d. 1333 in the very position which I have 
assigned to Debal* As his statement is of great importance, 
I will quote the passage at full length : — "I then proceeded by 
the Sind to the dty of L6hari, which is situated upon the 
riiores of the Indian Sea, where the Sind joints it. It has a 
large harbour, into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and 
other places put. At a/ew imUs from this city are the ruins 
oi another, in which stones in the riiape of men and beasts 
almost innumerable are to be found. The people of this place 
think that it is the opinion of their historians that there was 
a city formerly in this place, the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants of which were so base that God transformed them, their 
beasts, their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones ; and 
indeed stones in the shape of seeds are here almost innumer- 
able.’* The large ruined city, with its stones in the shape of 
men and beasts, I take to be the remains of the once great 
emporium of Dd»al. According to M'Murdo, the people of 
Debal moved to lAri*bandar,* and according to Captain 
Hamilton, lAti-bandar possessed “a large stotu fort,” 
for the protection of merchants against the Bilnchis and 
Makrlnis. It is. I think, a very fair and legitimate deduction 

1. Tnveb,* Iqr Or. Lm, p. 102. 

2. Jmwb. Regral Asist. See., i 29 and 238. 
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Itet the peopk who deicrted Debd removed the meteriils ot 
their old city tor the constmctioD of the new one. and therefore 
that the stones of the fort ofLiri-tundar were hrooght from 
the deserted city of Debal, the remains of which excited the 
cariosity of Ibn Batata in a. d. 1333. 

This statement of Ibn Batata I would connect with the 
curions account of an Indian city in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
which is found in the story of Zobeide. According to the 
common edition, this lady sailed from the port of Bassora, 
and after twenty days anchored in the harbour of a large 
city in India, where on landing she found that the king and 
queen and all the people had been turned into stone. One 
person only had escaped the general transformation, and he 
was the king's son, who had been brought up as a Muhammadan 
by his nurse, who was a Musalmftni slave. Now this legend 
appears to be the same as that of Raja Dilu and his brother 
Chota of the native histories of Sindh,* according to which 
Chota had become a Muhammadan, and when the city of 
Brflhmana was destro 3 wd by an earthquake, on account of the 
wickedness of the king, Chota alone escaped. As a similar 
story is told of the ruin of all the chief cites in the Panjib 
as well as in Sindh, the scene of the story in the ’Arabian 
Nights’ may be fairly placed in Sindh ; and as Debal was the 
only large city on the coast, and was besides the chief mart 
to which the Muhammadan merchants traded, it seems to me 
almost certain that it must be the Indian city in which 
Zobeide found all the people turned into stone. 

According to M'Muido, the destruction of Brihmana took 
place in A. H. 140 or A. D. 757, and as the story of Zobeide is 
laid in the time of the Khalif Hardn-ul-Rashid. who reigned 
from A. D. 786 to 809, there are no difficulties of chronology to 
interfere yrith the identification of the two legends. 

1. M'Mnrde, Joon. Royal Aaiat Soe. i. 28r and Poatana, Joura. 
Aaiat Soc. Bangal, vii. 199. 
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The position of Debal may also be fixed on the Baghir 
river, or main channel of the Indus, by its name of Dihal 
Simihi, or Dibal on the Indus. That it was near Liri-bandar 
we learn incidentally from Captain Hamilton, ' who says that 
the river of Sindhi *‘is only a small branch of the Indus which 
appellation is now lost in this country which it so plentifully 
waters, and is called DiveUee, or Seven mouths.*' This state- 
ment shows that the branch of the Indus leadining up to Liri- 
bandar was called Dibali, or the river of Dibal, so late as A. d. 
16B9, when viuted by Hamilton. That this was the Piti 
branch of the Indus I infer from its other name of Sindhi, 
which I talce to be the same as the Sinthon Ostium of Ptolemy, 
or the second mouth of the river, reckoning from the west. 
As the Piti is one of the mouths of the Baghir river, this 
position agrees with that which I have already assigned to 
Dibal, on the concurring testimony of all the previous 
authorities. 

Since Hamilton wrote, Liri-bandar itself has been deserted, 
and the present port of the western half of the Delta is 
Dhirija, which is only a few miles to the east of Liri-bandar. 

4. KACHH 

The fourth province of Sindh, in the seventh century, was 
Kaehh, and it was still attached to Sindh in the time of Akbar, 
It is described by Hwen Thsang as situated at 1600 li, or 267 
miles, to the south-west of the capital of Sindh,* which at 
that time was A tor, near Bhakar, on the Indus. This agrees 
with the details given elsewhere,* which make the route as 
follows : from Alor to Brahmana, 700 li to the south, then to 
Pitasila 300 ii to the south-west, and then to Kaehh 700 li to 
the south ; the whole distance being 1650 li. But the general 


1. ‘New Acconat of East Indies,* 1. 130. 

2. M. Jnlien'a 'Hionen Thsang,* i. 207, 203. See Map No. IX. 

3. /Wd.iii. 175. 
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direction is south, instead of sonth*west, which agrees with the 
actual position of Kachh. The province is named ‘04u»-po- 
MJo, which M. Julien renders as AikyaoMt, or Atyamt*- 
JuU, but for which no Sanskrit equivalent is offered either by 
himself or by M. Vivien de St. Martin. I think, however, that 
it may be intended for AudumlnUira, or Atidumbm^M, which 
Professor Lassen gives the name of the people of Kachh. 
They are the Oiomboera of PUny,* but there is no trace of this 
name at the present day. 

The province is described as being 5000 li, or 833 miles, 
in circuit, which is much too great, unless the whole of the 
Nagar PIrkar district to the north of the Ran was included, 
which is most probable, as this tract has always been consi* 
dered as a part of Kachh, and is still attached to it. Taking 
its northern boundary as stretching from Umarkot to the 
neighbourhood of Mount Abo, the whole length of frontier will 
be upwards of 700 miles. The capital, named Kie-tsushi-/a~to, 
was 30 li, or 5 miles, in circuit. The name is rendered as 
Khajiswara by M. Julien, and as KachcMteswara, by Professor 
Lassen. But as the Chinese syllable Ise represents the cerebral 
i, I think that fst must have the same value; and I would 
therefore read the whole as Kotiswara which is the name of a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage on the western shore of the 
Kachh. That this is the place actually intended is rendered 
certain by the pilgrim's description of its position, which is 
said to be on the western frontier of the country close to the 
river Indus, and to the great ocean.* This is a most exact 
description of the position of the holy Kotesar, which is situ- 
ated on the western frontier of Kachh, on iiie bank of the Kori 
branch of the Indus, and close to the great Indian Ocean. 
This identification is further supported by the statement that 

1. Hist. Nat., vl. 23. 

2. M. Julien^ ‘Hionea Thsug,’ iii. 175 : ‘’Ella cat situ^s, k recart, 

car Iw frontHras da I’onaat : alia ast voisina da daava (Sindh), at a 

pxoaiaiitd d'nna granda mar.** 
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in the middk of the dty then was e iunoos temple of Siva. 
The name of the place k derived from ITofi+Mvere, or the 
"ten million lawaias," and refers to the small stodss 

that are found there in great nnmbers. bwara is the wall* 
known name of Siva, and the lingam is his qrmbol. 

M. Vivien de St. Martin has identified this capital arith 
Kartchi; but the distance from Alor is not more than 1300 /•, 
or 217 miles, while only the initial syllable of the nam* corres- 
ponds with the Chinese transcript. The country is described 
by Hwen Thsang as low and wet, and the soil impregnated 
with salt. This is an exact description of the lowlands of 
/facAA.'which means a "morass” {Kachchha), and of the salt 
desert, or Ran (in Sanskrit Irina), which forms about one-half 
of the province. But it is quite inaccurate if applied to the 
dry sandy soil of Karachi. There is also a large swamp ex- 
tending for many miles, immediately to the south of Kotesar. 

Districts to the West of the Indus 

To the west of the Lower Indus all the classical writers 
agree in placing two barbarous races called Arabii, or Arabitof, 
and Oritce or Horita, both of whom appear to be of Indian 
origin. The country of the Arabii is said by Arrian to be 
the "last part of India” towards the west, and Strabo also 
calls it a "Part of India,”' but both exclude the Orits. 
Curtius, however, includes the Horitae in India * while 
Diodorus states that generally they resemble the Indians ; 
and Arrian admits that the Oritas, who "inhabited the inland 
parts, were clothed in the same manner as tire Indians, and 
used the same weapons, but their language and customs were 
different.” In the seventh century, however, both their 
language and customs were considered to be like those of 
the Indians by a much more competent observer, the Chinese 

1. Arrian. 'Indica,* 22 ; Strabo, Gaogr., xv. 2, 1. 

2. Curtint. Vita Alex., ix. 10, 33. 
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pilgrim, Hwen Thsaag. Accordiiig to him, the customs of 
the iahshitans of Lmtg-kie-to, which was 2000 U, or 333 miles, 
to the west of Kotesar, in Kachh, were like those of the 
people of Kachh, and thdr written characters closely resembled 
those of India, while their language was only slightly different^ 
For these reasons I think that the Orite, as well as the 
Arabite, may fairly be included within the geogr^ihical 
limits of India, although they have always been beyond its 
political boundary during the historical period. As early 
as the sixth century B. c. they were tributary to Darius 
H3ntaspes. and they were still subject to Persia nearly twelve 
centuries later, when visited by Hwen Thsang. But their 
Indian origin is beyond all doubt, as will be shown when I 
come to speak of the Oritx. 

Arabit, or Arabitee 

The Arabii of Arrian are the Arabiia of Curtius. the 
Arbiti of Ptolemy, the Ambritce of Diodorus, and the Arbies 
of Strabo. They are said to have derived their name from the 
river Arabis, or Arbis, or Arabius, which flowed along their 
confines, and divided their territory from that of the Orite* 
From a comparison of the details of Alexander’s marches 
with the diary of Nearchus, it is certain that thib boundary 
river was the Purili, which flows through the present district 
of Las into the bay of Sonmilni. According to Curtius,* 
Alexander reached the eastern boundary of the Arabite in 
nine days from Patala, and their western boundary in five 
days more. Now, from Haidarftbftd to Karlchi, the distance 
is 114 miles, and from Kartchi to Sonmitai 50 miles,* the 
former being usually performed by troops in nine marches, 

1. II. JaUm'a 'Hlonea TIinbs,* iii. 177. 

8. Ajgriaa, 'ladka,* 21 ; Strabo, C«ogr., xv. 2. 1 . Pliny, Hist. 
Nat.. vU. X 

8. Vita Alsx., is. 10, 33. 

4. Eastwiek. ‘Haadbook of Bombay,* 474 and 477. 
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and the latter either in four or five. Karichi, therefore, must 
have been on the eastern frontier of the Arabitc, a deduction 
which is admitted by the common consent of all inquirers, 
who have agreed in identifying the Kolaka of Ptolemy and 
the sandy island of Krokcia, where Nearchus tarried with his 
fleet for one day, with a small island in the Bay of Karichi, 
Krohola is further described as lying off the mainland of the 
Arabii. It was 150 stadia, or 17| miles* from the western 
mouth of the Indus, which agrees exactly with the relative 
positions of Kartchi and the mouth of the Ghira river, if, as 
we may fairly assume, the present coast-line has advanced 
5 or 6 mijfes during the twenty-one centuries that have elapsed 
since the time of Alexander. The identification is confirmed 
by the fact that “the district in which Karachi is situated is 
called KarkaUa to this day.*’* 

On leaving Krokola, Nearchus had Mount Eiros (Manora) 
on his right-hand, and a low flat island on his left, which 
is a very accurate description -of the entrance to Karftchi 
harbour, and after stopping at several small places, reached 
Morontobara, which was called the “Women’s Haven" by the 
people of the country.* From this place he made two courses 
of 70 stadia and 120 stadia, or altogether not more than 12 
miles, to the mouth of the river Arabius, which was the 
boundary between the country of the Arabii and the Orite. 
The name of Morontobara I would identify with Aftidri, which 
is now applied to the headland of Rta Muori, or Cape Monz, 
the tot point of the Pabb range of mountains. B«ra, or 
b&ri, means a roadstead or haven, and morotOa is evidmtty 
connected with the Persian nutrd, a man, of which the feminine 
is still preserved in Kashmiri, as makrin, a woman. The 
haven itself may be looked for between Cape Ifona and 
SonmiAni, but its exact' position cannot be determined. From 

1. Beat wick ‘Handbook of Bombay, p. 476 ; Bamof, ‘Bokhaia,’ 
i. 10, writao the namo Craeola. 

1. Arrian, ‘Indioa.' P- SS. 
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the distances given by Arrian in bb accoont of the voyage 
of Nearchns, I am inclined to fix it at the month of the Balur 
rivulet, a small stream which fidb into the sea about midway 
between Cape Honz and Sonmiini. If I am right in con s i de ring 
Mfilri as an abbreviation of Morontobira, the cape must have 
received its name from the neighbouring haven. At the 
mouth of the Arabius Nearchus found a large and safe harbour, 
corresponding with the present Bay of Sonmiini, at the mouth 
of the Purftli, which is described by Pottinger* as *'a very 
noble sheet of water, capable of affording anchorage to the 
largest fleet." 


Oritoe, or Horitos 

On crossing the river Arabius, Alexander noarched for a 
whole night through a desert, and in the morning entered a 
well'inhabited country. Then coming to a small river, he 
pitched his tents, and waited for the main body of the 
army under phsestion. On its arrival, says Arrian. Alexander 
"penetrated farther into the country, and coming to a anall 
village which served the Orite instead of a capital dty, and 
was named Rambakia, he was pleased with its situation, and 
infaginiifg that it would rise to be a rich and populous city, 
if a colony were drawn thither, he committed the care thereof 
to Hephtestion."* On the approach of Alexander, the Oritc 
made their submission to the conqueror, who ^ipointed 
AppoUophanes their governor, and deputed Leonatns with a 
large force to await the arrival of Nearchus with the fleet, and 
to look after the peopling of the new city. Shortly after 
Alexander's departure, the Orit« rose aga in st the Gieeka, and 
Apollophanes, the new governor, was slain, but thqr were 
signally defeated by Leonatns, and all their le ad er s kill e d.* 
Nearchus places the scene of thb defeat at Kokala, on the 

1. ‘BUnchistaa,’ p. 9. 

t. Arciaii. Aaab.. vi. SI. ts • and ‘ladies,* S3 ; Cartias, lx. 10. M. 
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coMt about halfway between the riven Arabius and Tomerus. 
Pliny calls the latter river the Tonbens,*’ and states that the 
country in its neighbourhood was well cultivated. 

From these details I would identify the Oritc, or HoriUe, 
or NeoUrUa, as they are called by Diodorus, with the people 
on the Aghoi river, whom the Greeks would have named 
Agoritm, or AcriUe by the suppression of the guttural, of which 
a trace still remains in the initial aspirate of Horikt. In the bed 
of this river there are several jets of liquid mud, which, from 
time inunemorial, have been known as Rem-Chanifa-ki-Hp, or 
**Kkm Chandar’s wells.'' There are also two natural caves, one 
dedicated to KdU, and the other to Hinguldj, or HingiUd Devi, 
that is, the *'Red Goddess," who is only another form of KdU. 
But the principal objects of pilgrimage in the Aghor valley are 
connected with the history of R&ma. The pilgrims assemble 
at the R&mbAgh, because Rftma and Sila are said to have 
started from this point, and proceed to the Gorakh Tank, 
where R&ma hidted ; and thence to Tongabktra, and on to 
the pmnt where Rtaia was obliged to tom back in his attempt 
to reach HinguMj with an army. Rgmbdgh I would identify 
with the RombMa of Arrian, and TongaNmo with the river 
Toabent of Pliny, and the Tomerus of Arrian. At Kambakia, 
therfore, we must look for the site of the city founded by 
Alexander, udiich Leonatus was left behind to complete. It 
seems probable that this is the city which i.s described by 
Stephanns of Byzantium as the "sixteenth Alexandria, near 
the bay of Melane."* Nearchua places the western boundary 
of the Oritie at a place called Malana, which I take to be the 
bayofJtfnhm, to the east of RdsMildu, or Cape Mal&uot 
the present day, about twenty miles to the west of the Aghor 
river. Both Curtins and Diodorus* mention the foundation 

1. HM. Nat., vl. S^ 

X. la voce Alexandria, kari tie MSkava KSkior. 
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of this dty, bat they do not give its name. Diodorus, however, 
adds that it was built on a very favourable site near the sea, 
but above the reach of the highest tides. 

The occumnce of the name of Rdmbdgh at so great a 
distance to the west of the Indus, and at so early a period 
as the time of Alexander, is very interesting and important, 
as it shows not only the wide extension of Hindu influence 
in ancient times, but also the great antiquity of the story 
of Rima. It is highly improbable that such a name, with its 
attendant pilgrimages, could have been imposed on the place 
after the decay of Hindu influence.* During the flourishing 
period of Buddhism many of the provinces to the west of 
tho Aldus adopted the Indian religion, which must have 
had a powerful influence on the manners and language 
of the people. But the expedition of Alexander 'preceded the 
extension of Buddism, and I can therefore only attribute 
the old name RtmbMkia to a period anterior to Darius 
Hystaqies. 

These districts are described by Hwen Thsang under the 
general name of Lang-kit-to, which H. Julien renders by 
l- en gala. M. de St. Martin, however, refers it to the tribe 
ofleege, but it is extremely doubtful whether this is an 
ancient name. The other name of Lmgalas, quoted from the 
Vidmu Purina, is only a variant reading of Jdngtdas, which 
is almost certainly the correct form, as it is immediately 
followed by Kwu-JdngaiUa. Hwen Thsang fixes the capital 
of IsNg'iU^ at 2000 tt, or 333 miles, to the west of KaUur 
in RseM. But as this bearing would place it in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean, the true direction most be north-west. 
Now this latter bearing and distance correspond with the 
position of the great rained city of Ldkoridn, which Masson* 

I. HiagalaJ (Khingalatchi) it lamtiomd by the Tibetan Taraoath, 
•ee VeielMef.* Fmieh traaelation, p. 45. aa a Rakthaea in the weet of 
India, beyond Barokaeha. or Batoeh. 

1 •Kliat,' p. 68 ; aad 'BilnehMaa,' U. 46. 
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found between Khozdar and Killt. In older maps the «■»«»• . 
is written simply Lahira, which appears to me to be very 
fairly represented by the Chinese Lang-ku-lo, or JLdnAera.^ 
Masson describes the ruined fortifications as "remarkable for 
their magnitude, as well as for the solidity and the skill evident 
in their construction. From the size and importance of these 
mins, I conclude that they are the remains of a large city r 
has at some former period been the capital of the country. 
The Chinese pilgrim describes the province as being many 
thousands of It in breadth as well as in length. It is clear, 
therefore, that it corresponded, as nearly as possible, with the 
modem'tlistrict of Biluchistpn, of which the present capital, 
Kilit, is only 60 miles to the north of Ldkura. In the seventh 
century, the capital was called Stt-nm-li~dti-/a4o, and was 
30 li, or 5 miles, in circuit. The Chinese syllables are rendered 
by M. Julien as Sunuriswara, of which he offers no translation. 
But as Hwen Thsang describes a magnificent temple of Siva 
in the middle of the city, I infer that the Chinese transcript 
may be intended for Sambkuriswara, which is a welhknown 
title of Siva as the "lord of divine beings,” or the "god of go^” 
By assuming that this name belongs properly to the temple, 
the other name of Lang-kU-h, or Lgkata, may be applied to 
the capital as well as to the province. 

n. cumjASA 

Hwen Thsang places the second kingdom of Western India, 
named Kiu-cke4o or Gurjjara, at about 1800 U. or 300 miles, 
to the iwrth of Balabhi, and 2800 ti, or 467 miles, to the north* 
west of Ujain. The capital was named Pi4o‘mi^, or Bglmer, 
vdiich is exactly 300 miles to the north of the rains of Balabhi. 
From Ujain in a straight line it is not more than 3S0 miles; 
but the actual toad distance is between 400 and 500 miles, as 
the travdler has to turn the Aravali mountains, either by Ajmer 

1. ThenmaChiaiM character,' Im/, is feud la the traaacriptof 
BaghaUa, where the vowel cf the flaai eyllahle is leaf. 
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on the north, or by Analwim on the south. The kingdom was 
3000 U, or 833 miles, in circuit. It must, therefore, have 
comprised the greater part of the present chiefships of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur. Its boundaries can only be described 
appioxinmtely, as extending about 130 miles on the north 
from Balar or Sirdarkot to Jnnjhnu; 230 miles on the east from 
Jnnjhnu to near Mount Abu; 170 miles on the south from Abu 
to near Umarkot ; and 310 miles on the west from Umarkot to 
Balar. These figures give a total circuit of 860 miles, which is 
as close an approximation to the measurement of Hwen Thsang 
as can be reasonably expected. 

All the early Arab geographers speak of a kingdom named 
Jun or Jwar, which from its position would appear to be the 
same as the Kiu-^k*4o Hwen Thsang. The name of the coun- 
try is somewhat doubtful, as the unpointed Arabic characters 
may be read as Haras or Hasar, and Kharax or Kkazar, as well 
aajurs otjuxr. But fortunately there is no uncertunty about 
its position, which is determined to be RftjputAna by several 
concurring circumstances. Thus the merchant Sulimln, in 
A. 0.831,* states that Haras was bounded on oue side by 
TAfek or TAkin, which, as I have already shown, was the old 
name of the Panjftb. It possessed silver mines, and could 
muster a larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom of 
India. All these details point unmistakably to Rljpatloa, 
which lies to the sou*^h-east of the Panjib, possesses the only 
silver mines known in India, and has always been famous for 
its large bodies of cavalry. 

According to Ibn Kbordidbeh,* who died about A. d. 912, 
the Tdhwtya dirhems were current in the country of Hazar; 
and according to Ibn Haukal, who wrote about A. D. 977,* 
these dirhems were also current in the kingdom of Glndhlra, 

1. Dewaoe’S Sir Heery Elliot, L 4. 
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which at that time inclnded thePanjIb. Sulimla says the 
same thing of the kingdom of the Balhara. or the pmeent 
GnjaiAt ; and weleam incidentally that the same dirhems were 
also cnrtent in Sindh, as in a. H. 107. or A. d. 725. the public 
treasury contained no less than eighteen millions of Tltariya 
dirhems.^ The value of these coins is variously stated at from 
1| dirhem to 1^. or from 54 to 72 grains in weight. From 
these data I conciude that the Tltariya dirhems are the rude 
silver pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian. because they 
combine Indian ietteis with Sassanian types. They would 
appear to have been first introduced by the Scythic or TitAr 
princes, who ruled in Kabul and north-western India, as they 
are now found throughout the Kabul valley and PanjAb, as well 
as in Sindh. RAjputAna, and GujarAt. Colonel Stacy’s sped* 
mens were chiefly obtained from the last two countries, while 
my own specimens have been procured in all of them. In 
weight they vary from 50 to 68 grains; and in age they range 
from the fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud 
of Ghaxni. They are frequently found in company with the 
silver pieces of the Brahman kings of Kabul, which agrees with 
the statement of Masudi that the TAtariya dirhems were cur- 
rent along with other pieces which were stamped at GAndhAra.* 
The latter I take to be the sflver coins of the Brahman kings 
of Kabul, whose dynasty began to reign about a. d. 850, or 
shortly before the time of Masudi. who flourished from A. n. 
915 to 956. I have also found some of the Indo-Sassaiiian or 
TAtAr dirhems in central India to the east of the Aravali range, 
as well as in the Upper Gangetit DoAb ; but in these provinces 
they are extremely scarce, as the common coin of Northern 
India in the medieval period was Vartih*, with the figure of 
the Boar incarnation of Vishnu, varying from 55 to 65 grains 
in weight. From this examination of the coins I conclude 
that the kingdom named Haxar or Jiur by the early Arab 

1. Sir Henry Elliot. ‘Arabe In Sindh,* p. 3A Dowson’s edit., i. 3. 
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geognphen, is represented ns nearly as possible by Western 
Rljpatliia. 

Edrisi,* quoting Ibn Khordidbeb, states that Jwtr or Hwtr 
was the hereditary title of the king, as well as the name of the 
country. This statement confirms my identification of Juxr with 
Gugr or Gujar, which is a very nunierous tribe, whose name is 
attached to many important places in north*west India and 
the PanjIb, and more especially to the great pmiinsula of 
Gujarlt. It is not known when this name was first applied to 
the peninsula. In early times it was called Saurashtra, which 
is the Sarastren* of Ptolemy ; and it continued to bear this 
name as late as a.d. 812. as we learn from a copper -plate 
inscription found at Baroda.* In this record of the Saurashtra 
kings, Garjjara is twice mentioned as an independent kingdom. 
About A. D. 770 the king of Gurjjara was conquered by Indra 
Raja of Saurashtra, but was afterwards reinstated ; and about 
A. D. 800 Indra's son Karka assisted the ruler of Malwa against 
the king of Gurjjara. These statement show most clearly that 
Gurjjara still existed as a powerful kingdom, quite distinct 
from Saurashtra, nearly two centuries after Hwen Thsang’s 
visit in A. d. 640. They show also that Gurjjara must have 
been adjacent to Halwa, as well as to Saurashtra, a posi^ ion 
which clmrly identifies it with RtjpuUna, as I have already 
determined from Hwen Thsang's narrative. 

In the seventh century, the king is said to have been a 
Tsa-lMsor Kshatriya; but two centuries earlier a dynasty of 
Gurjjara or Gujar Rajas was certainly reigning to the north of 
Mahlrashtra, as we have contemporaneous inscriptions* of a 
ChUukya prince of Paithan, and a Gurjjara prince of an un- 
named tenitory, which riKord grants of land to the same 
persons. These inscriptions have been translated by Professor 


1. Geogr., i. 17S, Jaabwfs tnewlatioa., 
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Dowfon, who refers the dates to the era of Vikramaditya, but 
in the total absence of any authentic example of the use of 
this era before the sixth century a. d., I must demur to its 
adoption in these early records. The Saka era, on the con- 
trary, is found in the early inscriptions of the ChUukya Raja 
Pulakesi, and in the writings of the astronomers Arya Bhatta 
and Vartba Mihira. The inscription of Pulakesi is dated in the 
SeAa year 411, or A. o 489, from which I conclude that the 
record of the earlier Chilukya Prince Vijaya, which is dated in 
the year 394, must refer to the same era. The contemporary 
records of tiie Gurjjara prince, which are dated in S. 380 and 
385 must therefore belong to the middle of the fifth century 
A. D. All these copper-plate inscriptions were found together 
at Khaiira, near Ahmedabad. The first inscription of the 
Gurjjara Raja records the grant of lands to certain Brahmans 
"who having left the town of Jambusara, dwell in the village 
of Sifishapadraka, included in the district of Akrureswara." 
Five years later the same Brahman grantees are described as 
those *'who are to dwell in the town of Jambusara;'* and accor- 
dingly in the Chilukya inscription, which is dated nine years 
subsequent to the latter, they are described as actually dwelling 
in the town of Jambusara. This town is no doubt Jambosir. 
between Khambay and Barocb, and as it belonged to the 
ChAlukya princes, who ruled over Maharashtra, the kingdom of 
Gurjjara must have been situated to the north of Khambay, 
that is, in R&jputina, where I have already placed it on the 
authority of Hwen Tbsang, and other independent evidence. 

III. VALABHADRA, OR BALABHI 

The ruins of the famous city of Balabhi were discovered by 
Tod near Bhaonagar, on the eastern side of the Peninsula of 
Gujailt. In an inscription of the fifth century the country is 
called **the beautiful kingdom of VtUUtadrm,"^ but in the local 
histories and traditions of the people, it is generally known as 


1 Jouru. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 878. 
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BalabhL This also was the name in the time of Hwen .Thsang, 
who calls the kingdom of Fm4a-fi, or BaUMti. In ancient 
times, however, the peninsula of Gnjarit was only known as 
Surashtra. and under this name it is mentioned in the Ifabi* 
bhftrata and in the Purinas. It is called SwresUrsM by Ptolemy 
and the author of the ‘Periplus ;* and its people are most pro- 
bably intended by Pliny under the corrupt name of SiMfelerete, 
or Varttaia, for which I would propose to read Swata. The 
change in the name of the country is alluded to in an inscrip- 
tion, dated in the Saka year 734, or A. n. 812, of Raja Karka, 
whose remote ancestor Govinda is said to have been the 
ornament of theSourdsMra kingdom, "which lost its appellation 
of Stm-rajya from the ruin that had fallen upon it.*’‘ Karka's 
father is called Raja of Ldteswara, which at once identifies bis 
kingdom with Balabhi, as Hwen Thsang notes that Balabbi 
was also called Pe-LoAo, or northern L&ra, which is the common 
pronunciation of the Sanskrit Ldta. As Karka was only the 
fifth in descent from Govinda, the name of SaurJjya or 5a«- 
rashtra could not have been restored by these representatives 
of the old family before the middle of the seventh century. 
From a comparison of all the data I conclude that the old 
name of Saurashtra was lost in a. D. 319, when the successors 
of the 5dA kings were supplanted by the VaUabhas, and the 
capital changed, from /imaguf A to ValgMi, The establishment 
of the Balabbi era, which dates from a. d. 319. is said by Abu 
Ribtn to mark the period of the extinction of the Gupta race, 
whose coins are found in considerable numbers in Gujarit. 
This date may, therefore, be accepted with some certainty as 
that of the establishment of the Balabhi dynasty, and 
most probably also as that of the foundation of their dty 
of Balabhi. 

According to the native histories and local traditions 
Balabhi was attacked and destroyed in the Samvat year S80, 
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which is equivaleiit to a. d. 523, if in the Vikrama era, or a. d. 
55^ if in the Saka era. Colonel' Tod has adopted the former; 
but as Hwen Thsang visited Balabhi in a. d. 640, the date 
must clearly be referred to the later era of Saka. If the state* 
ment is correct, we may refer the capture of Balabhi to Raja 
Govinda of Baroda copper-plate inscription, who is recorded to 
have re-established the old family, as well as the old name of 
the former kingdom of Saurashtra. As he was the great-grand- 
father of the grandfather of Karka Raja, who was reigning in 
A. D. 812, his own accession most have taken place in the third 
quarter of the seventh century, that is, between A. D. 650 and 
675, which agrees with the actual date of A. D. 658, assigned 
by the native historians for the destruction of Balabhi, and the 
extinction of the Balabhi sovereignty in the peninsula of 
Gujarit. 

About a century after their expulsion from Balabhi the 
representative of the Balabhis, named Bappa or V»ppaka, 
founded a new kingdom at Chitor, and his son GuhUa, or 
Gidmdilya, gave to his tribe the new name of Guhildwat, or 
Gahilot, by which they are still known. About the same time' 
a chief of the Chaura tribe, named Ban Raja, or the "Jangal 
Lord,” founded a city on the bank of the Saraswati, about 
seventy miles to the south-west of Mount Abu, called Atubadra 
Pattan, which soon became the most famous place in in West- 
ern India. Somewhat earlier, or about a. d. 720, KrishoA. the 
Pahlava prince of the peninsula, built the fort of ElAPwa, the 
beauty of which, according to the inscription, astonished the 
immortals. In it he established an image of Siva adortted with 
the crescent. Following this clue I incline to identify EldPura 
with the famous city of SomtuUh, which, as the capital of the 
peninsula, was usually called Pattan Somnith. According to 
Postans* the old “city of Pattan*' is built upon a projection of 

I. ‘Ayin AUmiI.' U. 73. . Abel Fact givw Samvat 802. or a. b. 743. 
if nftrrod to tho era of Vikraaadltya. ' 
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the “mainland, forming the tonthem pmnt of the small port 
and hay of Veriml.” This name I take to be the same u 
ElAputa or EUtwar, which, by a transposition that is very 
common in India, would become Brdmat. Thus Nar-tink has 
become RathH, and Ranod is used indifferently with Ntrod, 
but we have still more striking instance in the change from the 
ancient Vilnd to the modem Elur or Eiora, Now Patan 
Somnith was famous for a temple of Siva, which enshrined a 
figure of the god bearing a crescent on the head as Somudlh, or 
the “lord of the moon,” This appellation was therefore the 
proper name of the temple, and not of the city, which I con* 
elude must have been Eldpura or Erawal in modern Vtrdmal. 

The earliest notice that we possess of Somnith is contained 
in the brief account of the successful campaign of Mahmild of 
Ghazni. According to Ferishta* the fortified city of Somnith 
was situated “on a narrow peninsula, washed on three sides by 
the sea.'* It was the residence of the Raja, and Nahamdla (a 
transposition of Analwlra) was then only *'a frontier city of 
Gujarlt.’’ This agrees with the native histories, which place 
the close of the Chaura dynasty of Analvdra in S. 698, or a. d. 
941, when the sovereignty passed into the bands of the 
Chllukya prince Mula Raja, who became the paramount ruler 
of Somnith and Analwlra. 

After the time of Mahmfid, Somnath would appear to have 
been abandoned by its rulers in favour of Analw&ra, which is 
mentioned as the capital of Gujarlt in the time of Muhammad 
Ghori and his successor Aibeg.* It was still the capital of the 
kingdom in a. h. 697, to A. d. 1297, when the country was 
invaded by the army of Ala*ud-din Muhammad Khilji, which 
occupied NahrwAla or Analwlra and annexed the province to 
the empire of Delhi. 

1. Briggs's translatioa, i. 69, 
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Daring all these transactions Ferishta invariably designates 
the peninsula, as vrell as the country to the north of it, by the 
modem name of Gujarlt. The name is not mentioned by Abn 
Rihftn, although he notices both Analwira and Somnith. It 
occurs first in the Mojmal-ut*tawirikh of Rashid-ud*din, who 
wrote in a. d, 1310, just thirteen years after the conquest of the 
country by the Muhammadan king of Delhi. Now I have 
already shown that the natne of Gurjjara was confined to 
Western Rfljputina in the time of Hwen Thsang, and that it 
was still a distinct country from Saurashtra in A. n. 812, when 
Karka R||a of L&Uswara recorded his grant of land. Between 
this date and a. d. 1310, there is a gap of five centuries, during 
which period we have no mention of Gurjjara in any contem- 
porary records. I have a strong suspicion, however, that the 
movement of the Gujars towards the peninsula must have been 
connected with the permanent conquest of Delhi, Kanoj and 
Ajmer by the Muhammadans, which ejected the Choh&ns and 
Rftthors from Northern Rftjpntftna and the Upper Ganges, and 
thrust them towards the south. We Know that the Rfttbors 
occupied Pdl* to the east of Bftlmer in the Samvat year 1283, 
or A. D. 1226. This settlement of the Rithors must have driven 
the great body of the Gujars from their ancient seats and 
forced them to the south towards Analw&ra Pattan and Eder. 
This was actually the case of the Gohils, who, being expelled 
from Mftrwftr by the Rdthors, settled in the eastern side of the 
peninsula, which was named after them Gohilwara. In the 
♦inw! of Akbar the Gujars had certainly not penetrated into the 
peninsula, as Abul Fazl does not name them in his notice of the 
different tribes which then occupied the Sirkar of Swrdl. But 
even at the present day there is no large community of Gujars 
in the peninsula, so that we must look for some other cause for 
the imposition of their name on a large province which they 
have never completely occupied. 

In my account of the province of Gwjjttr* I have already 
noticed an old inscription of the kings of the Gurjjara tribe. 
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From this record we leem that in s. 380, or a. d. 438 the 
Gnjers bad poshed their conquests as far sooth as the banks of 
the Narbadft. In that year, and snbseqoently in A. d. 463, 
their king Sri Datta Knsali* made several grants of land to 
certain Brahmans in the district of Akrirsswara, near Jambu* 
sara, which I take to be AUtsar, on the south bank of the 
NaibadI, opposite Bhiroch. But before s. 394. or A. d. 472. 
the Gujais most have been driven back to the north, as far 
at least as Khambay, as the ChUukya prince Vija]^ made 
several grants of land to the same Brahmans in the town of 
Jambusara, which lies between BhAroch and Khambay. It is 
certain, therefore, that the Gujars had occupied the country to 
the north of the peninsula as early as the fifth century of the 
r.h ri» tian era. But two centuries later they had already lost 
their power, as Hwen Thsang found a Kshatriyu prince on the 
throne of Gurjjtra. They must still, however have continued 
to fonn the bulk of the population of the countries to the west 
and sooth of Mount Abu; and as Alaf Khan, the first Muham- 
madan conqueror, under Ala-od-din Khilji, fixed his head- 
quarters at NahrwAra, or AmUmOra. in the very heart of the 
Gojar country, I think it probable that the name of GujarAt 
eras then first applied to this new province of the Delhi empire ; 
and as the peninsula of Saurasbtra formed a part of the pro- 
vince, it was also included under the same general appellation. 
I therefore look upon the extension of the name of GnjarAt to 
the peninsula as a political convenience rather than an ethno- 
graphical application. Hamilton* notes that the greater part of 
Malwa and Kbandes was formerly called GujarAt ; and this is 
borne out by Marco Polo, who distinguishes between the 
pfnin«Miia^ which he calls Sumfut (SomnAlh) and the kingdom 
of Centref, which he places on the coast to the north of Tana ; 
that is, about BhAroch and Surat. Even at the present day the 
name of GujarAt is not known to the natives of the peninsula 
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itsd( who continue to call their country Swath and /jTeWdwwr;* 
the latter name having been a recent adoption of the Mabrattas. 

The capital of Balabhi is described by Hwen Thsang as 
30 /«, or 3 miles, in circuit. Its ruins were first discovered by 
Tod, although be did not actually visit them.* But they have 
since been visited by Dr. Nicholson,* according to whom they 
are situated at 18 miles to the west-north>west of Bhaonagar, 
near the village of WaU. The ruins are still known by the 
name of Vamilapwa, which is only a slight transposition of 
Valami, or Vatabhipura. The remains are scattered over a 
wide extent, but there is nothing remarkable about them, 
except the unusually large size of the bricks. In the time of 
Akbar, however, these remains would appear to have been 
much more considerable, as Abul Fazl* was informed that “at 
the foot of the mountains of Sirouj, is a large city, now out ot 
repair, although the situation is very desirable. Mibidchin 
Sind the port af Ghoga are dependent upon it." The vicinity 
of Ghoga is a sufficient indication to enaUe us to identify this 
ruined city with the present remains of Balabhi, which are only 
about 20 miles distant from Ghoga. 

In the seventh century Hwen Thsang describes the king* 
dom of Balabhi as 6000 li, or 1000 miles, in circuit, which is 
very near the truth, if we include the districts of Bhftroch and, 
Surat, on the neighbouring coast, as well as the whole of the 
peninsula of Surashtra. But in this part of the pilgrim's 
travels the narrative is . frequently imperfect and erroneous, 
and we must therefore trust to our own sagacity, both to 
supply his omissions and to correct his mistakes. Thus, in his 
descripl ion of bh&roch', Hwen Thsang omits to tell us whether 
■ I was a separate and independent chiefship, or only a tribu- 
tary of one of its powerful neighbours, Balabhi, Malwa, or 

I ■ Elphinatone, 'India' i. SSO. 

2. 'Travels In Western India* p. S68. 

3. Joum. Royal Aslat. Soc., xUi. 146. 

4. '.Vyin Akbari* 11. 69. 
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Mahuashtn. Bat m it hu faaanlly bean ottodied to the 
peninsala, I infer that it most probably bdonsed to the greet 
kingdom of Balabhi in the eeventh eentoiy, eoeording to 
Ptolemy. Bwygum formed pert of the kingdom xA Lmrih$, 
which, in Hwen Thseng's time, was only another name for 
Balablii. In the tenth century, according to Ibn Hankal,* it 
belonged to the kingdom of the Balabhi. whoae capital was 
Analwarft; but as this city was not founded for more than a 
hundred years after Hwen Thsang’s visit. I conclude that in 
the seventh century Bhtroch must have formed part of the 
famous kingdom of Balabhi. With this addition to its terri* 
torries, the frontier circmt of Balabhi would have been as 
nearly as possible lOUO miles. 

1. SURASHTBA. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the province of Su4m-ch», or 
Suralha, was a dependent of Balabhi. Its capital was situated 
at 500 /(, or 83 miles, to the west of Balabhi, at the foot of 
Mount Yeu-chen-ta, or UjjatUa. This is the Pali form of the 
Sanskrit Ujjyania, which is only another name for the Giritutr 
hill that rises above the old city of /wnagarA. The name of 
Vjjyanta is mentioned in both of the Girnar inscription of 
Rudra Dima and Skanda Gupta, although this important fact 
escaped the notice of the translators.* Tlic mention of this 
famous hill fixes the position of the capital of Surashtra at 
Junagark, or Ymangaih, which is 87 niiies to the west of 
Balabhi, or very nearly the same as stated by Hwen Thsang. 
The pilgrim notices that the mountain was covered with thick 
forests, and that its scarped sides contained numerous cham- 
bers and galleries. This description agrees with the account of 
Postans,* who. in 1838. found the hill covered with "a thick 

1. Elliot, ‘MabannadaB Historian! of India’, i. 63. 

S. Joorn. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, vii. 116. "tho Vtjtymtm hOl;’' 
p. 123. •’Clr/aya( and p. 134, "tho Jayaata monatain,** should all bo 
rsndertd I/ydyaa/s. 

3. Jonin. Royal Asiat. Soe. Bengal. 1638. pp. 674.876. 
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jangle of the cnstard-apple tree/’ and a ndtnber of excavations 
at the base, consisting of ’'small flat roofed rooms, supported 
by square pillars without ornament/’ 

The name of Suraik is still known in this part of the 
peninsula; but it is confined to a comparatively small tract, 
which forms one of the ten divisions of Gujar&t.* In the time 
of Akbar. however, it was applied to the southern or larger 
half of the peninsula, which, according to Abul Fazl, extended 
from the port of Ghoga to the port oi Aramroy. and from 
Sirdhar to the port of Diu.* The name of the district is also 
prese^ed by Terry,* whose information was obtained at the 
Court of Jahingir. According to his account, the chief city of 
Sorei was called Janagar, that ia.Jmanagarh, or Jonagarh. The 
province was small, but very rich, and had the ocean to the 
sotiOt. At that time also it would appear not to have been 
included in Gujaiit, as Terry describes it as lying upon Gujarat. 

In the seventh century Hwen Thsang states that Surath, 
or Surasktra, was 4000 U, or 667 miles, in circuit, and touched 
the river Mo-hi, on the west. This river has always been 
identified with the Mahi oi Malwa, which falls into the Gulf of 
Khambay,* Accepting this identification as correct, the 
province of Surath in the time of Hwen Thsang must have 
comprised the whole of the peninsula, including the City of 
Balabhi itself. This is confirmed by the measurement of the 
frontier given by the pilgrim, which agrees exactly with that 
of the entire peninsula to the south-west of a line drawn from 
the Lesser Ran of Kachh to Khambay. In spite of the frme 
of Balabhi, the old name of Surath was still applied to the 
whole peninsula so late as A. d. 640. 

1. BMtwick, *Hsadbook at Bombay,' p. 484. 

2. ‘Ayin Akbari,* U. 66. 

3. ‘Voyage to Bast India,* p. 60. 

4. Aa the MmU liver Uee to the w er < 6.e ai t ol Gnjartt, we moat 
oitherfead eatt, or anppeae that the pilgtim remaned to the weatera bank 
ofthnetnam. 
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2. BHAROCB^ OR BARYGAZA. 

In the seventh century the district of Po4u-kie-ek^pQ, or 
Barukachwa, was from 2400 to 2S00 li^ or from 400 to 417 
miles, in circuit; and its chief city was on the bank of the 
Nai-mO’tho, or Narmmada river, and close to the sea. With 
these data it is easy to identify the capital with the well- 
known seaport town of Bharoch, under its Sanskrit name 
of Bhfigu-Kachha, as written by the Brahmans, or Bham- 
kachha, as found in the old inscriptions. The latter was no 
doubt the more usual form, as it is almost literally preserved 
in the Bappyafa of Ptolemy, and the 'Periplus.’ From Hwen 
Thsang's measurement of its circuit, the limits of the district 
may be determined approximately as extending from the 
Mahi^ rivd^ on the north, to DImln on the south, and from 
the Gulf of Khambay on the west to the Sahy/iiri mountains 
on the east. 

According to the text of Hwen Thsang, BhAroch and 
Balabhi were in Southern India, and Surashtra in Western 
India, and Ujain in Central India, I look upon these assign- 
ments as so many additional proofs of the confusion which I 
have already noticed in the narrative of his travels in Western 
India. I would therefore assign both Balabhi and BhAroch 
to Western India, as they formed part of the great province 
of Surajditra. The correctness of this assignment is confirmed 
by the author of the Teriplus,’ who notes that below 
Barygaza the coast turilS to the south, whence that region is 
named Dakhinabadez^ as the natives call the south Dakhanos.^ 

CXNTRAL INDIA 

According to the Chises pilgrim, the great division of 
Central India extended from the Satiej to the head of the 
Gangetic Delta, and from the HimalAya mountains to the 

l. The Mmis river of Ptolemy. 

a. l>wtpl. lUr. |r,thr.. la Bndioa*. CMgr. Vat., 1.19. 
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Naibadi and Mahinadi rivers. It comprised all the richest 
and most populous districts of India, with the single exception 
of the Gangetic Delta, or Bengal proper.^ Of the seventy 
separate states of India that existed in the seventh century, 
no less than thirty-seven, or rather more than one-half, 
belonged to Central India. The whole of these districts were 
visited by Hwen Thsang, whose footsteps I will now attend in 
describing the different principalities from west to east in the 


foUowing order : — 

1. SthAneswara. 

20. 

Kusinagara. 

2. 

iBairAt. 

21. 

VarAnasi. 

3. 

Srughna. 

22. 

Yodhapatipura. 

4. 

MadAwar. 

23. 

VaisAla. 

5. 

Brahmapura. 

24. 

Vriji. 

6. 

Govisana. 

25. 

NepAla. 

7. 

Ahichbatra. 

26. 

Magadha. 

8. 

Pilosana. 

27. 

Hiranya Parvata. 

9. 

Sankisa. 

28. 

Champa. 

10. 

Mathura. 

29. 

KAnkjol. 

11. 

Kanoj 

30. 

Paundra Vardhana. 

12. 

Aynto. 

31. 

JajhotL 

13. 

Hayamukha. 

32. 

Haheswarapora. 

14. 

PrayAga. 

33. 

Ujain. 

15, 

KosAmbi. 

34. 

Malwa. 

16. 

Kusapora. 

35. 

Kheda, or Khaira. 

17. 

VaisAkha. 

36. 

Anandapura. 

la 

SrAvasti. 

37. 

Vadari, or Eder. 

la 

Kapila. 




I. STHAMESWSXa 

In the seventh century Sa-ta-ni-skufa-lo, or Sthaneswara, 
ms the capital of a separate kingdom, which is described as 
leing 7000 U or 1 167 miles, in circuit. No king is mentioned. 


1. SttMspSo. 1. 
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hoi the state was tribatory to Harsba Vardhana of Kanoj. 
who was the paramount sovereign of Central India. From 
the large dimensions given by Hwen Thsang. I infer that the 
district must have extended from the Satlej to the Ganges.^ 
Its northen boundary may be approximately described as a 
straight line drawn from Hari-ki-patan, on the Satlej, to 
Muzafamagar, near the Ganges; and its southern boundary 
as an irregular line drawn from near P&k-patan, on the Satlej, 
viA Bhatner and NArnol, to Anupshahar on the Ganges. These 
limits give a boundary of about 900 miles, which is nearly 
one-fourth less than is stated by the pilgrim. But it is 
certain that many of these boundry measurements must be 
exaggerated, as the distances could only have been estimated, 
and the natural tendency of most persons is rather to overstate 
the actual size of their native districts. Another source of 
error lies in the deficient information of Hwen Thsang’s own 
narrative, which describes each of the 37 districts as a distinct 
and separate state, whereas it is almost certain that several 
of the minor states should be included within the boundaries 
of the larger ones. Thus I believe that the petty districts of 
Govisana and Ahichhalra must have formed part of the state 
of Madawar; that Vaisakha and Kusapura, and the other 
small districts of the G^ngetic Doab, Ayuto, Hayamukha, 
Kosatnbu and Prayaga, were included in Kanoj ; that Kiisi- 
nagara belonged to Kapila ; and that Vadari and Kheda were 
integral parts of Malwa. In some instances also, I believe 
that thousands have been inserted in the text instead of 
hundreds. I refer specially to the petty districts in the lower 
Gangetic Doab. Thus, Prayaga or Allahabad, is said to be 
5000 lit or 833 miles, in circuit, and Kosamhi^ which is only 
30 miles from Allahabad, is said to be 6000 /i, or 1000 miles, 
in circuit ! In both of these instances I would read the 
smaller numbers of 500 li, or 83 miles, and 600 /t, or 100 
miles, which would then agree with the actual dimensions of 


1. See Map No. X. 
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these petty divisions. It is quite^certain that they conld not 
have been larger, as they were completely surrounded by other 
well-known districts. By making due allowance for one or 
other of these sources of error, I think it will be found that 
Hwen Thsang’s measurements are in general not very far 
from the truth. 

The town of Sikane$war{3i, or Thflnesar, consists of an old 
ruined fort, about 12000 feet square at top, with the modem 
town on a mound to the east, and a suburb called Bahari, or 
"without,” on another mound to the west. Altogether, the 
three old mounds occupy a space nearly one mile in length 
from east to west, and about 2000 feet in average breadth. 
These dimensions give a circuit of 14,000 feet, or less than 
2J miles, which is somewhat under the 20 It, or d| miles, of 
Hwen Thsang. But before the inroads of the Muhammadans, 
it is certain, from the number of brick ruins still existing, 
as well as from the statements of the people themselves, that 
the whole of the intervening space between the present town 
and the lake, which is now called Darra, must have formed 
part of the old city. Taking in this space, the original city 
would have been, as nearly as possible, an exact square of one 
mile on each side, which would give a circuit of 4 miles, or a 
little more than the measurement of the Chinese pilgrim. 
According to tradition, the fort was built by Raja Dilipa^ a 
descendant of Kuru, five generation anterior to the Pindus. 

It is said to have had 32 towers or bastions, of which some 
remains still exist. On the west side the earthen ramparts 
rise to a height of 60 feet above the road; but the mass of the 
interior is not more than 40 feet high. The whole mound is 
thickly covered with large broken bricks, but with exception of 
three old wells, there are no remains of any antiquity. 

The name of Thdnesar, or Sih&neswmra, is said to be derived 
either from the Sthdna or abode of Iswara, or Mahideva, or 
from the junctior of his names of Sthdnu and Ismara, or from 
Stfidnu and sar, » "hake,** The town is one of the oldest and 
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most celebrated places in India« but the earliest certain notice 
of it under this name by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, in 
A. D. 634, although it is most probably mentioned by Ptolemy 
as Baian-Kaisara, for which we should, perhaps, read Saian^ 
aisara, for the Sanskrit Stkaneswara. But the place was more 
famous for its connection with the history of the PAndus, than 
for its possession of a temple of MahAdeva, whose worship, in 
India at least, must be of much later date than the heroes of 
the MahAbhArata. All the country immediately around 
ThAnesara, between the Saraswafi and Drishadwaii rivers, is 
known by the name of Kuru-Ksheira, that is, the "field or land 
of Kuru,** who is said to have become an ascetic on the bank 
of the great holy lake to the south of the town. This lake is 
called by various names, as Brahmd-Sar, R^tna-hrad, Vdyu, or 
Vayaua-Safg and Pavan-Sar. The first name is attributed to 
Brahma, because he performed a sacrifice on its banks. The 
second name is derived from Parasu-Rama, who is said to have 
spilt the blood of the iCsAa/ffy^s in this place. The last two 
titles are derived from the names of the god of Wind, on 
account of the pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of 
the lake during Kuru's period of asceticism. This lake is the 
centre of attraction for most pilgrims; but all around it for 
many miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places 
connected with the Kaurovas and Pdndavas, and wi» other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to popular 
belief, the exact number is 360, but the list given in the Kuril- 
kshdra Mahdimya is limited to 180 places, of which one-half, or 
91, are to the north along the line of the venerated Saras wati 
river. There are, however, in this list so many ommissions of 
places of acknowledged importance, such as the Ndgahrada at 
Pundri, the Vyasasthala at Basthali, the Pardsara-tirath at 
BAlu, and the Vishnu-iirath at Sagga near Nardna, that I feel 
inclined to believe that the popplar number of 360 may not be 
exaggerated. 

The Chakra^ or district of Kuru^Kshdra, is also called 
Dkarma-Ksheira. or the "holy land,’* which is evidently the 
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original of Hwen Thsang's ‘'clump iu honhettr." In his time 
the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 /i,‘ which, at his 
valuation of 40 //. to the Indian yojana of 4 kos, is equivalent 
to 20 kos. In tlte time of Akbar, however, the circle had 
already been increased to 40 kos,' and at the time of my visit 
it had been extended to 40 kos, although the 40 kos circuit was 
also well known, and is, indeed, noted by Mr. Bowring. The 
circuit stated by the Chinese pilgrim could not have been more 
than 35 or 40 miles, at 7 or 8 miles to the yojana, but the circle 
mentioned by Abul Fazl could not be less than S3 miles, at the 
usual valuation of the Padshahi kos at 1^ miles, and might, at 
Sir H. Elliot’s valuation of Akbar's kos at more than 2} miles, 
be extended to upwards of 100 miles. It is possible, indeed to 
make these different statements agree very closely by changing 
the pilgrim’s number to 400 li, or 10 yojans, which are equi- 
valent to 40 kos, or 80 miles, and by estimating Abul Fazl's 
40 kos at the usual Indian rate of about 2 miles each. I am 
myself quite satisfied of the necessity for making this correc- 
tion in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow extent of his circle 
would not only shut out the equally famous shrines at Prithu- 
daka, or Pehoa on the Saraswati, and at the Kausiki-Sangam, 
or junction of the Kausiki and Drishadwati rivers, but would 
actually exclude the Drishadwati ii .elf, which in the Vdmana 
Purdna is specially mentioned as being within the limits of the 
holy land,— 

Dirgh-Kshetre Kurukshetre dirgh S ’tranta yire 

Mudyastira Drishadvatfth punyayAh Suchirodhasah. 

•'They are making the great sacrir xe of is the wide 

region of Kurukshetra on the banks o: the Drishadwati esteemed 
holy on account of its virtues/' This river is also specially 
mentioned in the Vana Parva of the Mahdbhdraia as being the 
southern boundary of the holy land.® 


1. Julien's *Hiouon Thsaag/ ii. 213. 

2. -Ayia Akbari/ ii. 517. 

S. Chap. 83, V. 4. 
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Dakshioena SarasvatyA Drisbadvatyuttarena^cha 
Ye vasanti Knrukthetre te vasanti trivisbtape. 

* 'South from Saraswati, and north from Dtishaiwaii, they who 
dwell in Kuruksheira live in paradise." From these texts it is 
certain that the holy land of Kuruksheira must have extended 
to the Drishadwati in the time of Hwen Thsang, and therefore 
that his limitation of the circuit to 200 It, or 20 kos« must be 
erroneous. 

In another passage of the Mahdbhdrata, the boundaries of 
the holy land are even more explicitly detailed, — ‘ 

Tad Ratnukiratnukyor 3 radantaram RAmAhxmdAnftii- 
cha Bbachakaukasya^cha. 

Etat Kurnkabetra, Samaota — ponebakam, PitamahA- 
syottara Vedirucbyaic. 

*The trast between Rainuka, Aratnuka, Rdfndhrada and 
Bhachaknukat is called Kuruksheira, Samantapanchaka, and 
the northern Vedi of Pita-maha (or Brahmft)." As this last 
name of Brahmd-vedi is equivalent to Brahm^vartta, we have 
another testimony in the Code of Manu for extending the holy 
land to the banks of the Drishadwati.* 

Sarasvati Drishadvatyordeva Dudyor ymdanlaram 
Tandeva nirmitam-desan Brahmivarttan praebakshate. 

'•That region, made by the Gods, which is between the 
Saraswaii and Drishadwati rivers, is called Brahmdvartta** 

Ths great lake of Kuruksheira is an oblong sheet of water 
3546 feet in length from east to west# and 1900 feet in 
breadth. It is mentioned by Abu Rih4n,* who records, on 
the authority of Var4ha Mihira. that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thftnesar. 
so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 


1. *Vaaa Parva/ chap. 83, last verse. 

8. Houghton's 'Institutes of Manu,* ii. 17. 
3. Reinand, ^Memoise snr X*lnde/ p. 287. 
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obtains the additional merit of bathing in all the ether tanks 
at the same time. 

This notice by VarUha Mihira carries us back at once to 
1 . D. 500, when the holy tank at Thftnesar was in full repute. 
But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity long 
anterior even to the PAndus themselves. On its banks Kuru, 
the common ancestor of the Kauravas and P&ndavas, sat in 
ascetic abstraction; here Parasu.RUma slew the Kshatriyas, 
and here Pururavas having lost the nymph Urvasi, at length 
met his celestial bride at Kurukshetra '"sporting with four 
other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful with lotuses." 
But the stdry of the horse-headed Daihyanch, or Dadhtcha, 
is perhaps even older than the legend of Pururavas, as it is 
alluded to in the Rig Veda.^ *'With his bones Indra slew 
ninety times nine VriirasJ^ The scholiast explains this by 
saying that the thunderbolt of Indra was formed of the horse’s 
head with which the Aswins had supplied the headless 
Dadhyanch, that he might teach his science to them. Accord- 
ing to the legend, Dadhyanch during his lifetime had been 
the terror of the Asuras, who, after his death, multiplied and 
overspread the whole earth. Then '*Indra inquiring what 
had become of him, and whether nothing of him had been 
left behind, was told that the horse’s head was still in 
existence, but no one knew where. Search was made for it, 
and it was found in the lake Saryandvat on the skirts of 
Kurukshetra." I infer that this is only another name for the 
great tank of Kurukshetra, and consequently that the sacred 
pool is at least as old as the Rig Veda itself. I think it also 
probable that the Chakra4iraih, or spot where Vishnu is said 
to have taken up his Chakra, or discus, to kill Bhishma, may 
have been the original spot where Indra slew the Vritras» and 
that the bones, which were afterwards assigned to the PAndus, 
may have been those of the Vritras of the older legend. In 


1. Wilson's translation, i. 216. 
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support of this suggestion, I may mention that ChakrcAirtMi is 
close to Asthipuf, or the *'place of bones/' In a. d. 634 these 
bones were shown to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, who 
records that they were of very large size.^ All my inquiries 
for them were fruitless, but the site of Asihipur, or *'Bone« 
town/’ is still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city, 
near Aujas-gkdi. 


Pehoa, or Prithudaka. 

The old town of Pekoa is situated on the south bank of 
the Sarasuti, 14 miles to the west of Th&nesAr. The place 
derives its name from the famous Prithu Chakra-varUi, who 
is said to have been the first person that obtained the title of 
Raja. At his birth, according to the Vishnu Purina,* 'all 
living creatures rejoiced/’ because he was bom to put an end 
to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whole earth. 
The story of the cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy, by bathing in 
the Saraswati is told in the same Purina. On his death, his 
son Prithu performed the usual Srdddha, or funeral ceremonies, 
and for twelve days after the cremation he sat on the bank 
of the Saraswati ofiering water to all comers. The place was 
therefore named Prithudaka or Prithu’s pool, from dakaot 
udaka water; and the city which he afterwards built on the 
spot was called by the same name. The shrine of PrUkudaku 
has a place in t}ie Kuruksketfa Makdimya, and is still visited. 

A 

Amin. 

Five miles to the south-south-east of Tbinesar there is a 
large and lofty mound called Am{n, which is said by the 
Brahmans to be a contraction of Abhimanjm Kkera, or the 
mound of Abbiman 3 ni, the son of Arjun. The place is also 
named ChakriAthyu, or the “Arrayed army,” because the 
Ptndus here assembled their troops before their last battle 

1. Jalimli ‘Hioiimi Thuog,* ii. 214. 

2. Bookl lS, HitU'*.ditiMiofWllwa'.tnul.tion.L189. 
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with the Kauravas. Here Abbimanya was killed by 
Ja]radratha, who was himself killed the next day by Arjan. 
Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstraction 
to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave birth to Suryya, 
or the Sun. The mound is about 2000 feet in length from north 
to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a height of from 25 to 
30 feet. On the top there is a small village called Amin, 
inhabited by Ganr Brahmans, with a temple to Aditi, and a 
Suryya Kuni on the east, and a temple to Suryya on tHe west. 
The Suryya Kund is said to represent the spot where the Sun 
was born, and accordingly all women who wish for male 
children pay their devotions at the temple of Aditi on Sunday, 
and afterwasds bathe in the Suraj Kund. 

2. BAIBAT. 

According to Hwen Thsang the capital of the kingdoiri 
of Po-liye-to~h, which M. Reinaud has indentiiied with 
Pdrydtra or Bairdt, was situated at 500 li or 83} miles, to the 
west of Mathura, and about 800 li, 133} miles, to the south* 
west of the kingdom of She-to-tu~lo,^ that is, of Satadru, or the 
Satlej. The bearing and distance from Mathura point 
unequivocally to Bairdt, the ancient capital of Mat^a as the 
city of Hwen Thsang's narrative, although it is upwards of 
100 miles further to the south of Kullu than is recorded by 
the pilgrim. But I have already given an explanation of this 
discrepancy in my account of the intermediate position of 
Satadru in Northern India. 

Abu Rihftn, the contemporary of Mahmud, places Nardna. 
the capital of Karxdt, at 28parasangs to the west of Mathura,* 
which, taking the parasang at 3} miles, would make the 
distance 98 miles, or 14 miles in excess of the measurement of 

1. Jolira's •Hiooaa Huang.* pp. 306-207. Sat Map No. X. 

2. Kainand, ‘FMfineatt Arabaa at Paraana.' p. 107. Tba tiaaalator 
givas Hnadna. but tUa hu baaa coRoetad by Sir H. M. Elliot to NarSna. 
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Hwen Thsang. But as the narratives of *the different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the identity of 
Nar/tna the capital of Karzdt, with Nar^jiana, the capital of 
BairiU, this difference in the recorded distance from Mathura, 
is of little moment. According to Abu Rihin, Nardna, or 
Bazdna, was called Ndrdyan, by the Musalmans, a 
name which still exists in Ndan^dnpur, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north*cast of Bairlt itself. From Kanoj to 
NarAna, Abu RihAn f;ives two distinct routes; the first direct 
viA Mathura being 56 ]i.irasangs, or 166 miles, and the other 
to the south of the Jumna being 88 parasangs, or 308 miles. ^ 
The intermediate stages of the later route are, 1st, Asi, 18 
parasangs or 63 niile^; 2nd, Sakina, 17 parasangs, or 59} 
miles ; 3rd, Jandara. 18 parasaitgs, or 63 miles; 4th, Rajawi, 
either IS or 17 para.sang.s, S4 or 59} miles, and $th, Bazana, 
or Nardna, 20 parasangs. or 70 miles. As the direction of the 
first stage is specially recordeil to have bech to the south-west 
of Kanoj i it may be at once identified with the Assai Ghat on 
the Jumna, 6 miles to the south of Etawa, and about 63 miles 
to the south-west of Kanoj. The name of the second stage 
is written SMna, for which by the simple shifting oi 
the diacritical points, I propose to read Suhania, which 
is the name of a very large and famous ruined town situated 
25 miles to the north of Gwalior. Its distance from the Assai 
GhAt is about. 56 miles. The third stage named Jandara by 
M. Reinaud, and Chandra by Sir Henry Elliot, I take to be 
Hindon, reading for Its distance from Suhaniya by 
the Khetii GhAt on the Chambal river is about 70 miles. The 
fourth stage, named Rajori, still exists under the same name, 
12 miles to the south-west of Mdfihtri, and about SO miles to 
the north-west of Hindon. From thence to Narainpurand 
BairAt, the road lies altogether through the hills of Alwar or 
MAcheri, which makes It difficult to ascertain the exact 

1. Ralaaad. 'Pragmoits/ jff . 104 ; Dowiob'i adit, of Sir H. BUiot. 

1.58. 
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distance. By measurements on the lithographed map of 
eight miles to the inch, I make the distance to be about 60 
miles, which is sufficiently near the 20 parasangs, or 70 miles, 
of Abo Ribln’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Abu Rihin, Nardna 
was 25 parasangs to the north of Chitor in Mewar, SO para- 
sangs to the east of Multan, and 60 parasangs to the north- 
east of Anhalwira.^ The bearings of these places from Bairit 
are all sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than 
one-half too short. For the first distance of 2S parasangs to 
Chitor, I would propose to read 65 parasangs. or 227 mUes, the 
actual distance by the measured routes of the quartermaster- 
general being 217} miles. As the distance of Chitor is omitted 
in the extract from Abu Rihfln which is given by Rashid-ud- 
din, it is probable that there may have been some omission or 
confusion in the original of the T&rikh-i-Hind from which he 
copied. The erroneous measurement of 50 parasangs to 
Multan is perhaps excusable, on the ground that the direct 
route through the desert being quite impassable for an army, 
the distance most have been estimated. The error in the 
distance of AnhalwAra I would explain by referring the 
measurement of 60 parasangs to Chitor, which lies about 
midway between Bairit and Anhalwira. From a comparison 
of all these different itineraries, I have no hesitation whatever 
in identifying Baxdna or Nar&na, the capital of Karxdt at 
Gwrdt, with Nd^dj/anapura, the capital of Bairdt or Vairdt- 
In Ferishta the latter name is written either Kibrat as ts>f^ 
in Dow, or Kairdi as in Briggs, both of which names are 
an easy misreading of Wairdt or Virdt, as it would have 
been written by the Muhammadans. 

Virdt, the capital of Afttsya, is celebrated in Hindu 
Legends as the abode of the Five Fandus during their exile of 
12 years from Dilli or Indraprastha. The country was also 

1. Rahiaiid, 'Fnfmwts,* pp. 108.1 IS. 
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famous for the valour of its people, as Manu direbis that the 
van of an army should be composed of “men born in kuruk* 
shetra near Indraprastha, in Mafsya or VirdUt, in Panchlla 
or Kinya Kubja, and in Surasena of the district of Mathura.” ‘ 
The residence of Bhim Pandu is still shown on the top of a 
long low rocky hill about one mile to the north of the town. 
The hill is formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty quartz, 
which are much weather-worn and rounded on all the exposed 
sides. Some of these blocks have a single staight face sloping 
inwards, the result of a natural split, of which advantage has 
been taken to form small dwellings by the addition of rough 
stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the Bhim-gupha or 
Bhim's cave, which is formed by rough walls added to the 
overhanging face of a huge rock about 60 feet in diameter 
and 15 feet in height Similar rooms, but of smaller size, 
are said to have been the dwellings of Bhim's brothers. The 
place is still occupied by a few Brahmans, who profess to 
derive only a scanty subsistence from the ofterings of pilgrims, 
a statement which is rather belied by their flourishing 
appearance. Just below Bhim’s cave, a wall ()a$ been built 
across a small hollow to retain the rain water, and the frag, 
ments of rock have been removed from a fissure to form a 
a tank, about 15 feet long by 5 feet broad and 10 feet deep; 
but at the time of my visit, on the 10th of November, it 
was quite dry. 

The present town of Bairfit is situated in the midst of a 
circular valley surrounded by low bare red hilk, which have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south-west of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur. 
The main entrance to the valley is on the north-west along 
the bank of a small stream which drains the basin, and forms 
one of the principal feeders of the Bd« Gangg, The valley is 
about 2^ miles in diameter, and from to 8 miles in circuit. 


1. Haughton’s tnaslation, vU. 193. 
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The soil is generally good, and the trees, and more especially 
the tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. Bair&t is situated 
on a mound of ruins, about one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, or upwards of 2^ miles in circuit, of which the present 
town does not occupy more than one-fourth. The surrounding 
fields are covered with broken pottery and fragments of slag 
from the ancient copper-works and the general aspect of the 
valley is of a coppery red colour. The old city, called BairdJL- 
nagar, is said to have been quite deserted for several centuries 
until it was re-peopled about 300 years ago, most probably 
during the long and prosperous reign of Akbar. The town 
was cert^nly in existence in Akbar's time, as it is mentioned 
by Abul Fazl in the *Ayin Akbari/ as possessing very 
profitable copper mines. A number of large mounds about 
half a mile to the east, and immediately under the hill, are 
said to have formed part of the old city; but, both from their 
position and appearance, I am inclined to think that they 
must be the remains of some large religious establishment. 
At present the surface remains consist of rough stone 
foundations only, as the whole of the squared stones have 
been used in building the houses of the modern town. 

The number of houses in Bairit is popularly reckoned at 
1400, of which 600 are said to belong to Gaur Brahmans, 400 
to Agarw^l Baniyas, 200 to Minas, and the remaining 200 to 
various other races. Allowing the usual average of S person 
to each house, the population of Bairftt will amount to 7000 
persons. 

The earliest historical notice of Bairflt is that of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in A. d. 634.* According 
to him, the capital was 14 or IS /«, or just 2) miles, in circuit, 
which corresponds almost exactly with the size of the ancient 
mound on which the present town is built. The people were 
brave and bold, and their king, who was of the race of Fei^ 


1. Julien's *Hioaen Thsang,* ii. 206. 
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tJu, either a Vmisya or a Bait RcgptU, was famous for his 
courage and skill in war. The pkwe still possessed eight 
Buddhist monasteries, but they were much ruined, and the 
number of monks was small. The Brahmans of different 
sects, about 1000 in number, possessed 12 temples, but their 
followers were numerous, as the bulk of the population is 
described as heretical. Judging from the size of the town as 
noted by Hwen Thsang, the population could not have been 
less than four times the present number, or about 30,000, of 
whom the followers of Buddha may have amounted to one* 
fourth. I have deduced this number from the fact that the 
Buddhist monasteries would appear to have held about 100 
monks each, and as those of Bairftt are said to have been 
much ruined, the number of monks in Hwen Thsang’s time 
could not have exceeded 50 per monastery, or 400 altogether. 
As each Buddhist monk begged his bread, the number of 
Buddhist families could not have been less than 1200, allowing 
three families for the support of each monk, or altogether 
about 6000 lay Buddhists in addition to the 400 monks. 

The next historical notice of BairAt occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded the country in a. h. 
400, or A. D. 1009, when the Raja submitted. But his 
submission was of little avail, as his country was again 
invaded in the spring a. h. 404, a. d. 1014, when the Hindus 
were defeated after a bloody conflict. According to Abu 
RihAn the town was destroyed, and the people retired far into 
the interior.* By Ferishta this invasion is assigned to the 
year a. h. 413, or a. d. 1022, when the king hearing that the 
inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Kairdt and Ndrdin (or 
Bairdt and Ndrdyan) still continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts) resolved to compel them to embrace 
the Muhammadan faith.* The place was taken and plundered 
by Amir-Ali, who found an ancient stone inscription at 

1. Powion’s editlpa of Sir H. EUiot’t Muhamm. Hist. i. 89. 

t. Brigg'o ‘Ferishta,’ i. 64. 
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MIrAyan. which was said to record that the temple of Nliiyan 
had been built 40,000 years previously. As this inscription 
is also mentioned by the contemporary historian Otbi. we 
may accept the fact of the discovery of a stone record in 
characters so ancient that the Brahmans of that day were 
unable to read them. I think it highly probable that this is 
the famous inscription of Asoka that was afterwards dis- 
covered by Major Burt on the top of a hill at BairAt, and which 
now graces the museum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of BairAt was 3000 /f» 
or SOO miles, in circuit. It was famous for its sheep and oxen, 
but produced few fruits or flowers. This is still the case with 
Jaypur to the south of BairAt. which furnishes most of the 
sheep required for the great Muhammadan cities of Delhi and 
Agra, and their English garrisons. BairAt, therefore, may have 
included the greater part of the present state of Jaypur. Its 
precise boundaries cannot be determined; but they may be 
fixed approximately as extending on the north from Jhunjnu to 
Kot KAsim. 70 miles; on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer. 
120 miles; on the south from Ajmer to the junction of the 
BanAs and Chambal. 150 miles; and on the east from the 
junction to Kot KAsim. 150 miles; or altogether 490 miles. 

3. SRUGHNA. 

On leaving ThAnesar. Hwen Thsang at first proceeded to 
the south for about 100 li, or 16| miles, to the Kiu-hoen-cha, 
or Gokantka monastery, which has not yet been identified, but 
it is probably GunAna, between Vyasthali and Nisang. 17 miles 
to the south-south-west of ThAnesar. I am obliged to notice 
this monastery as it is the starting-point from w'hich Hwen 
Thsang measures his next journey of 400 li, or 66} miles, to 
Su lukin^na or Sfughna, which makes the distance between 
ThAnesar and Srughna just 50 miles. ^ Now SiigA, the place 
which I propose to identify with the capital of Srughna, is 

1. Julien*! 'Hiouen Thsang,* ii. 215, See Map. No. X. 
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only 38 or 40 miles from Thinesar; but as it agrees exactly in 
name, and corresponds generally in other particulars, I am 
quite satisfied that Hwen Thsang*s recorded distance must be 
erroneous, although I am unable to suggest any probable 
rectification of his figures. The true distance is about 300 li, 
or SO miles, from the Gokantha monastery. 

Ihe Sanskrit name of the country is SmgAaa, which in 
the spoken dialects becomes Sughan and Sugh, as it is called at 
the present day. The village of Sugh occupies one of the most 
remarkable positions that I met with during the whole course 
of my researches. It is situated on a projecting triangular 
spur of high land, is surrounded on three sides by the bed of 
the old Jumna, which is now the western Jumna canal. On 
the north and west faces it is further protected .by two deep 
ravines, so that the position is a ready-made stronghold, 
which is covered on all sides, except the west, by natural 
defences. In shape it is almost triangular, with a large 
projecting fort or citadel at each of the angles. The site of 
the north fort is now occupied by the castle and village of 
Dyilgarh. The village of M&ndalpur stands on the site of the 
south-east fort, and that of the south-west is unoccupied. 
Each of these forts is ISOO feet long, and 1000 feet broad, 
and each face of the triangle which connects them together is 
upwards of half a mile in length, that to the east being 4000, 
and those to the north-west and south-west 3000 feet each. 
The whole circuit of the position is therefore 22,000 feet or 
upwards of 4 miles which is considerably more than the 3} 
miles of Hwen Thsang’s measurement. But as the north fort 
is separated from the main position by a deep sandy ravine 
called the Rohara Nala, it is possible that it may have been 
unoccupied at the time of the pilgrim's visit. This would 
reduce the circuit of the position to 19,000 feet, or upwards of 
3} miles, and bring it into accord with the pilgrim’s measure- 
ment. The small village of Sugh occupied the west side of 
the position, and the small town of Buriya lies immediately to 
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the north of Dyilgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of 
my visit, were as follows: — Mindalpur 100, Sugh 125, 
Dyllgarh 150, and Buriya 3500, or altogether 3875 houses, 
containing a population of about 20i000 souls. 

Of Sugh itself the people have no special traditions, but 
of Mdndar, or M&nialpur, they say that it formerly covered 
an extent of 12 kos, and included JagAdri and Chaneti on the 
west, with Buriya and Dyilgarh to the north. As Jag&dri 
lies 3 miles to the west, it is not possible that the city could 
have extended so far; but we may reasonably admit that the 
gardens and summer-houses of the wealthier inhabitants may 
once ppssibly have extended to that distance. At Chaneti, 
which lies 2 miles to the north-west, old coins are found in 
considerable numbers; but it is now entirely separated from 
Buriya and Dyilgarh by a long space of open country. The 
same coins are found in Sugh, MAndalpur, and Buriya. They 
are of all ages, from the small DiliCls of the Chohin and 
Tomar Rajas of Delhi to the square punch-maiked pieces of 
silver and copper, which are certainly as old as the rise of 
Buddhism in 500 B. c., and which were prabably the common 
currency of Northern India as early as 1000 b. c. With this 
undoubted evidence in favour of the antiquity of the place. I 
have no hesitation in identifying Sugh with the ancient 
Srughna. The importance of the position is shown by the fact 
that it stands on the high-road leading from the Gangetic 
Doib, vU Mir at, Sahdranpur, and Ambdta, to the Upper 
PanJAb, and commands the passage of the Jumna. By this 
route Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to 
Kanoj; by this route TimOr returned from his plundering 
campaign at HaridwAr; and by this route BAber advanced to 
the conquest of Delhi. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the kingdom or Srughna was 
5000 It, or 1000, miles in circuit. On the east it extended 
to the Ganges, and on the north to a range of lofty mountains, 
while the Jumna flowed through the midst of it. From these 
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data it would appear that Srughna must have comprised the 
hill states of Simor and GarhwM, lying between the Giri river 
and the Ganges, with portions of the districts of Ambila and 
Sahiranpur in the plains* But the circuit of this tract does 
not exceed 500 miles, which is only one half of Hwen Thsang's 
estimate. His excess I would attribute chiefly to the difference 
between direct measurements on the map, and the actual 
road distances in a mountainous country. This would increase 
the boundry line by about one-half, and make the whole circuit 
750 miles, which is still far short of the pilgrim’s estimate. 
But there is an undoubted error in his distance between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, which he makes 800 /i, or 133 miles, 
instead of 300 /i, or 50 miles,' which is the actual distance 
between the two rivers from the foot of the hills down to the 
parallel of Delhi. As it is probable that' this mistake was 
doubled by applying the same exaggerated distance to the 
northern frontier also, its correction is of importance, as the 
double excess amounts to 167 miles. Deducting this excess, 
the circuit of Srughna will be only 833 miles according to 
Hwen Thsang’s estimate, or within 83 miles of the probable 
measurement. 


4 . IIADAWAR. 

From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded to Mo4i*pu^ 
lo, or Madipura, which M. Vivien de St. Martin has identifled 
with Manddwojr^ a large town in Western Rohilkhand, near 
Bijnor. I had previously made the same identification myself, 
and I have since been able to confirm it by a personal exa- 
mination of the site:' The name of the town is written 
Maddwar, the Mundore of the maps. According to 
Johari 111, Chaodri and Kanungo of the place, Maddwar was 
a deserted site in Samvat 1171, or a. D. 1114, when his 
ancestor Dw4rka DIs, an Agarwftla Baniya^ accompanied by 


1. SMifapNaZ. 
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Katir Mall, came from Morflri in the Mirat district, and 
occupied the old mound. The present town of Madftwar 
contains 7000 inhabitants, and is rather more than three- 
quarters of a mile in length by half a mile in breadth. But 
the old mound, which represents the former town, is not more 
than half a mile sqare. It has an averge height of 10 feet 
above the rest of the town, and it abounds with large bricks, 
which are a sure sign of antiquity. In the middle of the 
mound there is a ruined fort 300 feet square, with an eleva- 
tion of 6 or 7 feet above the rest of the city. To the north- 
east, distant about one mile from the fort there is a large 
village qn another mound called Madiya ; and between the two 
there is a large tank called Kdnda Tal, surrounded by 
numerous small mounds which are said to be the remains of 
buildings. Originally these two places would appear to have 
formed one large town, about 1^ mile in length, by a mile in 
breadth or just 3^ miles in circuit, which agrees very well with 
Hwen Thsang's measurement of 20 /t, or 3} miles. 

It seems probable that the people of Maddwar, as pointed 
out by M. Vivien de St. Martin, may be the Matha of 
Megasthenes, who dwelt on the banks of the Erineses. If so, 
that river must be the Mdlini, It is true that this is but a 
small stream ; but it was in a sacred grove on the bank of the 
MUini that Sakunlala was brought up, and along its course lay 
her route to court of Dushmanta at Hastinapur. While the 
lotus floats on its waters, and while the Chakwft calls to its 
mate on the bank, so long will the little M&lini live in the 
verse of KUidfls.. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the kingdom of Madipura 
was 6000 /i, or 1000 miles, in circuit; but this estimate, as I 
have already pointed out, must certainly include the two 
neighbouring states of Gavisana and Ahichhatra, as they are 
also in Rohilkhand, and at so short a distance that Madiput 
alone must have been a very small district, confined to the 
tract between the Ganges and RftmgangA, of not more than 
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2S0 miles in circuit. But even with the extended limits now 
proposed* which would include the whole of the country lying 
to the east of the Ganges from Haridw&r to Kanoj as far as 
the bank of the GhAgra near Khairigarh* the circuit would 
not be increased to more than 650 or 700 miles. This is still 
too small; but as some large allowance must be made on the 
northern mountain boundary for the difference between direct 
measurement on the map and the actual road distance, I think 
that the true circuit may be not less than 850 miles. The 
king of Madiwar was a Siu^to-lo or Sud'-a, who worshipped 
the Devas* and cared nothing for Buddhi:>m. As Govisana 
and Ahichhatra were without kings* I presume that they were 
tributary to Mad&war, and that the the circuit of the territory 
recorded by Hwen Thsang was the political boundary of the 
whole State* and not that of the district proper. 

Mayapura, or Haridwar. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town of Mo-yu-lo, or Mayura^ 
as situated on the north-west forntier of Madiwar* and on the 
eastern bank of the Ganges.^ At a short distance from the 
town there was a great temple called ''the gate of the 
Ganges*" that is* Gangd-dwdra, with a tank inside, which was 
supplied by a canal with water from the holy river. The 
vicinity of Gangd-dwdra, which was the old name of Hari- 
dwdra shows that Maydra must be the present ruined site of 
Mdy&pura, at the head of Ganges danal. But both of these 
places are now on the western bank of the Ganges, instead 
of on the eastern bank, as stated by Hwen Thsang. His note 
that they were on the north-west frontier of Madiwar seems 
also to point to the same position; for if they had been on the 
western bank of the Ganges, they would more properly be 
described as on the north-eastern frontier of Sruglma. I 
examined the locality with some care, and I was satisfied that 

1. Julien's Hiouen Thsaag,' ii. 230. See map No. X. 
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at some former period the Ganges have flowed to the 
westward of Mlyipura and Kankbal down to JwHapur. 
There is, however no present trace of any old channel between 
the Gangidwflra temple and the hills; but as this ground is 
now covered with the houses of Haridwftr, it is quite possible 
that a channel may once have existed, which has- since been 
gradually filled up, and built upon. There is therefore no 
physical difficulty which could have prevented the river from 
taking this westerly course, and we must either accept Hwen 
Thsang’s statement or adopt the alternative, that he has made 
a mistake in placing Mayfira and Gangidwira to the east of 
the Gaines. 

There is a dispjite between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of these deities gave birth <o the Ganges. 
In the * Vishnu Purina’ it is stated that the Ganges has its 
rise “in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu's left foot;*’* and 
the Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the Hari-ki-eharan, or 
Hari'ki-pairi (Vishnu’s foot<prints), as indisputable evidence 
of the truth of their belief. On the other hand, the Saivas 
argue that the proper name of the place is Hara-dwOra, or 
"Siva’s Gate,’’ and not Hari~dwdra. It is admitted also, in 
the 'Vishnu Purina,’ that the Alakanania (or east branch of 
the Ganges) “was borne by Mahadeva upon his head.’’* But 
in sipte of these authorities, I am inclined to believe that the 
present name of Haridwir or Haradwir is a modem one, and 
that the old town near the Gangidwira temple was Mdy&pura. 
Hwen Thsang. indeed, calls it or Mdyura, but the 

old ruined town between Haridwir and Kankhal is still called 
Mdydpur, and the people point to the old temple of Mdyd“ 
Devi as the true origin of its name. It is quite possible, 
however, that the town may also have been called Mayitra- 
pura, as the neighbouring woods still swarm with thousands 

1. Book ii. 8. Hall's edition of Wileon'e translation. iL 972. 
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of pca c ocia (Mtyikra), Whose shrill colls I heoid both morning 
and evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as about 20 1», or 3| 
miles, m drcnit, and very popnlons. This account 
oomsponds very closely with the extent of the old dty of 
Iflyipuia. as pointed out to me by the people. These traces 
extend from the bed of a tonrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modem temple of Sarwan^th to the old fort of Raja 
Ben, on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7S00 feet. The 
breadth is irregular, but it could not have been more than 
3000 feet at the south end. and, at the north end, where the 
SiwUik hills approach the river, it must have been contracted 
to 1000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 19,000 feet, 
or rather more than 3} miles. Within these, limits there are 
the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square; attributed to Raja 
Ben, and several lofty mounds covered with broken bricks, 
of which the largest and most conspicuous is immediately 
above the canal bridge. There are also three old temples 
dedicated to NdrtLyana-siUi, to Mayd-Devi, and to Bhairma. 
The celebrated ghat called the Pairi, or "Feet Ghat,” is 
altogether outside these limits, being upwards of 2000 .fe» t to 
the north-east of the SarvVanAth temple. The antiiguity of 
the place is undoubted, not only from the extensive founda* 
tions of large bricks which are everywhere visible, and 
the numerous fragments of ancient sculpture accumulated 
about the temples, but from the great variety of the old coins, 
similar to those of Sugh, which are found here every year. 

The name of Hariimora or "Vishnu’s Gate,” would 
appear to be comparatively modem, as both Abu Rihin and 
Rashid-ud-din mention only Gangdivdra, KUidts also, in 
bis 'Meghaduta,' says nothing of Haridwira, although he 
mentions Kankhal; but as bis contemporory Amaiasinha givea 
Visknupadi as one of the sjmonyms of the Ganges, it is 
certain that the legend of its rise from Vishnu’s foot is as 
old as the fifth century. I infer, however, that no temple of 
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the Vishnupada had been erected down to the time of Aba 
Rihin. The first allusion to it of which I am aware is by 
Sharif'Ud'din,*' the historian of Timur, who says that the 
Ganges issues from the hills by the pass of CoU'PeU which I 
take to be the same as Koh-pidri, or the "Hill of the Feet*' 
(of Vishnu), as the great bathing ghat at the GangIdwAra 
temple is called PmW Ghat, and the hill above it Pairi Pahdur. 
In the time of Akbar, the name of Haridwir was well known, 
as Abul Fazl speaks of "MAyA, vulgo HaridwAr, on the 
Ganges,** as being considered holy for 18 kos in length.* In 
the next reign the place was visited by Tom Coryat, who 
informed Chaplain Terry that at *‘Hariiwara, the capital cS 
Siba, tiie Ganges flowed amongst large rocks with a pretty 
fu]l current.** In 1796 the town was visited by Hardwicke, 
who calls it a small place situated at the base of the hQls. 
In 1808, Raper describes it as very inconsiderable, having only 
one street, about IS feet in breadth, and a furlong and a half 
(or three-eighths of a mile) in length. It isr now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile m length, but there is still 
only one street. 

Hwen Thsang notes that the river was also called Fo- 
skdi.* which M. Stanislas Julin translates as /*«aw qui porta 
bonhem, and identifies with MahObkadrA, which is one of the 
many well-known names of the Ganges. He mentions also 
that bathing in its waters was sufficient to wash away sin, and 
that it corpses were thrown into the river the dead would 
escape the punishment of being bom again in an inferior state, 
which was due to their crimes. I should prefer reading 
SubhAdra, which has the same meaning as MahAbhadrA as 
Ktesias mentions that the great Indian river was name^ 
v-wfizos, which he translates by ptpoip von* v* myaAi.' 

1. History of Timor,’ translated by Patis de la-Cioix, iU. 181. 

8. 'Ayin Akbarl,* U. 516. 

3. JoUen’s'Hioaett Thsang,* iL 917. 

4. Ctssisi Indies, Bxeerp. ab PhoUOb 1^ edit. Lioa. 
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Pliny quoting Ktesins calls the river Hypobatm, which he 
renders by “omnia in se ferre bona.'** A nearly similar word, 
Oibares, is rendered by Nicolas d Damascus as a}«0a)^Xoc I 
infer, therefore, that the original name obtained by Ktesias 
was most probably SuUiadrd. 

5. BSAHHAPURA. 

On leaving Hadiwar, Hwen Thsang travelled north-ward 
for 300 li, or SO miles, to Po4o-ki-mo-pu-h, which M. Julien 
correctly renders as Brakmapura. Another reading gives 
Po~Uhhi-mo-lo,'* in which the syllable fu is omitted, perhaps 
by mistake. The northern bearing is certainly erroneous, as 
it would have carried the pilgrim across the Ganges and back 
again into Smghna. We must therefore read north-east, in 
which direction lie the districts of GarhwAl and Kumaon that 
once formed the famous kingdom of the Katyuri d3masty. 
That this is the country intended by the pilgrim is proved 
by the fact that it produced copper, which most refer to the 
well-known copper mines of Dhanpur and Pokhri in Garhwll, 
which have been worked from a very early date. Now the 
ancient capital of the Katyuri Rajas was at Lakhanpur Vairdt- 
Patton on the Rimgangl river, about 80 miles in a dirMt line 
from Madiwar. If we might take the measurement from.Kot* 
dwira, at the foot of the hilb on the north east frontier of 
Madkwar, the distance would agree with the 50 miles recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. It occurs to me, however, as a much more 
probable explanation of the discrepancy in the recorded bearing 
and distance that they must probably refer to Govisona, the 
next place visited by Hwen Thsang, from which Bairdt lies 
exactly 50 miles due north. 

According to the history of the country, Vairdt-paUan or 
Lakhanpur was the ancient capital, as the Sombansi dynasty 

1. Hist. Nat. auvii. 11. 

S. Jnlian'a ‘Hioaea Thaang,’ i. t$i, and ii. 2S1. 
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of Kamaon and the SuiajlMuisi dynasty of GarhwU date only 
from the SammU years 742 and 745, which even if referred to 
the era of Vikraniadit 3 ra, are posterior to the time of Hwen 
Thsang. I think, therefore, that Brahmapura must be only 
another name for VairiU-paUan, as every other capital in 
these provinces is of much later date. Srinagar on the 
Alakananda river was founded so late as s. 1413, or a. D. 
1358, by Aja}ra Pala of Garhwil, and is besides nearly as frir 
from IfadAwar as Vairdt-pattan ; while Ckdnipnr, t^ earlier 
cajntal of GarhwU, is stiU more distant, and dates only from 
s. 1216 or ^ D. 1159. The climate is said to be slightly cold, 
and this aim agrees with the position of Bafrdf, which is only 
3339 feet above the sea. 

Hwen Thsang describes the kingdom of Brahmapura as 
4000 fr, or 667 miles, in circuit.' It must, tboefore, have 
included the whole of the hill<coontry between the Alakananda 
and Kamtli rivers, which is now known as British GarhwU 
and Kumaon, as the latter district, before the conquests of 
the Gorkhas extended to the Kamlli river. The boundary 
of this tract measured on the map is between 500 and 600 
miles, or very nearly equal to tbs estimate of the Qiinese 
pilgrim. 


6. COVISAMA, OR K^HIPUR 

To the south-east of Madiwar, at a distance of 400 U, or 
67 miles, Hwen Thsang places the kingdom of Kiu-pi~skmang- 
na, which M. Julien renders by Gavisana. The cajdtal was 
IS U, or miles, in circuit. Its position was lofty, and of 
difficult access, and it was surrounded by groves, tanks, and 
fishponds.* According to the recorded beating and distance 
from Madftwar, we must look for Covisaua somewhere to the 
north of MurAdtbid. In this direction the only place of any 

1. JoliMi'a ‘Hioem Thaang,’ U. 131. SaallapMe. X. 

9. /WAa.293. SaalfapNo.X. 
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antiquity is the dd fort near the village of Vjtht, which it 
just one mile to the east of Klahipur. According to the route 
which I marched, the distance is 44 koa» or 66 miles. I 
estimated the value of the kos by tne measured distance of 59 
miles between the post-offices of Bardi and Murldlbid. udiich 
is always called 40kos by the natives. The true bearing of 
JMshipur is east-south-east instead of south-east, but the 
difference is not great, and as the position of Kishipur is iust 
as clearly indicated by the subsequent route to Ahkhluitr*, 
I feel quite satisfied that the old fort near the village of Ujtnn 
represents the ancient dty of (rotwMMe which was visited by 
Hwen Thsang. 

Bishop Heber' describes Kishipur as a “famous place of 
Hindu pUgrimage which was buflt by a divinity named Kishi 
3000 jrears ago." But the good bishop was grossly deceived 
by his infommnt, as it is well known that the town is a moton 
one, it having been built about a. d. 1718 by KAskunOih, a 
followor of Raja Devi-Chandra of Cbampiwat in Kumaon. 
The old fort is now called Vjrin ; but as that is the name of 
the nearest village, it seems probable that the true name has 
been lost. The place itself had been deserted for several 
hundred years before the occupation of Kishipur ; but as the 
holy tank of Zhon-sdger'bad never ceased to be visited by 
iffigrims, I presume that the name of the tank must have 
gradually superseded that of the fort. Even at the present 
day the name of Drott-SAgar is just as well known as that 
of Kishipur. 

The old fort of Ujain is very peculiar in its form, which 
may be best compared to the body of a guitar. It is 3000 
feet, in length from east to west, and 1500 feet in breadth, 
the whole circuit being upwards of 9000 feet, or rather less 
than Z miles. Hwen Thsang describes the circuit of Govisana 
as about 12,000 feet, or nearly ^ miles, but in thu measure- 

1. <TfSvclsiaIadia,*U.246. 
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ment he must have included the long mound of ruins on the 
south side, which is evidently the remains of ancient suburb. 
By including this mound as an undoubted part of the old 
city, the circuit of the ruins is upwards of 11,000 feet, or 
very nearly the same as that given by Hwen Thsang. 
Numerous groves, tanks, and fish-ponds still surround the 
place. Indeed the trees are partkulary luxuriant, owing 
to the high level of the water, which is within S or 6 feet 
of the surface. For the same reason the tanks are numerous 
and always full of water. The largest of these is the Dnon* 
sigar, which, as well as the fort, is said to have been constructed 
by the ^ve Pandu brothers for the use of their teacher Droiuu 
The tank is only 600 feet square, but it is esteemed very holy 
and is much frequented by pilgrims on their way to the source 
of the Ganges. Its high banks are covered with SaU 
monuments of recent date. The walls of the fort are built 
of large massive brick. IS by 10 by 2| inches, which are 
always a sure sign of antiquity. The general height of the 
walls is 30 feet above the fields; but the whole is now complete 
ruin, and covered with dense jangal. Shallow ditches still 
exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very uneven, 
but the mass has a mean height of about 20 feet above the 
country. There are two low openings in the ramparts, one to 
the north-west and the other to the south-west, which now 
serve as entrances to the jangal, and which the people say were 
the old gates of the fort. 

The district of Govisana was 2000 f», or 333 miles, in 
drcuit. No king is mentioned, and the country, as I have 
already noticed, was most probably subject to the Raja of 
Madftwar. It was confined on the north by Brahmapnn, on 
the west by Mad&war, and on the south and east by Ahichhatnu 
It must, therefore, have cprresponded very nearly with the 
modern districts of KIshipor, RImpur, and Ffiibhtt, extending 
from the R4mgangA on the west to the Sirda or Ghigta on 
the east, and towards Bareli on the south. With these 
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boundaries the dicuit of the district would have been about 
290 miles measured direct, or upwards of 300 miles by road 
distance. 


7. AHICRHATKA. 

From Govisana Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south-east 
400 U, or 66 miles, to Ahi*hi-tt-lo or AkickMra,* This once 
famous place still preserves its ancient name as AkieUMtr, 
although it has been deserted for many centuries. Its history 
reaches back to n. c. 1430, at which time it was the capital of 
northern PdncAdte. The name is written Akikshdr*, as well 
as Ahi-ehhaita, but the local legend of Adi Raja and the NIga, 
who formed a canopy over his head when asleep, shows that 
the latter is the correct form. This grand old fort b said to 
have been built by Raja Adi, an Ahir, whose future elevation 
to sovereignty was foretold by Drona, when he found him 
sleeping under the guardianship of a serpent with expanded 
hood. The place b mentioned by Ptolemy as AdtaiVa, which 
proves that the legend attached to the name of Adi b at least 
as old as the beginning of the Christian era. The fort b also 
called AdiM, but the more common name is Ahukhtdr. 

According to the 'Ifahftbhirata,' the great kingdom of 
PdnchSa extended from the Himilaya mountains to the 
Cbambal river. The capital of north of Pdnehdla or Robil- 
khand, was Ahi-ehhaira, and that of south PdacAdle, or the 
Central Gangetic Doab, was Kdmpffya, now KampU, on the 
old Ganges between Budaon and Farokbabad. Just before 
the great war, or about 1430 b. c., the king of Pdtiehdla. 
named Drupada, was conquered by Drona, the preceptor of 
the five Pbidtts. Drona retained north Pdnekdta for himself, 
but restored the southern half of the kingdom to Drupuda. 
According to thb account, the name of AkMkaIra, and 
consequently also the legend of Adi Raja and the serpent, ate 
many centuries anterior to the rise of Buddhism. 


1. Jelira’s ‘HloMa Thsasg,’ ii. 23A Sm Map Non X. 
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It would appear, however, that the Buddhists must have 
adopted and altered the legend to do honour to their great 
teacher, for Hwen Thsang records that outside the town there 
was a Ndga-hrada, or “serpent tank,*’ near which Buddha had 
preached the law for seven da 3 n in favour of the serpent king, 
and that the spot was marked bjr a stupa of King Asoka.^ 
Now, as the only existing stupa at this place is called ChaOr, 
I infer that the Buddhist l^end represented the Nag* king 
after his conversion as forming a canopy over Buddha with 
his expanded hood. 1 think, also, that the stupa erected on 
the spot wj^ere the conversion took place would naturally have 
been called Ahi-Mtatra, or the 'serpent canopy." A similar 
story is told at Buddha Gaya of the NAga King UuthalMda, 
who, with his expanded hood, sheltered Buddha from the 
shower of rain produced by the malignant demon MOra. 

The account of Ahi-chhatra given by Hwen Thsang is 
unfortunately very meagre, otherwise we might most probably 
have identified many of the existing ruins with the Buddhist 
works of an early age. The capital was 17 or 18 It or just 
three miles in circuit, and was defended by natural obstades. 
It possessed 12 monasteries, containing about 1000 monks, 
and 9 Brahmanical temples, with about 300 worshippers of 
Iswara Data (Siva), who smeared their bodies with ashes. 
The stupa near the serpent tank, outside the town, has 
already been mentioned. Close beside it, there were four 
small stupas built on the spots where the four previous 
Buddhas had either sat or walked. Both the size and the 
peculiar position of the ruined fortress of Ahi~chhatr* agree so 
exactly with Hwen Thsang's description of the .ancient Ahi- 
ckhatr*, that there can be no doubt whatever of their identity. 
The drcuit of the walls, as they stand at present, is 19,400 
feet, or upwards of 3| miles. The shape may be described as 
an irregular right*angled triangle, the west side being 5600 feet 


1. JoVsb’s ‘Hionrn Tbsaag,* U. 38i. 
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in length, the north side 6400 feet, and the long side to the 
soath«east 7400 feet. The fort is situated between the JtdM 
Gang* and Gdngkm rivers, which are both difficult to crosst 
the former on account of its broad sands, the latter on account 
of its extensive ravines. Both on the north and east the place 
is rendered almost inaccessible by the Piria Nala, a difficult 
ravine, with steep broken banks and numerous deep pools of 
water, quite impassable by wheeled vehicles. For this reason 
the cart road to Bareli, distant only 18 miles due east, is not 
less than 23 miles. Indeed the only accessible side of the 
position is the north-west, from the direction of Lakknor, the 
ancient capital of the Katehria Rajputs. It therefore fully 
merits the description of Hwen Thsang as being defended by 
“natural obstacles.'* Ahi-chkatra is only sevm miles to the 
north of Aonta, but the latter half of the road is rendered 
difficult by the ravines of the G&nghan river. It was in this 
very position, in the jangals to the north of Aonla, that the 
Katehria Rajputs withstood the Muhammadans under Fima 
Tughlak.^ 

Ahi-ckhaira was first visited by Captain Hodgson, the 
the surveyor, who describes the place as “the ruins of an 
ancient fortress several miles in circumference, which appears 
to have had 34 bastions, and is known in the neighbourhood 
by the name of the "Ptodus Fort.” According to my survey, 
there are only 32 towers, but it is quite possible that one or 
two may have escaped my notice, as 1 found many parts so 
overgrown with thorny jangal as to be inaccessible. The 
towers are generally from 28 to 30 feet in height, excepting 
on the west side, where they rise to 35 feet. A single tower 
near the south-west corner is 47 feet in height above the road 
outside. The average height of the interior mass is from 15 
to 20 feet'. Many of the present towers, however, are not 
ancient, as an attempt was made by Ali Muhammad Khan, 
about 200 years ago, to restore the fort with a view of making 


1. Briggs's •Fariabta’' L 457. 
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it bis stronghold in case be should be pushed to extremities 
by the King of Delhi. The new walls are said to have been 
1} gax thick, which agrees with my measurements of the 
parapets on the south-eastern side, which vary from 2 feet 
9 inches to 3 feet 3 inches in thickness at top. According to 
popular tradition. Ali Muhammad expended about a karor of 
rupees, or one million pounds sterling, in this attempt, which 
he was finally obliged to abandon on account of its costliness. 
I estimate that he may perhaps have spent about one lakh 
of rupees, or £10,000, in repairing the ramparts and in rebuild- 
ing the p^apets. There is an arched gateway on the south- 
east side, which must have been built by the Musalmans. but 
as no new bricks were made by them, the cost of their work 
would have been limited to the labour alone. The ramparts 
are 18 feet thick at the base in some places, and between 
14 and 15 feet in others. 

The district of Atuchhatra was about 3000 li, at 500 miles, 
in circuit. With these large dimensions I believe that it must 
have comprised the eastern half of Rohilkhand, lying between 
the northern hills and the Ganges, from Pilibhit on the west 
to Khairabad near the GhSgra on the east. This tract has a 
boundary of 460 miles measured direct, or about 500 miles by 
toad distance. 


a PILOSHAMA. 

From Aki-ckhatra the Chinese pilgrim proceeded in a south 
direction a distance of from 260 to 270 li, from 23 to 25 miles, 
to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning to the south- 
west be arrived in the kingdom of Pito-shan^a.^ His route to 
the south would have taken him through Aonla and Budaon to 
the Buik Ganga (or old Ganges), somewhere near Sahdwar, a 
few miles below Soron, both of which places stood on the main 
stream of the Ganges so late as 400 years ago. As his subse- 
quent route is said to have been to the south-west, I bdieve 

1. J«liaB's'HtoacBTtaaaf.’U.235. Seall^tNaX. 
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that he must have crossed the Ganges close to Sahlwar, idiich 
is 42 miles from Abi-chbatra in a direct line. From all my 
early inquiries I was led to believe that Sorom was the only 
ancient place in this vicinity; and as Hwen Thsang does not 
givQ any distance for his south-west march, I concluded that 
Soron must have been the place to which he gives the name of 
Pi-lo-shan-na. I accordingly visited Soron, which is un- 
doubtedly a place of very great antiquity, but which cannot, 
I think, be the place visited by the Chinese pilgrim. I will, 
however, first describe Soron before I proceed to discuss the 
superior claims of the great ruined mound of AfronjuKhera to 
be identified with the Pi-lo-shan-na of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Soron is a large town on the right, or western, bank of the 
Ganges, on the high-road between Bareli and Mathura. The 
place was originally called Vkala Kdutrax but after the demon 
Hirmyokska had been killed by the Voraha Avatar, or Boar 
incarnation of Vishnu, the name was changed to Sahara 
Kshetra, or "the place of the good deed." The ancient town 
is represented by a ruined mound called the KUak, or "fort," 
which is one quarter of a mile in length from north to south, 
and somewhat less in breadth. It stands on high bank of the 
old bed of the Ganges, which is said by some to have flowed 
immediately under it so late as 200 years ago. The modem 
town stands at the foot of the old mound on the west and the 
south sides, and probably contains about 5000 inhabitants. 
There are no dwellings on the old mound, which is occupied 
only by the temple of SUa-RAmji and the tomb of Shekkjamdli 
but it is covered with broken bricks of large size, and the 
foundations of walls can be traced in all directions. The mound 
is said to be the ruins of the fort built by Raja Somadatta of 
Soron many hundred years ago. But the orig^ settlement 
of the place is very much older, bdng attributed to the fabu- 
lous Raja Vena CkdkravarUi, who plays such a conspicious part 
in all the legends of North Bihar, Oudb, and Rohilkhand. 

The great mound of mins called /Uraaji-Kkera is situated 
CD the right or west bank of the K&K Naii, four miles to the 
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sooth of Karsdna, and eight miles to the north of Eyia. on the 
Grand Trunk Road. It is also 15 miles to the south of Soron» 
and 43 miles to the north-west of Sankisa in a direct line, the 
road distance being not less than 48 or 50 miles. In the 'Ayin 
Akbari* Atranji is recorded as one of the parganahs of Kanoj, 
under the name of Sikandarpur Atreji.,^ Sikandarpur^ which is 
DOW called Sikandrdbdd, is a village on the left bank of K6li 
Nadi opposite Atranji. From this it would appear that 
Atranji was still occupied in the reign of Akbar. The parganah 
was afterwards called Karsdna, but it is now known by the 
name of Sahdwar Karsdna^ or of SahdUfor only. The name 
given by the Chinese pilgrim is Pi-Uhskan-na^ for which M. 
Julien proposes to read Viratana. So far back as 1848, 1 
pointed out that, as both pil and kar are Sanskrit names for an 
elephant, it was probable that Pilosana might be the same as 
Karsdna, the large village which I have already mentioned as 
being four miles to the north ol Atranji Khera. 1 he chief 
objection to this identification is the fact that Karsdna is 
apparently not a very old place, although it is sometimes 
called Deora Karsdda, a name which implies the possession 
of a temple of note at some former period. It is, however, 
possible that the name of Karsdna may once have been joined 
to Atranji in the same way that we find Sikandarpur Aireji in 
the 'Ayin Akbari.’ As the identification of Karsdna with 
Pilosana is purely conjectural, it is useless to hazard any more 
speculations on this subject. The bearing and distance from 
Sankisa^ as recorded by Hwen Thsang, point to the neighbour- 
hood of Sirpura, near which there is a small village called 
Pilkuni or Pilokuni, which is the Pilukhoni of our maps. It is, 
however, a very petty place; and although it boasts of a small 
khera, or mound of ruins, it cannot, I think, have ever been 
more than one-fourth of the circuit of two miles which Hwen 
Thsang attributes to Pi4o-shan-na, But there are two strong 
points in its favour— namely, 1st, its position, which agrees 


1. Gladwyn gives *'Secniiderpoor Aterchhy,’* ii. 214. 
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both in bearing and distance with the Chinese pilgrim’s 
account; and 2nd, its name, which is almost identical with the 
4dd name, th being very commonly pronounced as kh, so 
that Hwen Thsang’s Piloshtna would usually be pronounced 
PUokktma. 

In proposing Atranji-Kh^* as the site of the ancient 
PUoshanm, I am influenced solely by the fact that this is the 
only large place besides Soron of any antiquity in this part of 
the country. It is true that the distance from Sankisa is 
somewhat greater than that recorded by the Chinese pilgrim. — 
namely, 45 miles, instead of 33 miles; but the bearing is exact; 
and as it is quite possible that there may be some mistake in 
Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, I think that Atranji-Khera 
has a better claim than any other place to be identified with 
the ancient PUoduma. 

The only objection to the identification of Akanji with 
Piloshana is the difference between the distance of 200 It, or 
S3 miles, as stated by Hwen Thsang, and the actual distance 
‘Of 43 miles direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I have 
already suggested the possibility of there being some mistake 
in the recorded distance of Hwen Thsang, but perhaps an 
equally probable explanation may be found in the difference 
of the length of the yojana, Hwen Thsang states that he 
allowed 40 Chinese h* to theyo/awa; but if the old yojana ol 
Rohilkhand differed from that of the central Doth as much 
as the kos of these districts now differ, his distances would 
have varied by half a mile in every kos, or by two miles in 
every yojaata, as the Rohilkhand kos is only H while 
that of the -Doib is two miles ; the latter being one-third 
greater. Now if we apply this difference to Hwen Thsang's 
measurement of 200 li, or 33 miles, we increase the distance 
at once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct measured 
distance on the map. I confess, however, that I am rather 
inclined to believe in the possibility of there being a mistake 
in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, as I find exactly the 
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same measurement of 200 ft given as the distance between 
SmMm and Kanoj. Now, the Iwo distances are precisely the 
same,— that is, ' SanAtM is exactly inidway between Atrmiji 
and Kanoj: and as the latter disance is just 50 miles by my 
measurement along the high-road, the former must also be 
the same. I would therefore suggest the probability that 
both of these distances should be 300 It, or 50 miles, instead 
of 200 It, as recorded in the text. In favour of this proposed 
correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hian, who makes the distance from Sankisa to 
Kanoj 7 yojonas, or 49 miles.* At Hwen Thsang's own 
valuation of 40 fi to the yo/eiM, this measurement would give- 
280 fr; and as Fa-Hian does not record half yo/oMS, we may 
increase the distance by half a yojaam, or 20 li, which will 
bring the total up to 300 li, cr SO miles. 

But whatever may be the true explanation of the difference 
between the actual distances and those recorded by Hwen 
Thsang, there still remains the important fact that Sankisa 
was exactly midway between Kanoj and Piloshanna, just as 
it now is midway between Kanoj and Atranji. If we couple 
this absolute identity of position with the fret that Atranji is 
the only old place in the part of the country indicated by 
Hwen Thsang. we can scarcely arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the great ruined mound of Atranji is the site of the 
ancient Piloshana. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that the mound of Atranji corresponds almost exactly in 
size with Hwen Thsang's measurement of 12 li, or 2 miles, 
for Piloshana. The mound is 3250 feet in breadth at base, 
or a little more than 2 miles in circuit. Its highest point is 
44} feet above the level of the country; but there are no 
remains save the foundations of walls and masses of 
broken brick. 

Piloshana is said to have been 2000 li, or 333 miles, in 
circuit; but this is certainly too great. With reference to the 

1. BmI's *Pa-Hian.' chap, avill. 
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surrounding districts, its limits may be defined approximately 
as extending from Bulandshahar to Firuzabad on the Jumna 
and KAdirganj on the Ganges, which would give a circuit of 
not more than 2S0 miles. 


9. SANKISA. 

The position of Sankisa, which stood midway between 
Piloshana and Kanoj, has already been discussed. The name 
of the place is written Seng-kia»she by the Chinese pilgrims, 
a spelling which is well preserved in the Sankisa of the present 
day, and which represents with considerable faithfulness the 
Sangkasya of Sanskrit. Hwen Thsang calls it also by the 
name of Kia^pi-tha^ or Kapitha, of which I was unable to 
discover any trace. Sankisa was one of the most famous 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage, as it was the scene of Buddha's 
descent from the Trayasirinsa heaven by a ladder of gold or 
gems, accompanied by the gods Indra and Brahma. ‘ Accor- 
ding to this curious legend, Mdyd, the mother of Buddha, 
died seven days after his birth, and ascended at once to the 
Trayasirinsa heaven, the abode of the 33 gods, of whom 
Indra was the chief. But as she had no opportunity in this 
abode of the gods of hearing the law of Buddha, her pious 
son ascended to the Trayasirinsa heaven, and preached for 
three months in her behalf. He then descended to the earth 
with the gods Brahma and Indra by three staircases, one of 
which was formed either of crystal or precious stones, another 
of gold, and the third of silver. According to Fa-Hian, Buddha 
descended by a staircase formed of the *'seven precious things,** 
that is the precious metals and precious gems, whilst Brahma 
accompanied him on his right side by a silver ladder, and 
Indra on his left by a golden ladder. But Hwen Thsang 
assigns the golden staircase to Buddha himself, the silver 
staircase on the right to Brahma, and the crystal staircase 
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on the left to India. The descent was accompanied by a 
multitude of Devas who scattered flowers on all sides as they 
sang the praises of Buddha. Such are the main points of this 
curious legend, which is believed as firmly in Barma at the 
present day, as it was by Asoka21C0 years ago, or by the 
Chinese pilgrims of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of 
our era. 

The little village which still preserves the name of Sankisa 
is perched upon a lofty mound ruins 41 feet in height above 
the fields. This mound, which is called the Ktla/f, or fort, is 
1500 feet iniength from east to west, and 1000 feet in breadth. 
On the north and west faces the sides are steep, but on the 
other faces the slope is much more easy. Due south from the 
centre of the fort, at a distance of 1600 feet, there is a mound 
of solid brickwork which is crowned by a modem temple 
dedicated to Bisftri Devi. The **fort*' and the different 
mounds of all sizes around the temple form a mass of ruin 
30C0 feet in length by 20C0 feet in breadth, or nearly 2 
miles in circuit. But this was only the central portion of the 
ancient city of Sankisa, comprising the citadel and the religious 
buildings that were clustered round the three holy staircases. 
The city itself, which would appear to have surrounded this 
central mound on all sides, was enclosed with an earthen ram- 
part 18900 feet, or upwards 3i miles in circuit. The greater 
part of this rampart still remains, the shape being a tolerably 
regular dodecagon. On three sides, to the east, north-east, 
and south-east, there are breaks or openings in the line of 
ramparts which are traditionally said to be the positions of the 
three gates of the city. In proof of the tradition, the people 
refer to the village of Paor-Kheria, or Gate-village** which is 
just outside the South-e^st gap in the ramparts. But the name 
is pronounced Paor, qlt. and not Pant, qtr and may therefore 
refer to the staircases or steps (Paort), and not to the gate. 
The KMi, or lidilindTi N adi flows past the south-west comer of 
the ramparts from the RCijghdi, which is hc.If a mile distant to 
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tbo Kakra Gk^, whidi ia nther sure than one mile to tha 
Moth of the line of tamperts.^ 

To the norCh>west, tbree>quarten of a mile distant, stands 
the laige mound of Agahat, which is 40 feet in height, and 
tather more than half a mile in diameter at base. The name of 
the <dd town is said to have been Agakat, but the place is now 
called Agahat Sarai (Aghat of the maps) from a modem Sarai, 
which was built in a. h. 1080, or a. n. 1670, on the north-east 
comer of the mound, by the ancester of the present Pathln 
Zamindar. The people say that before this, the place had been 
deserted for several centuries; but as I obtained a tolerably 
complete series of the copper coins of the Muhammadan kings 
of Delhi and Jonpur. I presume that it could not have bean 
deserted for any very long time. The mound is covered with 
broken bricks of large sire, which alone is a sure test of anti- 
quity : and as it is of the same height as that of Saakisa, the 
peofrie are most probably right in their assertion that the two 
places ate of the same age. In both mounds are found the 
same old coim without any inscriptions, the mote ancient being 
square pieces of silver covered with various punch-marks, and 
the others, square pieces of copper tirat have bem cast in a 
mould.— all of which are, in my opinion, anterior to the inva- 
sion af Alexander the Great. 

In identifying Saakita with the Saaga^a of the ItAmAyaaa 
and the Saag-lAa^aka of the Chinese, we are supported, not only 
by its absolnte identity of name, but likewise by its rdative 
position with regard to three such well-known places aaliatkma, 
Kaaoj, and Aki-^kalra. In sixe, also, it agrees very closely 
with the measurement given by HwenThsang; his drcuit of 
20 or 3^ milea, being only a little less than my measuremont 
of 10,900 feet, or 3| miles. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the place is actually the same. In his description of 
Sankiaa, Hwen Thsang mentions a curious fact, that the Brah- 
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mans who dwelt near the great monastery were **many tens of 
thousands" in number. As an illustration of this statement I 
may mention that ‘the people have a tradition that Sankisa 
was deserted from 1800 to 1900 years ago; and that 1300]rears 
ago, or about a. d. 360, the site was given by the Kayath 
proprietor to a body of Brahmans. They add also that the 
population of the village of Paor-kheria is known to have been 
wholly Brahman until a very recent period. 

Sankisa is said to have been 2000 li, or 333 miles, in 
circuit; but with reference to the surrounding districts, this 
estimate nSust be too high. Its actual limits, as determined 
by the Ganges and Jumna on the north and south, and by the 
districts of Atranji and Kanoj on the west and east, could not 
have been more than 220 miles in circuit. 

10. MATHURA. 

In the seventh century the famous city of Mathura was 
the capital of a large kingdom, which is said to have been 
3000 /(, or 833 miles, in circuit.' If this estimate is cormt. 
the province most have included not only the whole of the 
country lying between the districts of Bairlt and Atranji, 
but a still larger tract beyond Agra, as far as Narwar and 
Seopuri on the sooth, and the Sindh river on the east, \nthin 
these limits the circuit of the province is 630 miles measutfed 
direct, or upwards of 750 miles by road distance. It includes the 
present district of Mathura, with the small states of Bharatpur, 
Khiraoli, and Dholpur, and the northern half of the Gwalior 
territory. To the east it would have been bounded by the 
kingdom of Jijhaoti, and on the south by Malwa, both of 
which are described by Hwen Thsang as separate kingdoms. 

In the seventh century the city was 20 li. or 3} miles, in 
circuit, which agrees with its size at the present day. But 
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tbe position is not exactly the same» as the houses have been 
gradually moving to tbe north and west as the Jumna encroach- 
ed on the east. The old city is said to have extended from 
the Nabi Masjkl and Fort of Raja Kansa on the north to the 
mounds called Tila Kans and Tila Sat Sikh on the south; but 
the southern half of this space is now deserted* and an equal 
space has been gradually built upon outside the old city to 
the north and west of the Nabi Masjid. The city is surrounded 
by numbers of high mounds; several of which are no doubt 
old brick kilns; but many of them are the remains of extensive 
buildings* which* having been dug over for ages in search of 
bricks* are now mere heaps of brickdust and broken brick. 
I refer more especially to the great mound near the jail* 
3 miles to the south of the city* which from its appearance 
was always supposed to be the remains of a brick and tile 
kiln. But this unpromising-looking mound has since yielded 
numbers of statues and inscribed pillars* which prove that it 
is the remains of at least tw'o large Buddhist monasteries of as 
early a date as the beginning of the Christian era. 

The holy city of Mathura is one of the most ancient 
places in India. It is famous in the history of Krishna* as 
the stronghold of his enemy Raja Kansa ; and it is noticed by 
Arrian*^ on the authority of Megasthenes, as the capital of 
the Suraseni. Now Surasena was the grandfather of Krishna* 
and from him Krishna and his descendants* who held Mathura 
after the death of Kansa* were called Surasenas. According to 
Arrian the Suraseni possessed two great cities* Methoras and 
KUsoboras, and the navigable river Jobares flowed through 
their territories. Pliny* names the i'wqt Jomanes^ that is the 
Jumna* and says that it passed between the towns of Methora 
Clisobora. Ptolemy pientions only Mathura* and under the 
form of Modura, Modovpa^ to which he adds r/ tpu) that 
is “the city of the gods**’ or holy city. 

]. *Indica,* viii. 

2. Nat. Hist.* vi. 19. 
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Vrindavana 

The city of Klisoboras has not yet been identified, but I 
feel satisfied that it must be Vrinddvana. 6 miles to the north 
of Mathura.^ Vrinidvana means the “grove of basil trees,'* 
which is famed over all India as the scene of Krishna's sports 
with the milkmaids. But the earlier name of the place was 
Kdlikdvartta, or “Kalika's whirlpool/' because the serpent 
Kdlika was fabled to have taken up his abode just above the 
town, in a Kadamh trees overhanging the Jumna. Here he was 
attacked by Krishna, and the rapid convolutions of his tail 
in his dying struggles arc said to have caused the eddy, which 
is now known by his name. Now, the Latin name of Clisobora 
is also written Carisohora and Cyrisoborka in different MSS , 
from which I infer that the original spelling was Kalisoborka, 
or, by a slight change of two letters, Kalikoborta or KdUkd- 
barta. In the Prem S&gar this whirlpool of the Jumna is 
attributed to the poison that was vomited forth by the serpent 
Kili against Krishna, when he was swimming in the river. 
Allusion is made to the natural increase of the serpent's poison 
by offerings of milk, which would seem to refer to a previous 
state of serpent-worship. Milk offerings are still made 
occasionally, but only to test the divine nature of the serpent, 
who is supposed to possess the most miraculous powers of 
drinking. In the last century. Raja Chet Singh, of Benares, is 
said to have poured all the milk of the two cities of Mathura 
and Vrind&van down the hollow Kadamb tree, and as the 
waters of the Jumma were not even tinged, the serpent 
Kftlika's miraculous powers of milk-drinking were established 
more firmly than ever. 


11. KANOJ 

From Sangkisa Hwen Thsang proceeded to Kanoj, a 
distance of 200 li, or 33 miles, in a northwest direction. As 
the positions of both places are well known, we must correct 
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the bearing to south-east, and the distance to 300 li, or 50 
miles. The latter correction is supported by Fa-Hian, who 
makes the distance 7 yojanas, or 49 miles.^ In the seventh 
century the kingdom is said to have been 4000 U, or 667 miles, 
in circuit. This estimate, as I have already observed, must 
certainly have inlcuded some of the petty districts to the north 
of the Ganges, as well as those in the Lower Gangetic Doab, 
otherwise the actual boundary of Kanoj proper would scarcely 
exceed 200 miles. Taking Hwen Thsang’s estimate of 667 
miles as approximately correct, the probable limits of the 
province of Kanoj must have included all the country between 
Khairabad and Tanda, on the Ghftgra, and EMwa and 
Allahabad, on the Jumna, which would give a circuit of about 
600 miles. 

Of the great city of Kanoj. which for many hundred years 
was the Hindu capital of northern India, the existing remains 
are few and unimportant. In a. d. 1016, when Mahmud of 
Ghazni approached Kanoj, the historian relates that "he there 
saw a city which raised its head to the skies, and which in 
strength and structure might justly boast to have no equal.”* 
Just one century earlier, or in A. D. 915, Kanoj mentioned by 
Masudi as the capital of one of the kings of India ; and about 
A. D. 900 Abu Zaid, on the authority of Ibn Wahab, calls 
**Kaiuje a great city in the kingdom of Goxar/’ At a still 
earlier date, in a. d. 634, we have the account of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who describes Kanoj as being 20 U, or 
3^ miles, in length and4 or 5 li. or { of a mile in breadth.* The 
city was surrounded by strong walls and deep ditches, and 
was washed by the Ganges along its eastern face. The last 
fact is corroborated by Fa-Hian, who states that the city 
touched the river Heng, or Ganges, when he visited it in a. d. 
400. Kanoj is also mentioned by Ptolemy, about a. o. 140, 


1. Baal’s *Fa-Hton.' xviU. 

2. Briggs’s 'Fatishta,’ i. 57. 
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at Kavoylfa. But the earliest notice of the place is undoub- 
tedly the old familiar legend of the Purtoas. which refers the 
Sanskrit name of Kanya-kubja. or the **hump-backed maiden/* 
to the curse of the sage Vayu on the hundred daughters 
of Kusandba. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, Kanoj was the 
capital of Raja Harsha Vardkana, the most powerful sovereign 
in northern India. The Chinese pilgrim calls him a Fei-she^ 
or Vaisya, but it seems probable that he must have mistaken 
the Vaisa, or Bats Rajput for the Vaisya^ or Bats, which is 
the name of the mercantile class of the Hindus ; otherwise 
Harsha"Vardhana’s connection by marriage with the Rajput 
families of Malwa and Balabhi would have been quite impossi- 
ble. Baiswlra, the country of the Bais Rajputs, extends 
from the neighbourhood of Lucknow to Khara-M&nikpur, and 
thus comprises nearly the whole of Southern Oudh. The Bais 
Rajputs claim descent from the famous Sdlivdhan, whose 
capital is said to have been Daundia-Khera, on the north bank 
of the Ganges. Their close proximity to Kanoj is in favour of 
the sovereignty which they claim for their ancestor over the 
whole of the Gangetic Doab, from Delhi to Allahabad. But 
their genealogical lists are too imperfect, and most probably 
also too incorrect, to enable us to identify any of their 
recorded ancestors with the princes of Harsha Vardhana’s 
family. 

In determining the period of Harsha's reign between the 
years 607 and 650 A.D., I have been guided by the following 
evidence :^Ist, the date of his death is fixed by the positive 
statement of Hwen Thsang in the year 650 a.d./ 2nd, in spea- 
king of Harsha’s career, the pilgrim records that from the time 
of his accession, Harsha was engaged in continual war for 5| 

1. In Appendix A, at the end of the Chronological Table of 
Hwen Thsang’s route, I have brought forward strong reasons for believing 
that the true date of the death of Harsha Vardhana was a. d. 648, which 
is the year given by Ma-twan-lin, on the authority of the Chinese ambas- 
sador, who visited India immediately after the king's death. 
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years* and that afterwards for about 30 years he reigned in 
peace. This statement is repeated by Hwen Thsang when on 
his return to China, on the authority of the king himself, who 
informed him that }ie had then reigned for upwards of 30 years, 
and that the quinquennial assembly then collected was the 
sixth which he had convoked. From these different statements, 
it is certain that at the date of Hwen Thsang^s return to China, 
in A.D. 640, Harsha had reigned upwards of 30 years, and 
somewhat less than 35 years; his accession must, therefore, be 
placed between a.d. 60S and 610 ; 3rd, now, in the middle of 
this very period, in a.d. 607, as we learn from Abu Rihln, was 
established the Sri Harsha era, which was still prevalent in 
Mathura and Kanoj in the beginning of the eleventh century.^ 
Considering the exact agreement of the names apd dates, it is 
impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion that the Harsha 
who established an era in Kanoj in a.d. 607 was the great 
King Harsha Vardhana, who reigned at Kanoj during the first 
half of the seventh century. 

In comparing Hwen Thsang's description of ancient Kanoj 
with the existing remains of the city, I am obliged to confess 
with regret that I have not been able to identify even one soli- 
tary site with any certainty ; so completely has almost every 
trace of Hindu occupation been obliterated by the Musalmans. 
According to the traditions of the people, the ancient city exten- 
ded from the shrine of Hdji Harmdyan on tlie north, near the 
Rij Gh4t, to the neighbourhood of Miranka Sarai on the south, 
a distance of exactly 3 miles. Towards the west it is said to 
have reached to Kapatya and Makarandnagar, two villages on 
the high-road, about 3 miles from Ildji Harmdyan^ On the 
east the boundary was the old bed of the Ganges, or Chota 
Gangd, as the people call it, although it is recorded in our maps 
as the Kdli Nadi, Their account is that the Kdli, or KdUndn 
Nadi, formerly joined the Ganges near Sangirdmpur or Sang- 
rdfnpur; but that several hundred years ago the great river 
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took a more northerly course from that point, while the waters 
of the Kdli Nadi continued to flow down the deserted channel. 
As an open channel still exists between Sangrdmpur and the 
KdU Nadi, I am satisfied that the popular account is correct, 
and that the stream which flows under Kanoj, from Sangrdm 
pur to Mhendi Ghdt, although now chiefly filled with the waters 
of the Kdli Nadi, was originally the main channel of the Ganges. 
The accounts of Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang, who place 
Kanoj on the Ganges, are therefore confirmed, not only by 
the traditions of the people, but also by the fact that the 
old channel still exists under the name of the Choia Gangd, or 
Little Ganges. 

The modern town of Kanoj occupies only the north end of 
the site of the old city, including the whole of what is now 
called the Kilah, or citadel. The boundaries are well defined 
by the shrine of Hdji-Harmdyan on the north, the tomb of 
Tdj^Bdj on the south-west, and the Masjid and tomb of Makh- 
dum-Jahdniya on the south-east. The houses are much scatt- 
ered, especially inside the citadel, so that though the city 
still covers nearly one square mile, yet the population barely 
exceeds 16,000 in number. The citadel, which occupies all the 
highest ground, is triangular in shape, its northern point being 
the shrine Hdji-Harmdyan, its south-west point the temple 
of A jay Pdl, and its south-east point the large bastion called 
Kshem Kali Bdrj. Each of the faces is about 4000 feet in length, 
that to the north-west being protected by the bed of the name- 
less dry Nala, that to the north-east by the Chota Gangd, 
while that to the south must have been covered by a ditch, 
which is now one of the main roads of the city, running along 
the foot of the mound from the bridge below Ajay Pil’s temple 
to the Kshem Kali bastion. On the north-cast face the mound 
rises to 60 and 70 feet in height above the low ground on the 
bank of the river, and towards the Nala on the north-west 
it still maintains a height of from 40 to 50 feet. On the 
southern side, however, it is not more than 30 feet immediately 
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below the temple of Ajay Pdl, but it Increases to 40 feet below 
the tomb of Bald Pir. The situation is a commanding one, 
and before the use of cannon the height alone must have made 
Kanoj a strong and important position. The people point out 
the sites of two gates, the first to the north, near the shrine 
of Hdji Harmdyan, and the second to the south-east, close to 
the Kshem Kali Bdrj. But as both of these gates lead to the 
river, it is certain that there must have been a third gate on 
the land side towards the south-west, and the most probable 
position seems to be immediately under the walls of the Rang 
Mahal, and close to the temple of Ajay Pal. 

According to tradition, the ancient city contained 84 
wards or Mahalas^ of which 25 are still existing within the 
limits of the present town. If we take the area of these 25 
wards at three quarters of a square mile, the 84 wards of the 
ancient city would have covered just 2| square miles. Now 
this is the very size that is assigned to the old city by Hwen 
Thsang, who makes its length 20/i. or 3^ miles, and its breadth 
4 or 5 li, or just three-quarters of a mile, which multiplied 
together give just 21 square miles. Almost the same limits 
may be determined from the sites of the existing mins, which 
are also the chief find-spots of the old coins with which Kanoj 
abounds. According to the dealers, the old coins are found at 
BcAa Pir and Rang Mahal ^ inside the fort ; at Makhdum- 
Jahdniya, to the south-east of the fort ; or Makarandnagar on 
the high road; and intermediately at the small villages of 
Singh Bhawdni and KMUpur. The only other productive site 
is said to be Rdjgir, an ancient mound covered with brick ruins 
on the bank of the Chota Gangd, three miles to the south-east 
of Kanoj. Taking all these evidences into consideration, it 
appears to me almost certain that the ancient city of Hwen 
Tteang’s time must have extended fiom HijUHarmQyan and 
the Kshem-Kali BUrj, on the bank of the Ganges (now the 
Chota (range), in the south-west direction.-to Makarandnagar ^ 
on the Grand Trunk Road, a length of just three miler*. with a 
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general breadth of about one mile or somewhat less. Within 
these limits are found all the ruins that still exist to point out 
the position of the once famous city of Kanoj. 

12. AYUTO. 

From Kanoj the two Chinese pilgrims followed difierent 
routes, Fa-Hian having proceeded direct to Sha-chi (the modern 
Ajudhya, near Fyzabad on the Ghflghra), while Hwen Thsang 
followed the course of the Ganges to Prayftg or Allahabad. 
The first stage of both pilgrims would, however, appear to be 
the same. Fa>Hian states that he crossed the Ganges and 
proceeded 3 yojauas, or 21 miles, to the south to the forest of 
Holi, where there were several stupas erected on spots where 
Buddha had "passed, or walked, or sat.’'< Hwen Thsang 
records that he marched 100 U. nearly 17 miles, to the town of 
Nma-deva-ktda, which was on the eastern bank of the Ganges, 
and that at 5 K, or nearly 1 mile, to the south-east of the town 
there was a stupa of Asoka, which was till 100 feet in height, 
besides some other monuments dedicated to the four previous 
Buddhas.* I think it probable that the two places are the same, 
and that the site was somewhere near Nobatganj, just above 
the junction of the Isan river, and opposite Nanamow Ghfit. 
But as there are no existing remains anywhere in that neigh- 
bourhood, the place has been most likely swept away by the 
river. This is rendered almost certain by an examination of 
the Ganges below the junction of the Isan. Formerly the 
river continued its course almost due south from Nanamow for 
many miles, but some centuries ago it changed its course; first 
to the south-east for 4 or 5 miles, and then to the south-west 
for about the same distance, where it rejoined its old bed, 
leaving an island, some 6 miles in length by 4 in breadth, 
between the two channels. As Hwen Thsang’s account places 
Nma-deoa-ktUa on the very site of this island, I conclude that 

1. Betl’t 'Fa Hian.' xviiL 71. 
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the town as well as the Buddhist monuments must all have 
been swept away by the change in the river’s course. 

A probable source of error in all short distances was their 
registry in yojanas instead of in kos, which would have increa- 
sed the distances just fourfold. . If such an error should have 
been committed in the case of Nava-deva-kula, the actual 
distance would have been only 25 li, or a little more than 4 
miles, instead of 17 miles. Now in this very position, 4 miles 
to the south-east of Kano) there is a well-known place on the 
Chota Gangi. called Deokali, which is the same name as that 
given by the pilgrim, if we omit the first two syllables *Nava' 
or 'new.' 

On leaving Nava-deva-kula, Hwen Thsang proceeded 600 /i, 
or 100 miles, to the south-east, and recrossing the Ganges 
reached the capital city of A»yu4o^ which was 20 li, or up- 
wards of 3 miles, in circuit. Both M. Julien and M. de St. 
Martin have identified this place with Ayoihya, the once cele- 
brated capital of Rama. I accept the probable reading of the 
name as Ayuda, but I differ with them altogether in looking 
for the capital along the line of the Ghdghra river, which is due 
east from Kanoj, whereas Hwen Thsang states that his route 
was to the south-east. It is of course quite possible that the 
pilgrim may occasionally use the generic name of Ganges as the 
appellation of any large river, such for instance as the Ghdghra, 
but in the present case, where the recorded bearing of south- 
east agrees with the course of the Ganges, I think it is almost 
certain that the Ganges itself was the river, intended by the 
pilgrim. But by adopting the line of the Ganges we encounter 
a difficulty of a different kind in the great excess of the 
distance between two such well-known places as Kanoj and 
Praydg. According to Hwen Thsang’s route, he made first 
100 li, to Nava-deva-kula, then 600 li to Ayuio, then 300 li by 
water to Hayamukha, and lastly 700 li to Praydga. All these 
distances added together make a total of 1700 li, or 293 miles. 
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which is just 100 miles, or 600 /i, in excess of the true distance. 
But as part of the journey, viz. 300 li, or 50 miles, was per- 
formed l)y water, the actual excess may perhaps not be more 
than 85 or 90 miles; although it is doubtful whether the dis- 
tance of 300 li may not have been the road measurement and 
not the river distance. It is sufficient for our purpose to know 
that Hwen Thsang's recorded measurement is somewhere about 
100 miles in excess of the truth. The only explanation of this 
error that suggests itself to me is, that there may have been an 
accidental alteration of one set of figures, such as 60 h' for 600 /i, 
or 700 ft for 70 ft. Supposing that the former was the case, 
the distance would be shortened by 540 ft, or 90 miles, and if 
the latter, by 630 ft, or 105 miles. This mode of correction 
brings the pilgrim’s account into fair accordance with the actual 
distance of 180 miles between Kanoj and Prayfig. 

By adopting the first supposition, Hwen Thsang's distance 
from Nma-ieva-Ma to the capital of Aytito will be only 60 ft, 
or 10 miles, to the south east, which would bring him to the 
site of an ancient city named Kdk^Pur. just 1 mile to the 
north of Seorijpoor, and 20 miles to the north-west of 
Cawnpore. The subsequent route would have been from 
KakApur to Daundiakhera by boat, a distance of exactly 
50 miles, or 300 ft, and from thence to Praydg, a -distance of 
more than 100 miles, which agrees with the 700 ft, or 116 miles, 
of the pilgrim. By the second supposition the subsequent 
route would have been from Khara to Pafamow by water, 
About 50 miles, and thence to Praylg, about 8 miles of land, 
which agrees with the 70 ft of the proposed correction. In 
favour of this last supposition is the fact that the bearing 
from Khara to Papamow of east by south is mote in accord- 
ance with Hwen Thsang's recorded east direction than the 
south-east bearing of Daundiakhera from Kftkfipur. I confess, 
however, that I am more inclined to adopt the former correc- 
tion, which places the chief city of Ayirio at Kikfipur, and 
the town of HayamaJta at Daundiakhera, as we know that the 
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last was the capital of the Bats Rajpuis for a considerable 
period. I am partly inclined to this opinion by a suspicion 
that the hame of KikHpur may be connected with that of 
B6gud^ox Vdgui^ of the Tibetan books. ^ According to this 
authority a Sdkya^ named Shdmpaka, on being banished from 
Kapila retired to Bdgud, carrying with him some of Buddha’s 
hair and naihparings, over which he built a chaUya. He was 
made king of Bdgui, and the monument was named after him- 
self ( ? Shampaka stupd )• No clue is given as to the position 
of Bdgud, but as I know of no other name that resembles it, 
I am inclined to think that it is probably the same place as 
the Ayuio or Ayuia of Hwen Thsang. The two names have a 
striking resemblance; and as each of the places possessed a 
stupa containing some hair and nails of Buddha, I think that 
there are strong grounds for the identification. 

Kdkdpur is well known to the people of Kanoj, who affirm 
that it was once a large city with a Raja of its own. It is 
exactly 10 miles, or 5 kos, to the north-west of Bithfir, and the 
land between the two places is called Panj-kosi bhiiar lUpdldra^ 
Ilya, or the **five kos circuit of UtpAIftranya/’ The ruined 
mound of Kikfipiir is said to be the remains of a fort named 
Chhoirpuf, which was founded by Raja Chhatr PU Chfindel 900 
years ago. KIkfipur also possesses two famous temples dedi- 
cated to Kskireswara Mahadeua, and Aswaithdma son of Drona, 
near which a laige annual fair is held. These details are suffi- 
cient to show that the place must have been of some conse* 
quence in former days; while the name of Aswatthtoa carries it 
back to the time of Mahfibhfirata. 

Hwen Thsang makes Ayuto 5000 li, or 833 miles, in 
circuit,* whichis so utterly beyond all possibility that I reject 
it without hesitation. Perhaps we should read 500 li, or 83 
miles, which would restrict the territory to the small tract lying 

1. Beogal 'Asiatic Retcarclias,’ xx. 88. 

a. Julian*! 'Hionen Thsang * U. 267. See Map No. X. 
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between Kftkfipnr and Cawnporc, and thus leave room for the 
next district of Hayamukha. 

13/ HAYAMUKHA. 

From Ayuto the pilgrim proceeded down the Ganges by 
boat for a distance of 300 li, or 50 miles, to O-jv-wii-Wi, which 
was situated on the northern bank of the river. M. Julien' 
reads this name as Hayamukha, or "Horse-face;'* but it may 
perhaps also be read as Ayomukha. or ••Iron-face/' which was 
the name of one of the ancient Ddnavas, or Titans. Neither 
of these names, however, gives any clue to the site of the old 
city; but ff I am right in my identification of AytUo with KAkfi- 
pur, it is almost certain that Hayamukha must be Daundia- 
kheta on the northern bank of the Ganges. Hwen Thsang 
makes the circuit of the town 20 li, or upwards of 3 miles; but 
Daundia^khera presents no appearance of ever having been so 
large. There still exists an old ruined fott or citadel, 385 feet 
square, witli the walls of two buildings which are called the 
palaces of the R&ja and the R5ni. But as Daundia-khera is 
universally allow'ed to have been the capital of the Bais Raj- 
puts, who gave their name to the district of Baiswira in Oudh, 
it is almost certain that the place must once have been of much 
greater extent, Doudia or Daundia means simply a "drum- 
beater/’ and was probably applied to some mendicant, who 
took up his abode on the Kfiera, or "mound." and as this name 
is not likely to have been imposed on the place untill it was 
in ruins, the difference of name offers no impediment to the 
identification of Daundia-khera with Hayamukha. 

Hwen Thsang makes Hayamukha 2500 ft, or 417 miles, in 
circuit, which is perhaps too great; but as Daundia-khera was 
the capital of the Bab Rajputs, I conclude that the dbirict 
must have comprised the whole of the present Baiswara, which 
lies between the Sai river and the Ganges, from Cawnpore to 
Minikpur and Salon. But as these limits would give a circuit 

Ju lien's 'Hiouen Thsang,' li. 874. 
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of only 200 miles, it seems almost certain that the district must 
have extended to the south of the Ganges in the time of Hweii 
Tb* .ng. Its probable limits were, therefore, the Ghagra river 
on the north, and the Jumna on the south, a determination 
which derives some support from Tod»^ who describes Baiswara 
as an extensive district in the Do&b between the Ganges and 
Jumna. 


14. pravaga. 

From Hayumukha the pilgrim proceeded 700 /i, or 116 
miles, to the south-east to Prayaga, the well-known place of 
pilgrimage at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where 
Akbar, many centuries later, built his fort of Ildhobils, or 
AUdH^ffod, as it was afterwards called by Shah Jeh&n. The 
distance and bearing given by Hwen Thsang agree almost 
exactly with those of Prayaga from Daundiakhera. The 
distance is 104 miles by the nearest road fo the south of the 
Ganges ; but as the pilgrim followed the northern road, the 
distance must have been increased to 1 1 5 or 120 miles. Accor- 
ding to him* the city was situated at the confluence of the 
two rivers, and to the west of a large sandy plain. In the 
midst of the city there was a Brahmanical temple, to which 
the presentation of a single piece of money procured as much 
merit as that of one thousand pieces elsewhere. Before the 
principal room of the temple there was a large tree with wide- 
spreading branches, which was said to be the abode of a man- 
eating demon. The tree was surrounded with human bones, 
the remains of pilgrims who had sacrificed their lives before 
the temple, a practice which had been observed from time 
immemorial. 

I think there can be little doubt tliat the famous tree 
here described by the pilgrim is the well-known Akthay Bai, or 

1. Julian's *Hioaen Thsang.' ti, 37^1. 

1. IM. ii. 876. 
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'*nndecaying Banian tree/* whidi is still an object of worship 
at Allahabad. This tree is now situated underground, at one 
side of a pillared court, which would appear to have been 
open formerly, and which is, I believe, the remains of the 
temple described by Hwen Thsang. The temple is situated 
inside the fort of Allahabad, to the east of the Ellenborough 
Barracks, and due north from the Stone Pillar of Asoka and 
Samndra Gupta. Here, then, must have been the site of the 
city in the seventh century, and this agrees with the sunken 
position of the tree, for originally both tree and temple must 
have been on the. natural ground level; but from the constant 
accumulation of rubbish, they have been gradually earthed 
up, until the whole of the lower portion of the temple has 
disappeared underground. The upper portion has long ago 
been removed, and the only access to the A kshaj Bat now 
available is by a flight of steps which leads down to a square 
pillared court>'ard» This court has apparently once been 
open to the sky; but it is now completely closed overhead, to 
secure darkness and mystery for the holy fig-tree. 

The Akduiy~btA is next mentioned by Rashidud-din in 
Jamiu-t-tawtvikh. where he states that the '‘tree of Pi’dg" 
is situated at the confluence of Jumna and Ganges. As most 
of his information was derived from Abu Ribfin, the date of 
this notice may with great probability be referred to the time 
of Muhmud of Ghazni. In the seventh century a great 
sandy plain, 2 miles in circuit, lay between the city and the 
confluence of the rivers, and as the tree was in the midst of 
the city, it must have been at least one mile from the con- 
fluence. But nine centuries later, in the beginning of Akbar's 
reign, Abdul Kidir speaks of the “tree from which people cast 
themselves into the river.'** From this statement I infer 
that during the long period that intervened between the 
time of Hwen Thsang and tltat of Akbar, the two rivers had 
gradually carried away the whole of the great sandy plain, 
and had so far encroached upon the city, as to place the holy 

1. Elliot'i ‘Muhammadan Historians of India,’ p 343. 
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tree on the very brink of the water. Long before this time 
the old city had no doubt been deserted, for we know that the 
fort of IldMbdfi was founded on its site in the twenty>first 
year of Akbar’s reign, that is. in A. M. 982. or a. d. 1572. 
Indeed the way in which Abu Rihtn speaks of the ''tree** 
instead of the city of Prtg. leads me to believe that the city 
itself had already been deserted before his time. As far as I 
am aware, it is not once mentioned in any Muhmmadan history 
until it was refounded by Akbar.* 

According to the common tradition of the people, the 
name of Prayflg was derived from a Brahman who lived during 
the reign of Akbar. The story is, that when the emperor 
was building the fort, the walls on the river face repeatedly 
fell down, in spite of all the precautions taken by the architect. 
On consulting some wise men, Akbar was informed that the 
foundations could only be secured by being laid in human 
blood. A proclamation was then made, when a Brahman 
named Praylga voluntarily offered his life, on the condition 
that the fort should bear his name. This idle story, which 
is diligently related to the pilgrims who now visit the Akshay 
Bat, may at least serve one useful purpose in warning us not 
to place too much faith in these local traditiois. The name 
of Pray5ga is recorded by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, 
and is in all probability as old as the reign of Asoka, who set 
up the stone pillar about b. c. 235, while the fort was not 
built until the end of the sixteenth century. Hwen Thsang 
m a if f the district of Proydga about 5000 K, or 833 miles, in 
circuit; but as it was closely surrouitded on all sides 1^ other 
districts, I am satisfied that we should read 500 /». or 83 miles, 
and limit the district to the small tract in the fork of the 
Doib, immediately above the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. 

1. Reinavd, •Frapmeato A»bes,' stc., p. 103. Sir H. EllioU' 
‘Mnalinmadan Hittorian* «f India,’ edited by Doweon. i. 35. 
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IS. KOSAKBl. 

The city of KosdifM was one of the most celebrated 
places in ancient India, and its name was famous amongst 
Brahmans as well as Buddhists. The city is said to have been 
founded by Kusamba, the tenth in descent from Pururavas ; 
but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, the eighth 
in descent from Aijun Pindu, who made Kdstaibi his capital 
after Hastinapura had been swept away by the Ganges. 

Kosiimbi is mentioned in the ‘Rtmiyana’, the earliest of 
the Hindu poems, which is generally allow’ed to have been 
composed "before the Christian era. The story of Uidyana, 
king of Kosimbi, is referred to by the poet KAlidlsa in hb 
‘Megha-duta,’ or ‘Cloud Messenger,' where he says that "AvtmH 
(or Ujain) is great with the number of those versed in the tale 
of Udtyana." Now, Kilidisa flourished shortly after a. d. 
500. In the 'Vrihat Katha,' of Somadeva the story of Udi> 
yana is given at full length, but the author has made a mistake 
in the genealogy between the two SaUhtikus. Lastly the 
kingdom of Kosdmbi, or KosdtiAa Mmdtta, is mentioned in an 
inscription taken fram the gateway of the fort of Kkara which 
is dated in Samvat 1092. or a. d. 103S. at which period it 
would appear to have been independent of Kanoj.* Kosimbi, 
the capita! of Vatsa Raja, is the scene of the pleasing drama 
of 'Ratntvali,' or the ‘Necklace,’ wdiich was composed in the 
reign of King Harsha Deva, who is most probably the same as 
Harsha Vardhana of Kanoj, as the opening prelude describes 
amongst the assembled audience “princes from various realms 
recumbent at his feet.”* This we toow from Hwen Thsang to 
have been true of the Kanoj prince, but which even a Brahman 
could scarcely have asserted of Harsha Deva of Kashmir. The 
date of this notice will therefore lie between 607 and 650 A. D. 

1. Wilson. *Meglia<.dnU,' note 64 ; and ‘Hindu Thmtra,' ii. 257, 

note. 

2. 'Asiatic Rasaaiches,’ ix. 433. Jonra. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, v. 731. 

3. WUsott's ‘Hindu Theatre,' ‘Ratiuvali : prelnda, iL 264. 
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But the name of UdAyana, king of KosImU, was perhaps 
even more famons amongst the Buddhists. In the *llaha> 
wanso/* which was composed in the fifth century, the venerable 
Yasa is said to have fled from VaisAli to KosAmbi just’ before 
the assembly of the second Buddhist Synod. In the ‘Lalita 
VistAra,** which was translated into Chinese between 70 and 
76 A. D., and which could not, therefore, have been composed 
later than the beginning of the Christian era, UdAyana Vatsa, 
son of SatAnika, king of KosAmbi, is said to have been bom on 
the same day as Buddha. In other Ce\‘lonese books KosAmbi 
is named as one of the nineteen capital cities of ancient India. 
UdAyana Vatsa is also known to the Tibetans* as the king of 
KosAmbi. In the 'RatnAvali,* he is called Va/sa Raja, or king 
of the Vatsas, and his capital Vatsapaltana, which is therefore 
only another name for KosAmbi. In this lamotis city also 
Buddha is said to have spent the sixth and ninth years of his 
Buddliahood.* Lastly. Hwen Thsang relates that the famous 
statue of Buddha, in red sandaUwood, which was made by- 
King UdAyana during the lifetime of the Teacher, still existed 
under a stone dome in the ancient palace of the kings.* 

The site of this great city, the capital of the later PAndu 
princes, and the shrine of the most sacred of all the statues of 
Buddha, has long been sought in vain. The Brah^nans gener* 
ally asserted that it stood either on the Ganges or close to it, 
and the disco\’ery of the name of Kosdmhi manMa, or “King- 
dom of KosAmbi,** in an inscription over the gateway of the 
fort of Khan, seems to confirm the general belief, although 
the south-west bearing from PrayAga, or Allababed, as recor- 
ded by Hwen Thsang, points unmistakably to the line of the 

1. Turaour's ‘Mahawanw,* p. 16. 

2. Foueaux, Umnslation of the Tibetan venion of ‘LaliU-ViatSra. 

3. Ceoma do Kb'rbS, in ‘Asiatic Keaearches,' xx. 269. 

3. Hanijr, ‘Maanal of Bnddhisni,* p. 396. 

9. Jnliea'a ‘Hionen Thsang,' ii. S83. 
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Jumna. In January, I861» Mr. Bayley informed roe that he 
believed the ancient Kostoibi would be found in the old village 
of Kosain, on the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allahabad. In 
the following month I met Babu Siva PrasAd, of the educa- 
tional department, who takes a deep and intelligent interest in 
all archaeological subjects, and from him I learned that Kosam 
is still known as Kosdmbi nagar, that it is even now a great 
resort of the Jains, and that only one century ago it was a large 
and flourishing town. This information was quite, sufficient 
to satisfy me that Kosam was the actual site of the once famous 
Kosimbi. Still, however, there was no direct evidence to show 
that the city was situated on the Jumna; but tbis missing link 
in the chain of evidence I shortly afterwards found in the 
curious legend of Bakkula, which is related at length by Hardy. ^ 
The infant Bakkula was born at Kosimbi. and while his 
mother was bathing in the Jumna, he accidentally fell into the 
river, and being swallowed by a fish, was carried to Benares. 
There the fish was caught and sold to the wife of a nobleman, 
who on opening it found the young child still alive inside, and 
at once adopted it as her own. The true mother hearing of 
this wonderful escape of the infant, proceeded to Benares, and 
demanded the return of the child, which was of course refused. 
The matter was then referred to the king, who decided that 
both of the claimants were mothers of the child,— the one by 
maternity, the other by purchase. The child was accordingly 
named Bakula, that is, of "two hulas, or races." He reached 
the age of 90 years without once having been ill, when he was 
converted by the preaching of Buddha, who declared him to 
be *'the chief of that class of his disciples who were free from 
disease.** After this he is said to have lived 90 years more, 
when he became an arhat, or Buddhist saint. 

As this legend of Bakula is sufficient to prove that the 
famous city of Kaus&mbi was situated on the Jumna, it now 


1. 'Manual of Buddhism.' P. 501. 
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only remaint to show that the distance of Kosam from Allaha* 
bad corresponds with that between Praylg and Kosimbi. as 
recorded by Hwen Thsang. Unfortunately this distance is 
differently stated in the life and in the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim. In the former, the distance is given as SO li, and in 
the latter as SOO li, whilst in the return journey to China, the 
pilgrim states that between Praylg and Kosimbi he travelled 
for sevm da 3 rs through a vast forest and over bare plains.* 
Now, as the village of Kosam is only 31 miles from the fort 
of Allahabad, the last statement would seem to preclude all 
possibility of its identification with the ancient Kosimbi. But 
strange to say, it affords the most satisfactory proof of their 
identity: for the subsequent route of the pilgrim to Sankissa 
is said to have occupied one month, and as the whole distance 
from Prairig to Sankissa is only 200 miles, the average length 
of the pilgiim’s daily march was not more than Si mOes. Tills 
slow progress is most satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact 
that the match from Praylg to Sankissa was a rdigious proce> 
sskm, headed by the great king Harsh Vardhanaof Kanoj, 
with a train of no less than 18 tributary kings, besides many 
thousands of Buddhist monks, and all the crowd of an TnAiaw 
camp. According to this reckoning, the distance from Praylg 
to Kosimbi would be 38 miles, which corresponds very closely 
with the actual road distance as I found it. By one route on 
gdng to Kosam, I made the distance 37 miles, and by the 
return route 35 mQes. The only probable explanation of 
Hwen Thsang’s varying distances of SOU and 500 U that 
occurs to me is, that as he converted the Indian yoj»nas into 
Chinese li at the rate of 40 li per yojana, or of 10 li per kos, he 
must have written ISO li, the equivalent of IS kos, which it 
the actual distance across the fields for foot passengers from 
Kosam to the fort of Allahabad, according to the reckoning 
of the people of Kosam itself. But whether this explanation 
be correct or not, it is quite certain that the present Kosam 


1. Jalln*s*Hieam 'Tbsaa|.* L lit ; U. I83| aadi. tIO. 
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stands on the actual dte of the ancient KosdmU; tor not 
only do the people themsdves put forward this claim, hut it 
is also distinctly stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, 

which is recorded on the great stone pillar, still standing 
in the midst of the ruins, that this is KausdiiM-pura, 

The present ruins of Kosimbi consist of an immense 
fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions, with a 
circuit ot 23.100 feet, or exactly 4 miles and 3 furiongs. The 
ramparts have a general height of from 30 to 3S feet above 
the fields ; but the basitions are considerably higher, those 
on the north face rising to upwards of SO feet, while those 
at the ..south-west and south-east angles are more than 
60 feet. Originally there were ditches all around the fortress, 
but at present there are only a few shallow hollows at the foot 
of the rampart. The length of the north front is 4,300 feet, 
of the south front 6,000, of the east front 7,500 feet, and 
of the west front 6,100, or altogether 23,100 feet. The 
difference in length between the north and south fronts is due 
to the original extension of the fortress on the river face; but 
the difference between the east and west fronts is, I believe, 
chiefly, if not wholly, due to the loss of the south-west angle 
of the ramparts by the gradual encroachment of the Jamnna. 
There ate no traces now left of the western half of the ramparts 
on the southern face, and the houses of the village of GeiAwd 
are standing on the very edge of the cliff overhanging the river. 
The reach of the river also, from the PeMa Biorj at the south- 
west angles of the fortress up to the hill of IVMOsa, a clear 
straight run of 4 miles, bears 20 degrees to the north ot east, 
whereas in the time of Hwen Thsang there were two stupas 
and a cave at a distance of 1^ miles to the south-west of 
KosdoM. From all these concurring circumstances, 1 conclude 
that the west front of the fortress was originally as nearly as 
possible hf the same length as the east front. This would add 
2400 feet, or nearly half a mile, to the length of the west front, 
and would increase the whole circuit of the ramparts to 4 miles 
and 7 furlongs, which is within one furlong of the measurement 
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of 5 miles, or 30 li, recorded by Hwen Thsang. In the three 
main points therefore of name, size and position, the present 
Kosam corresponds most exactly with the ancient Kosimbi as 
it is described by the Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century. 

.Accordii^ to the text of Hwen Thsang, the district of 
Kosimbi was 6000 U. or 1000 miles, in circuit, which is quite 
impossible, as it was closely surrounded on all sides by other 
districts. I would, therefore, read hundreds for thousands 
and fix its circuit at 600 li, or 100 miles. 

16. KVSAPURA. 

From Kosimbi the Chinese pilgrim travelled to the north- 
east, through a vast forest as far as the Ganges, after crossing 
which his route lay to the north for a distance of* 700 li, or 1 17 
miles, to the town of Kia-she^pu-lo, which M. Julien correctly 
renders by Kas»p*ra . ' In searching fur the site of this place, 
the subsequent route of the pilgrim to ViiUkkd, a distance of 
170 to IRO li. or from 28 to 30 miles, to the north is of equal 
i mportance with the bearing and distance from Kosimbi. For 
as the VisfUtkA of Hwen Thsang, as I will presently show, is 
the same place as the Skadti of Fa-Hian, and the SdketM or 
Ayodhya of the Hindus, we thus obtain two such well-fixed 
points as Kosimbi and Ayodhya to guide us in our search. A 
single glance at the map will be sufficient to show that the old 
town of Sulldn-pm on the Comati (or Gumti) river is as nearly 
as possible in the position indicated. Now the Hindu name of 
this town was Kmabhaoanafiura. or simply Kusapura, which is 
almost the same name as that of Hwen Thsang. Remembering 
Mr. Bayley’s note of information derived from Raja Min Singh 
that there was *a tope near Sultinpur," I pitched my tent on 

1. M. Jnlien’t 'Hionra Thsang,* ii. 287-290. In the record of the 
pfigrim's *Liie,* Kuempmm is altogether omitted, and the distance from 
kaa:mU to VisikhS is said to be SOO li to the east JnUen, i. I2L See 
Map Mo. XI. for its position. 
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one side of the now utterly desolate dty, and searched the 
whole place through most carefully, but all in vain: I could 
neither find the trace of any tope, nor could I even hear of 
ancient remains of any kind. On the following day. however, 
after I had left Sultftnpur, I heard that the village of Mahmud* 
pur, about 5 miles to the north-west, was situated on an 
ancient mound of somewhat larger size than that of Sultinpur, 
and on my arrival at Faizabad, I learned from Lieutenant 
Swetenham, of the Royal Engineers, that there is and old tope 
to the north-west cf Sultinpur. not far from this village. I 
conclude, therefore that Sultinpur, the ancient Kusapura, is 
the saifie place as the Kasapura of Hwen Thsang, and this 
identification will be made even more certain cm examination 
of the recorded distance. 

On leaving Kosimbi, the pilgrim proceeded first in a 
north-east direction to the Ganges, after crossing which he 
turned to the north to Kasapura, the whole distance being 1 17 
miles. Now, the two great ghits on the Ganges to the north- 
east of Kosam are at Mait~Saraya and Pd^o-mew, the former 
being 40 miles, and the latter 43 miles distant. But as these 
two ghits are close together, and almost immediately to the 
north of Allahabad, the total distance to Kasapura will be the 
same whichever place of crossing be taken. From Pdpamau to 
Snltinpur the direction is due north, and the distance 66 miles; 
the whole line from Kosam to Sultftnpur being 109 miles, which 
is within 8 miles of the round number of 700 U, or 1 16} miles, 
as given by Hwen Thsang; while both of the bearings are in 
exact accordance with his statements. From Kasapura to 
Visdkha the direction followed by the pilgrim was to the north, 
and the distance was from 170 to 180 /i, or from 28 to 30 miles. 
Now the present city of Ajuihya, the ancient Ayoihya or 
Siketa. is almost doe north from SuUdnpur, the distance being 
30 miles to the nearest point, or just six miles in excess of the 
distance given by Hwen Thsang. As the former of these 
distances is in default, while the latter is in excess, 1 would 
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snggest, as a possible alternative, that oar measorements 
ahoold be taken from the village of liahmMfur, which would 
make the route from Kosam to the fiuddhist establishment 
near Kasapnra up to 114 miles, or within three miles of the 
number stated 1^ Hwen Thsang, and lessen the subsequent 
route to Arodhya from 36 to 31 miles, which is within one 
mile of the number given by the Chinese pilgrim. As all the 
bearings are in perfect accordance, and as the names of the' 
two places agree almost exactly, I think that there can be 
little hesitation in accepting the identification of StdtAnpur or 
KauMptm with the Kasapnra of Hwen Tlisang. 

Kustptira. or Kuta-Mavana-pur*, is said to have been 
named after Rama’s son, Kusa. Shortly after the Muhamma* 
dan invasion it belonged to a Bkar Raja Nand Kunwar, who 
was expelled by Saltan Alauddin Ghori (read Khilji), The 
defences of the town were strengthened by the conqueror, 
who built a mosque and changed the name of the place to 
Sultlnpur. The site of Kusapurt was, no doubt, selected 
by its founder as a good military poation on account of its 
being surrounded on three sides by the liver Goinati or Guintl 
The place is at present utterly desolate: the whole population 
having been removed to the new civil station on the opposite 
or south bank of the river. The ruined fort of SulUnpur 
now forms a large mound, 750 feet square, with brick towers 
at the four comeis. On all sides it is surrounded by the huts 
of the tainpd town, the whole togetbt>r covering a space of 
about half a mile square, or about two miles in circuit. This 
estimate of the sise of SultAnpur agrees very closely with that 
of Kusapura given by Hwen Thsang. who describes the place 
as being 10 li, or 1| miles, in circuit. 

Eighteen miles to the south-east of Sultlnpur, or Kusa- 
para, there is a celebrated place of Hindu jMlgiimage called 
MopdP*piir»> It is situated on the right or west bank of 
the Gomati river, and immediately under the walls of Garhl, 
or Sfiar-As gnrM. The s|te of Dkopap is evidently one of con- 
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siderable sotiquity. u the fields for hslf e mile all Toond am 
covered with brokien bricks and pottery. 

17. VISAKHA. SAKETA, OS AJUDHYA. 

Much difficulty has been felt regarding the postoion of 
Fa>Hian*s "great kingdom of 5il«ck» “ and of Hwen Thsang's 
ViidUu, with its enormoiu number of heretics or Brahmanists; 
but I hope to show in the most satisfactory manner that these 
two places are identical, and that they are also the same as 
the Soket 0 and Ajudhya of the Brahmans. The difficulty has 
arisen chiefly from an erroneous bearing recorded by Fa>Hian. 
who pldces She-wei, or Srdvasti, to the sooth of SAecki, while 
Hwen Thsang locates it to the north*east. and partly from 
his erroneous distance ol 743+10—20 yojttas, instead of 
30, from the well>known city of Sankisa. The bearing is 
shown to be erroneous from the route of a Hindu pilgrim 
from the banks of the Godivari to Sewet or SrOvtuU, as recorded 
in the Ceylonese Buddhist works. This pilgrim, after passing 
through Mahissati and Ujani, or Mahesputi and Ujain, reaches 
Kosimbi, and from thence passes through Saktt to Semtt, 
that is along the very route followed by Hwen Thsang.' We 
have, therfore, two authoritis in favour of .Seirel being to the 
north of Skket. With regard to the distance, I refer again 
to the Buddhist books of Ceylon, in which it is recorded that 
from Sakasfura (or Sangkasyafura, now Sanskisa) to StwH 
was a journey of 30 ytganas.* Now', Fa-Hian makes the 
distance from Sankisa to Kanoj 7 yojauas, thence to the forest 
of Holi, on the Ganges, 3 yojanas, and thence to Shaehi 10 
yajanas, or altogether only 20 yojanas, or 10 less than the 
Ceylonese books. That Fa-Hian's statement is erroneous is 
quite clear from the fact that his distance would place Shaehi 
in the neighbourhood of Lucknow: whereas the other distance 
would place it close to Ajudhya. or FaizSbdd, or in the very 

1. Hardy. 'Manual of Buddhism.* p. :<64. 

2. /Md., p. 301. 
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position indicated by Hwen Thsang’s iti.'\erary. Here, again, 
we have two authorities in 'favour of the longer distance. I 
have no hesitation, therefore, in declaring that . Fr^-Hian's 
recorded bearing of She-wei from Sha chi is wrong, and tliat 
"north” should be read instead of ''south." 

I have now to show that Fa-Hian's Sha chi is the same as 
Hwen Tbsang's Visdlkha, and that both are identical with 
Saheta or Ajuihya. With respect to Sha-ehi, Fa-Hian relates 
that "on leaving the town by the southern gats you find to the 
cast of the road the place where Buddha bit a branch of the 
nettle>tree and planted it in the ground, where it grew to the 
height of the seven feet, and never increased or diminished in 
size.”* Now, this is precisely the same legend that is related 
of VisAkka by Hwen Thsang, who says that "to the south of 
the capital, and to tlie left of the road (that is, to the east as 
stated by Fa«Hian), there was, amongst other holy objecta, an 
extraordinary tree 6 or 7 feet high, which always remained the 
same, neither growing nor decreasing.'’ This is the celebrated 
tooth'brush tree of Buddha, to which I shall hax'e occasion 
to refer presently. Here I need only notice the very 
precise agreement in the two descriptions of this famous tree, 
as to its origin, its height, and its position. The perfect 
correspondence of these details appears to me to leave no 
doubt of the identity of Fa>Hian's Sha-du with the Visikha of 
Hwen Thsang. 

With respect to the identification of VisUcha with the Sdketa 
of the Hindus, I rest my proofs chiefly on the following 
pmnts; 1st, that VisAkha, the most celebrated of all females in 
Buddhist history, was a resident of SIketa before her marriage 
with Puruua Varddhana, son of Mrigara, the rich merchant of 
SravasU; — and 2nd, that Buddha is recorded by Hwen Thsang 


1. Remusat, *Fo-kwe-ki/ c. xix. • arcl Peal'i *F*ah Hton/ c xix. S7. 
2 Julien'f 'Hiouen 1 hung/ li. g9‘J 
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to have spent 6 yeais at VisHUtka, while, by the Pah annals of 
Tumor, he is stated to have lived 16 years at SdJuU.*^ 

The story of the noble maiden VistkhA is related at great 
length in the Ceylonese books. According to Hardy,* she 
erected a PwrwdrdMM at Sfdvosl*, which is also mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang. Now, there was also a PwmCrdfna at S&keta, 
and it can hardly be doubted that this monastery was likewise 
built by her. She was the daughter of Dhananja, a rich 
merchant, who had emigrated from Rdjagrihd to Saketa. 
Now, amongst the oldest inscribed coins which have been 
discovered only at Ajudhya, we find some bearing the names 
of Dhana Deva and VisdkhdfDatta. I mention this because it 
seons to me to show the probability that the family of 
Dhmiana and VtsdMd was of great eminence in Sftketa or 
Ajrodhya ; and I infer from the recurrence of their names, as 
well as from the great celebrity of the lady, that the city may 
possibly have been called Visdkhd after her name. 

The other proof which I derive from the years of Buddha’s 
lendence is direct and convincing. According to the 
Ceylonese annals. Buddha was 35 years of age when he attained 
Buddhahood; he then led a houseless life for 20 years, 
preaching in various places in Northern India, all of which are 
detailed ; and of the remaining 25 years of his life he spent 9 
in the /ctemme monastery at Srftvasti, and 16 in the Pubkdrdmo 
monastery at Sflketapura.* Now, in the Burmese annals* 
these numbers are given as 19 years and 6 years, and in the 
last figure we have the exact number recorded by Hwen 

1. Itikette6y«n eltlw pilgrim to be a mistake for 16 years, 
astbewhok pstMof Buddha's teaehiug is carefully aceoanted for in 
the Ceylo B sse annals. 

2. ' M an u al of Buddhism,* p, 220. Julisn's 'Hionen Thsang,' i. 
SOS. The PubbarSmo is also mentioned in the ‘Ceylonese Annals;' see 
Tumour, Joum. Aslat. Sec. . Bengal, vii. 790. 

3. Tumor, Journ. Asiat. Sec. Bengal, vii. 790. 

4. Bigandet. 'Legend of Burmese Buddha,' p. 142. 
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Thsang.^ Nothing can be more complete than this proof. 
There were only two places at which Buddha resided for any 
length of time, namely, Srdvasii^ at which he lived either 9 or 
19 years, and Sdkeia, at which he lived either 6 or 16 years; 
and as according to Hwen Thsang he lived for 6 years at 
Visftkha, which is described as being at some distance to the 
south of SrAvasti, it follows of necessity that Visftkha and 
SUceta were one and the same place. 

The identity of Sdketa and Ayodhya has, I believe, always 
been admitted ; but I am not aware that any proof has yet 
been offered to establish the fact. Csoma de K5r5s,* in speaking 
of the place, merely says ^‘Sakekina or Ayodhya," and H. H. 
Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, calls SdMa “the city 
Ayodhya." But the question ^uld appear fo be set at rest 
by several passages of the 'Rfimlyana’ and 'Raghuvansa/* in 
which Sdketanagara is generally called the capital of Raja 
Dasafatha and his sons. But the following verse of the *Rftm- 
ftyana,* which was pointed out to me by a Brahman of 
Lucknow, will be sufficient to establish the identity. AsmajUa, 
father of Kaikeyi, offers to give his daughter to Dasaratha, 
Raja of Sdketanagara : — 

^iketin nigaram Rija inmna Daaaratho ball. 

lAimai deyt mays kanyA Kaikeyi oAmatojaaA. 

The ancient city of Ayodhya or SAketa is described in the 
*RiimAyana* as situated on the bank of the Sarayu or Sarju 
river. It is said to have been 12 yojanast or nearly 100 miles 
in circumference, for which we should probably read 12 kos, or 
24 miles, — an extent which the old city, with all its gardens, 
might once possibly have covered. The distance from the Guptdf 
Gh4t on the west, to the Rim Ghkt, on the east, is just 6 mUes 
in a direct line, and if we suppose that the city with its suburbs 


1. Jolien'i *Hionen Thsang/ ii. 293. 

2. *A‘ iatic Researches,' xx. 442. 

3. Raghiivansa,' aarg. xiii. slok. 79, and sarg. xiv. tick. 13. 
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and gardens formerly occupied the whole intervening space to 
a depth of two miles, its circuit would have agreed exactly 
with the smaller measurement of 12 kos. At the present day 
the peple point to Rim Gliit and GupUr Ghit as the eastern 
and western boundaries of the old city, and the southern 
boundry they extend to Bharat-Kund, near Bhadarsd, a dis- 
tance of 6 kos. But as these limits include all the places of 
pilgrimage, it would seem that the people consider them to 
have been formerly inside the city, which was certainly not 
the case In the ‘Ayin Akbari,' the old city is said to have 
measured 148 kos in length by 36 kos in breadth,' or, in other 
words, it covered' the whole of the province of Oudh to the 
south of the Ghighra river. The origin of the larger number 
is obvious. The 12yoy<i«as of the 'Rimftyana,' which are 
equal to 48 kos, being considered too small for the great city 
of Rama, the Brahmans simply added 100 kos to make the 
sice tally with their own extravagant notions. The present 
city of A)udh 3 ra, whldi is confined to the north-east comer 
of the old site is just two miles in length by about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth ; but not one half of this extent 
is occupied by buildings, and the whole place wears a look of 
decay. There are no high mounds of ruins, covered with 
broken statues and sculptured pillars, such as mark the sites 
of other ancient cities, but only a low irregular mass of 
rubbish heaps from which all the bricks have been excavated 
for the houses of the neighbouring city of Faiz&bid This 
Muhammadan city, which is two miles and a half in length by 
one mile in breadth, is buUt chiefly of materials extracted from 
the ruins of Ajudhya. The two cities together occupy an 
area of nearly six square miles, or just about one-half of the 
probable size of the ancient capital of Rima. In FaizAbtd 
the only building of any consequence is the stuccoed brick 
tomb of the old Bhao Begam, whose story was dragged before 
the public during the famous trial of Warren Hastings. 


1. Gladwyn's translation, ii. 3S. 
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FaizftUd was the capital of the first NawAbs of Oodh, but it 
was deserted by AsaLud-daolah in A. D. 177S. 

In the seventh century the city of Visdkka was only 16 K. 
or 2f miles, iiv circuit, or not more than one*balf of its present 
size, although it probably contained A greater population, as 
not above one- third or perhaps less of the modem town is 
inhabited. Hwen Thsang assigns to the district a circuit of 
4000 It, or 667 miles, which must be very much exaggerated. 
But, as I have already observed, the estimated dimensions of 
some of the districts in this part of the pilgrim’s route>are 
so great that it is quite impossible that all of them can be 
correct. I would therefore, in the present instance, read 
400 It, or 67 miles, and restrict the territory of VisdMui to 
the small tract lying around Ajudhya, between the GhAgra 
and Gomati rivers 


18 . srIvasti. 

The ancient territory of Ayodhya, or Oudh, was divided 
by the Sarjd or GhAgra river into two great provinces; that 
to the north being called Uttara Kosala, and that to the south 
Banaodka. Each was again subdivided Into two districts. 
In Banaodka these are called Packkam rdt and Purdb-rdt, or 
the western and eastern districts; and in Uttara Kosala 'aey 
are Gouda (vulgarly Gouda) to the south of the Rapti, and 
Kosala to the north of the Rapti, or Rdwati, as it is univer- 
sally called in Oudh. Some of these names are found in the 
Purinas. Thus, in the Vayu PurAna, Lava the son of RAma 
is said to have reigned in Uttara Kosala; but in the MatS 3 ra 
Linga and Kurma PurAnas, Srdvasli is stated to be in 
Gouda. These apparent discrepancies are satisfactorily 
explained when we learn that Gauia is only a subdiviaon of 
Uttara Kosala, and that the ruins of SrAvasti have actuallT 
been discovered in the district of Gouda, which is the Gonda 
of the maps. The extent of Gouda is proved by the old 
name of BalrAmpur on the Rapti, which was formerly Rantgarh- 
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Gtuia. I pteanme, therefore, that both the Gauia Brahmans 
and the Gouda Togas must originally have belonged to this 
district, and not to the mediaval city of Gouda in Bengal. 
Brahmans of this name are still numerous in Ajudhya and 
Jahingirabad on the right bank of the Ghigra river, in Gonda, 
Pakbapur, and Jaisni of the Gonda or Gauda district on 
the left bank, and in many parts of the neighbouring province 
of Gorakhpur. Ajudhya, therefore, was the capital of Banaodha, 
or Oudh to the south of the Ghigra, while Sr&vasH was the 
capital of Uttara Kosata, or Oudh to the north of the Ghigra. 

The j^osition of the famous city of SrdoaSti, one of the 
most celebrated places in the annals of Buddhism, has long 
pozzled our best scholars. This was owing partly to the 
contradictory statements of the Chinese pilgrims themselves, 
and partly to the want of a good map of the province of Oudh. 
In my account of Visdkha or Ajudhya^ I have compared the 
bearings and distances recorded by Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang 
with those preserved in the Buddhist annals of Ceylon, and 
I have shown conclusively that Fa>Hian’s distance from 
Saukisa and his bearing from Shaehi or Sdket are both errone- 
ous. We' know from Hwen Thsang and'the Buddhist books 
of Ceylon that Srdvosii was to the north of Sdket or Ajudhya, 
or in other words that it was in the district ol Gauda or 
UUara Kosata, which is confirmed by the statements of no 
less than four of the Brahmanical Purlnas. And as Fa-Hian 
also says that Sheifeiot Saeetyias in Kosala, there can be 
no doubt whatever that Srivasti must be looked for within 
a few days, journey to the northward of Sddtet or Ayodhya. 
According to Fa-Hian the distance eras 8 yojanas, or 36 miles, 
which is increased by Hwen Thsang toSOOIi, or 83 milea* 
Bat u the latter pilgrim reduced the Indian yojasta to Chinese 
mosare at the rate of 40 /• payejaua, we may correct his 
distance by the nearest round number of 330 U, or 38 miles, 

1. RmTs •Fah-Htaa,* e. x>. 78 ; InUrn’e ‘HIdmb Thsaaf.* U. M. 
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to bring it into accordance with the other. Now. as this is 
the exact distance from Ajudhyaofthe great ruined dty on 
the south bank of the Rapti, called Sahet M&htt. in which I 
discovered a colossal statue of Buddha with an inscription 
containing the name Uf Sr&vasti itself. I have no hesitation in 
correcting Hwen Tbsang’s distance from SOO /*, as to 350 U, 
proposed above. 

The ruined city of SUiet>M5het is situated between 
Akaona and Balrimpur, at 5 miles from the former and 12 
miles from the latter, and at nearly equal distances from 
Bahraich and Gonda.. * In shape it is an almost semicircular 
crescent, with its diameter of one mile and a third in length 
curved inwards and facing the north-east, along the old bank 
of the Rapti river. The western front, which runs due 
north' and south, for three-quarters of a mile, is the only 
straight portion of the enclosure. The ramparts vary consi- 
deraUy in height ; those to the west being from 35 to 40 feet 
in height, while those on the south and east are not more than 
25 or 30 feet. The highest point is the great north* west 
bastion, which is 50 feet above the fields. The north-east, 
face, or shorter curve of the crescent, was defended by the 
Rapti, which still flows dovm its old bed during the annual 
floods. The land ramparts on the longer curve of the crescent 
must once have been defended by a ditch, the remains of which 
yet exist as a swamp, nearly half a mile in length, at the 
south-west comer. Everywhere the ramparts are covered 
with fragments of brick, of the large size peculiar to very 
ancient dries; and though I was unable to trace any remains 
of walls except in one place, yet the very presence of the 
bricks is quite., suffident to show that the earthen ramparts 
most once have been crowned by brick parapets and battle- 
ments. The portion of the parapet wall which I discovered 
still standing in the middle of tte river face, was 10 feet thick. 


1 . 


Me. XI. farMiperitioa. 
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The whole circoit of the old earthen ramparts, according to 
my survey, is 17,300 feet, or upwards of miles. Now this 
is the exact sise of 20 It, or 3} miles, which Hwen Thsang 
gives to the palace alone ; but as the city was then deserted 
and in ruins, lie must have mistaken the dty itself for the 
palace. It is certiain at least that the suburbs outside the 
walls must have been very limited indeed, as the place is 
almost entirely surrounded with the remains of large religions 
buildings which would have left but little room for any private 
dwellings. I am therefore quite satisOed that the city has 
been mistaken for the palace; and this mistake is sufficient to 
show how.ntterly ruined this once famous city must have been 
at so distant a period as the seventh century, when the place 
was visited by Hwen Thasang. As Fa>Hian describes the 
population as already very inconsiderable in A. d. 400, ndiile 
the Ceylonese aimals speak, ot Khiraihdra, king of SamaOhi- 
pura between a. d. 27S and 302, the great decline of SrAvasti 
must have taken place during the fourth century, and we may 
perhaps not be far wrong in connecting it with the fall of the 
Gupta dynasty in a. d. 319. 

Sfdvosh' is said to have been built by Raja Srdoosfa,^ the 
son of Vwitandswa of the Solar race, and the tenth in descent 
from Surya himself. Its foundation therefore readies to the 
fabulous ages of Indian history, long anterior to Rama. 
During this early period it most probably formed part of the 
ifitigHnm of Ayodhya, as the Vfiyu Purana assigns it to Lava, 
the son of Rfima. When Srtvasti next appears in history, in 
the of Buddha, it was the capital of King Prasenijit, the 
son of Kosala. The king became a convert to the new 
faith, and during the rest of his life he was the firm friend 
and protector of Buddha. But his son Virudhaka hated the 
race of the SIkyas. and his invasion of their country and 
subsequent massacre of 500 Sfkya maidens, who had been 


. Wilson. •Viibnu,' Pornns, book tv. p. 2 ; Hall's edit., vol. iv. p. S63. 
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selected for bis harem, brou^t forth the famous prediction of 
Buddha, that within seven days the king would be consumed 
by fire. As the story has been preserved by Buddhists, the 
prediction was of course fulfilled, and upwards of eleven 
centuries afterwards, the tank in which the king bad sought 
to avoid the flames was pointed out to the credulous Hwen 
Thsang.* 

We hear nothing more of Srivasti until one century after 
Kanisbka, or five centuries after Buddha, when, according to 
Hwen Thsang, VikramUitya, king of Srivasti, became a 
persecutor of Buddhists, and the famous Manorhita, author of 
the Vibhtsha SAstra, being worsted in argument by the 
Brahmans, put himself to death. During the reign of his 
successor, whose name is not given, the Brahmans were 
overcome by Vasubandhu the eminent disciplh of Manorhita. 
The probable date of these two kings may be set down as 
ranging from a. D. 79 to 120. For the next two centuries 
SrJvasti would seem to have been under the rule of its own 
kings, as we find Khiradhira and his nephew mentioned as 
Rajas between a. d. 275 and 319.* But there can be little 
doubt that during the whole of this time SrSvasti was only a 
dependency of the powerful Gupta dynasty of Magadha, as the 
neighbouring city of Siktea is specially said to ha<^e belonged 
to them. "Princes of the Gupta race,” sa 3 rs the Viyu Purana, 
"will possess all those countries; the banks of the Ganges to 
Prayiga, and Siketa, and Magadha.”* From this time 
Srtvasti gradually declined. In a. d 400 it contained only 
200 families; in a. d. 632 it was completely deserted; and 
at the present day the whole area of the dty, »vr*ptif«g 
only a few clearances near the gateways, is a mass of almos t 
impenetrable jangal. 

1. Jniien’s ‘Hionea ThMog.'ii 306. 

S. Tnnour, in Journ. Aaint. Soc. Bengal, vi. 865. 

3. Quoted in Wilson's 'Visimn Parana,' p. 479, note ; and Hall's 
edition, hr. 318. 
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There is a difference in the name of the city, which Fa< 
Hian gives as She-wei, while Hwen Thsang writes it, as correct* 
ly as is possible in Chinese syllables, She-lo-fa-si-ti or SrOmuti. 
But this difference is more apparent than real, as there can be 
little doubt that Sheteei is only a slight alteration of the abbre* 
viated Pali form of Sewet. for SdWMtthi, which is found in most 
of the Ceylonese books. Similarly the modem name of SdM 
is evidently only a variation of the Pali Sdmet. The other 
name of Mdhet I am unable to ex[dain ; but it is perhaps only 
the usual rhyming addition of i^iich the Hindus are so fond, 
as in ulta-ptdta, or "topsy-turvy,” which many people say is 
the true meaning of SdJut-mOhet, in allusion to the utter ruin 
of the whole'^lace. But some say the name was originally 5<f- 
mef, and as this form seems to be a corruption of Stmet, it is 
probable that Sahet-Maket is only a lengthened pronunciation 
of Set-met. One man alone, a Muhammadan in charge of the 
tomb of Pir Barina close to the ruined city, affirmed that the 
true name vns S/tuitri, which is so close to the correct Pali 
form of Sdwattki as to leave but little doubt that it preserves 
the origiiMl name of the place. 

Hwen Thsang assigns to the kingdom of Srdieasti a circuit 
of 4000 It, or 667 miles, which is about double the actual sise 
of the territory lying between the Ghtgra river and the foot of 
the mountains; but as he assigns the same dimensions to the 
territory of NepU, it is probable that in his time the two west- 
ern districts of MalbhOm and Khkchi, in the hills to the north, 
may at that time have belonged to Srlvasti. The territory 
of Srkvasti would thus have comprised all the country lying 
between the Himftlaya mountains and the GMgra river, from 
the yar wAli river on the west to the mountain of Dhacdagiii 
and Faizftb&d on the east. The circuit of this tract about 
600 or very neatly the same as the est im ate d measure- 
ment of Hwen Thsang. 

19. Kama. 

From Srtvasti both of the Oiinese pilgtims proceeded 
direct to KapiUt, which was famous throughout India as the 
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birth-plaice of BoddluL Hwen Tlisuig oiakes the distance SOO 
li, or 83 milest to the sosth-east;* but according to the earlier 
plgiim Fa-Hian the distance was 13 >»;««««. or 91 miles in the 
same direction.* The difference of 1 yojmu, or 7 mfles. seems 
to be due to some oonfusion as to the relative positions of 
Kapila, and the birth-idace of Krakuchanda. which were just 
one^aiM apart. Fa>Hian reached the latter i^ace first before 
visiting Kapila; but Hwen Thsang went first to Kapfla. and 
afterwards to the l^h*place of Krakuchanda. As the site of 
this place may with great probability be identified with Kokiia, 
8 miles to the west of Nagar, which I propose to identify with 
Kapiia-nagttra, I am inclined to adopt tlie narrative of Fa* 
Hian. Now the distance between Sdhet and Ndgar is rather 
more than 81} miles, as I found the road from Stbet to Asok* 
pur 42} miles, and from Asokpur to Nagar the distance is 39 
miles measured direct on the large map of the Indian Atlas. 
The actual distance by the winding roads of this part of the 
country cannot therefore be less than 88 miles, and is probabl y 
about 90 miles, as stated by Fa*Hian. 

Hwen Tbsang estimates the circuit of the district at 4000 
li, or 667 miles, which agrees very well with the size of the 
tract lying between the Gbigra and the Gandak from FaizftbAd 
to tile confluence of those rivers. The dirfet measurement 
is 890 miles, which would be upwards of 600 miles in road 
distance.* 

No trace of the name of KajMla has yet been discovered; 
hut I believe that the positkm of the city can be fixed within 
very narrow limits by many concurring data. According to 
the Buddhist chronicles of Tibet. or KapUanagara 

was founded 1^ some descendants of the solar hero Gotama,* 

1. jidiM’s *HioaM ThMaf,' iL Mt. 

2. Bealls *Fah.Hiaa,’ nl—sxii. 

a. See Map Mb. XI. 

4. CseiMdeKMUiiaJom.AsM.Sec.BrnfBl.U.»l. 
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on the bank oi a lake near the river Rohini in Kosala. Now 
the town of Nagtr, or that is "the city," is 

situated on the eastern bank of the Chando TU, near a large 
stream named Kohlna, a tributary of the Rapti, and in the 
northern division of Oudh beyond the Ghlgra river, and there* 
fore in Kosala. Its distance and bearing from Srftvasti have 
already been noted as agreeing most precisely with those stated 
by the Chinese pilgrims. To the west a small stream named 
SUh hdls into the lake. This name, which means the "perfect 
or the holy one,” is always applied to the sages of antiquity, 
and in the present instance I think that it may refer to the 
sage ,Kapila. whose hermitage was also on the bank of the lake 
oppoute the city. The Gautamas had at first established 
themselves near the sage’s dwelling; but, as the lowing of their 
kine had disturbed his meditations, they founded their new 
city of KapUanagara at some distance, that is on the opposite 
or eastern end of the lake. 

The position of the Rohini river b more pricisely indicated 
by the Chinese pilgrims and Ce 3 ionese chronicles. According 
to Fa-Hian' the royal garden, named Lunging, or Lumbini, 
in which Buddha was bom, was situated at 50 U, or 1) miles, 
to the east of Kapila. Hwen Thsang* calls the garden 
and places it on the bank of a small stream flowing 
to the south-east which the people called the "River of Oil.” 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles,* the Rohini flowed 
between the cities of Kapila and Koli, the latter being the 
birth-place of Mftyft Devi, the mother of Buddha. It was 
alw> called Vydghra‘Pitra. or "Tiger-town."* When MiyI 
was near her confinement' she went to pay a visit to her 
parents at Koli. "Between the two cities there was a garden 
of Sal trees called LunMm, to which the inhabitants of both 

1. Beal’s ‘Pah-Hian.’ xxii. 87. 

3. ’HUraen Thsang,' ii. 323. 

3. Hardy’s 'Man sal of Bsddhism,* p. 307. 

4. /WAp. 136. 
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cities were accustomed to resort for recreation," There she 
rested and gave birth to the infant Buddha. In another 
place it is said that during a season of drought the inhabitants 
of Kapila and Koli quarrelled about the distribution of the 
waters of the Rohinifor the irrigation of their rice>fields.^ 
From all these details I info that the Rokin* was most 
probably the Kohdna river of the present day, which flows in 
a south-easterly course about 6 miles to the eastward of 
Nagar. It is the Kooana and Quma of the maps, and the 
Koyane of Buchanan,* who describes it as "a fine little river, 
which, with its numerous branches, iertlises all the south* 
eastern parts of the district." It therefore corresponds in 
all essential particulars with the Rohini of the Buddhist 
chronicles. 

The position of KM is doubtful; but it may perhaps be 
referred to the village of Am Kokil, which is exactly 1 1 miles 
to the east of Nagar, and rather less than 3 miles from the 
nearest point of the Kohina river. The road from Nagar to 
Kohil crosses the Koblna opposite the small town of Mokson, 
which may probably be the site of the once famous Lumbini 
garden, as it was also called farddimoksha,* or "supreme 
beatitude." In later times this appellation would have been 
shortened to Moksha or Mokshan, to which I would refer the 
possible origin of Hwen Thsang's name of the "River of Oil,,' 
as mrahshan is the Sanskrit term for oil. Abul Fazl calls 
the place of Buddha’s birth Mokta,* which is perhaps only a 
misreading of Moksa. 

Another strong point in favour of the identification of 
Nagar with ancient Kapila is the fact that the present chief 
of Nagar is a Gautama Rajput, and the districts of Nagar 
and Amorha are the headquarters of the clan, as well as of 

I. Haxdj’s ‘Maaiial of Buddhism,* p. 307. 

3. ‘Eastoni India.' ii. 301. 

3, *Fo-*aH-M,' 0 . Jan., note 17, by Klaproth. 

4. 'Ayia Akbari.* U. S03. 
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the CtmUmiya RajptUs, who are an inferior branch of the 
Gaotanias. Now the Sikyat of Kapilavastn were also Gautama 
Rajputs, and Sd^« Muui himself is still known amongst 
the people of Barma as Gautama Buddha or simply, Gaittama. 
In the Vansalata^ the Gautamas are said to be dscendants 
of Arkahandhu, which is one of the names of Buddha given 
in the Amara Kosha of the famous Amara Sinha, who was 
himself a Buddhist. 

I have not visited Nagar myself, but 1 am informed that 
it possesses a khera. or mound of brie’: ruins, and that there 
are numerous remains of brick buildings in the neighbourhood. 
As Fa-Ijjan describes Kapila in the b^inning of the fifth 
century as “literally a vast solitude, in which there was 
neither king nor people," but only a few monks and some 
ten or twenty houses it is scarcely possible that there would 
be any conspicuous traces of the city which has lain desolate 
for upwards of twelve centuries. In the middle of the seventh 
century Hwen Thsang found the place so uttery ruined that 
it was impossible to ascertain its original size, I am there* 
fore quite satisfied that the absence of any extensive ruins 
at the present day cannot overthrow the very strong claims 
which Nagar certainly possesses to be identified with the 
ancient city of Kapila, But this identification is still further 
strengthened by the names of several places in the vicinity, 
which would appear to represent some of the more holy 
qx>ts tliat were famous in the early history of Buddhism. 

I allude more especially to the birth-places of the two previous 
Buddhas, Krakuchapda and Kauaka-mtmi, and the Sara-kupa, 
or “arrow-fountain," wliich sprang into existence at the stroke 
of Buddha's arrow. 

Fa Hian names Na-pi-kia as the birthjdace of Kraku- 
chanda; but in the Buddhist chronicles* the city is called 

1. nehsaan, 'UatMrn ladte,* ii. 458. 

2. ‘Smpla Buddha SiaUa,' quoted by Bemnnt in ‘Fo-hwe-ki,, 
e. xxL note 3. 
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Kthmavati and Kktmavaii.* In the books of C^hn, 
however,* Krakuckmia is said to have been the PufokU, or 
family priest, of Raja Kshema, of MehUuda. According to 
Fa>Hian, the city was about I yojana, or 7 miles, to the west* 
north-west of Kapila; but according to Hwen Thsangit was 
SO U, or 8^ miles, to the south of Kapila. In the absence of 
other data, it is difficult to say which of these statements 
may be correct; but as I find a town named KakHu, exactly 
Smiles to the west of Nagar, I am strongly inclined to 
adopt the account of Fa-Hian, as KtJtu is the Pali form of 
Kraku. According to Hwen Thsang’s bearing, the city should 
be looked for in the neighbourhood of Kalwiri Khas, which 
is 7 miles to the south of Nagar. 

A similar discrepancy b found in the position of the 
birthplace of Kanaka-rnmni, which, according to Fa-Hian, was 
to the south of Krakuchanda's birthplace, but to the north* 
east of it according to Hwen Thsang. Tlicy agree exactly 
as to the distance, which the latter makes 30 ft, or just 
S miles, while the former calb it somewhat less than 1 yvjmu, 
that is about 5 or 6 miles. In the Ceylonese chronicles the 
town is named Sobkmati-nagara.* which may ixtssibly be 
represented by tlie village of Subkay^Pursa, at miles to 
the south-west of Kakfia, and the same dbtance to the 
south west of Nagar. 

The same unaccountaUe difference of bearing is found 
also in the positirm of the Sera-Kw^e, or the "Arrow Fountain,*' 
which Fa-Hbn {daces at 30 li. or S miles, to the south-west 
of Ka|>ila, while Hwen Thsgng places it at the same dbtance 
to the south-east. In this instance* also I believe that Fa- 
Hbn b right, as Hwen Thsang makes the distance from the 
Sera-Kw^e to the LumUni garden from 80 to 90 or 13 to 


1. Taniaar*B 'Mabawaaao,* latredectina. p. 38. 
3. HaMy's 'Maaoal of BoddUam,* p. M. 

3. 'XShawaaM.' latradoeUeo. p. 34. 
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IS miles, tdikh, m I have already diown. was <» the bank 
efthe Rohinior Kobina river, to the east of Kapila. Nov, 
if the Arrow Fountain waste the south-east of thecapitak 
its dtetance froni the Ltmbimi garden oould not have been 
more than 6 or 7 miles, wh^ eas if it was to the south-west, 
as stated by Fa-Hian, the distance would be about 12 or 13 
miles. The probable position of the Sara~Kup*, or Arrow 
Fountain, may therefore be fixed near the village of Samtnpitr, 
udii^ is exactly S4 miles to the south-west of Nagar. 

In proposing all these identifications, I have assumed 
that ^nger is the site of the ancient KapiUf but as I have 
not examined this part of the country myself, and as the 
infonaation which I have been able to obtain is necessarily 
vague, I feel that the final settlement of this important inquiry 
can only be satisfactotily determined by an actual examination 
of Nagar itself and the surrounding localities. In the mean- 
time I ofim the results of the present disquisition as useful 
approximations until the true sites shall be determined by 
actual observation. 


From Kapila both pilgrims proceederl to Lanmo, which 
has been identified with the Ramagrtma of the Buddhist 
chronicles of India. Fa-Hian malms the dbtance Syo^nos, 
or 35 miles, to the east,* and Hwen Thsang gives 200 /*, or 
33| miles, in the same direction.” But in spite of their 
agreement I believe that the distance is in excess of the truth. 
Then subsequent march to the bank of the Aaaata river is 
said to be 3 yc^anos or 21 miles by Fa-Hian, and 100 li, or 
16| miles by Hwen Thsang, thus making the total distance 
from Kapila to the Anoma river 8 ycjanaa, or 36 miles, 
according to the fanner, and 300 U. or 50 miles, according 

1. BMl‘a*Fah-Hiaa,’ c. nil. p. W. 

S. Jahm's'KleanTtes^* U. 3SS. 
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la the Utter. Bat in tbn Indian Buddhist s c rip tu r e s, this 
distance is said to he only 6 yofsaes, or 42 miles, which I 
believe to be corre ct , as the Aumi river of the present day, 
which is most piohaUy the Anm» river of the Buddhist 
books, is just 40 miles distant from Nagar in an casteriy 
direction. The identiScation of the Anoma will be discussed 
presently. 

According to the pilgrims' statements, the poeitien of 
Rdmagrdma most be looked for at about two>thirds of the 
distance between Nagar and the Anoma river, that is at 4 
yojmuu, or 28 miles. In this position I find the village of 
Deokali,' with a mound of ruins, which was used as a sUtlon 
for the trigonometrical survey. In the 'Mahawanso' it is 
stated that the stupa of Rlmagimo, whkh stood on the hank 
of the G»ngt$, was destroyed by the action of the current.* 
Ur. Laidlay has already pointed out that this river could not 
be the Ganges ; but might be either the GAdgre, or some other 
large river in the north. But I am inclined to believe that 
the Ganges is a simple fabrication of the Ceylonese chronicler. 
All the Buddhist scriptures agree in stating that the relics of 
Buddha were divided into eight portions, of which one fell 
to the lot of the Kosalas of KdHugritma, over which th^ 
erected a stupa. Some years later seven portions of the relics 
vrere collected together by Ajatasatru, king of Uagadha, and 
enshrined in a single stupa at RAjagriha; but the eljghth portion 
still remained at Rimagrima. According to the Ceylonese 
chronicler, the stupa of RAmagrAma was washed away by the 
Ganges, and the relic casket, having been carried down the 
river to the ocean, was discovered by the Sagas, m water 
gods, and presented to their king, who built a stupa for its 
reception. During the reign of DntthagAmini of Ceylon, a. c. 
161 to 137, the casket was miraculously obtained from the 


1. See Map Mo. XI. 

2. 'Mahawaaio.* c. nai. p. 185. 
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NIga Ung by the holy monk Sonnttaro, and enshrined in the 
MtHuahmpo, or “great stupa'* in the land of Lanka.' 

Now this story is completely at variance a-ith the state* 
meats of the Chinese pilgrims, both of whom visited Rami- 
grima many centuries after Dutthagftmini, when they found 
the relic stupa intact, but no river. Fa-Hian,* in the begin* 
ning of the fifth century, saw a tank beside the stupa, 
in whidi a dragon (Ndga) lived, who continually watched the 
tower. In the middle of the seventh century, Hwen Thsang* 
saw the same stupa and the same tank of dear water 
inbabked by dragons (Ndgas), who daily transformed them- 
selves into men, and paid their devotions to the stupa.* Both 
pilgrims mention the attempt of Asoka to remove these relics 
to his own capital, which was abandoned on the expostulation 
of the Niga king. **If by thy oblations," said the Ntga, 
“thou canst excel thu, thou mayest destroy the tower, and I 
shall not prevent thee." Now according to to the Ceylonese 
chronicler, this is the very same argument that was used by 
the Nflga king to dissuade the priest Sonuttaro from removing 
the relics to Ceylon.* I infer, therefore, that the original 
“tank" of Rftmagrftma was adroitly changed into a river by 
the Ceylonese author, so that the relics which were in charge 
of the NIgas of the tank, might be conveyed to the ocean- 
jpalace of the NIga king, from whence they could as readily 
be transferred to Ceylon as to any other place. The river was 
thus a necessity in the Ceylonese legend, to convey the relics 
away from Rimagrfima to the ocean. But the authority of a 
legend can have no weight against the united testimony of the 
two independent, pilgrims, who many centuries later found the 


1. <Maha«NWM.'c.sicB. 

S. BmTs *Fa4IiaB.* a. xxiU. p. SO. 
X JaliM*s*HioiiMThsaag’U.SS6. 
4. lUd. 

$. 'JlateoaMOk' c. xsxi. p. 108. 
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stupa stiO standing, but saw no river. I therefore dismiss 
the Ganges as a fabrication of the Ceylonese chroniclers* and 
accept ill its stead the NAga tank of the Chinese pilgrims. 
Having thus got rid of the river, I can see no ojection to 
the identification of Dtokali with the Rtoiagrima of Buddhist 
history. The town was quite deserted at the time of Fa-Hian's 
visit, in the fifth century, who found only a small religious 
establisment; this was still kept up in the middle of the seventh 
century, but it must have been very near its dissolution, as 
there was only a single srdmantrat or monk, to conduct the 
affairs of the monastery. 

River Anonuu 

The river Anoma was famous in the history of Buddhism 
as the scene of Prince Siddhdrta's assumptioA of the dress of 
an ascetic, where he cut of! his hair, and dismissed his 
attendant and his horse. According to the Burmese^ and 
Ceylonese* chronicles, the distance from Kapila was 30 
yojanas, or about 210 miles, — a mistake which must hax'e 
originated in an erroneous opinion that the rivsr was exactly 
halfway between Kapila and Rajagriha, as the total distance 
is said to be 60 yojanas. In the Tibetan translation of the 
Laliia ViMra,* the distance is stated at 6yojan^ .. or 42 miles. 
This is somewhat less than the estimates of Fa-Hian and 
Hwen Thsang, but as the former is made up of two distances, 
given in whole yojanas^ and the latter of two dbtances, given 
in round hundreds of li, they can only be accepted as approxi- 
mations. Thus Fa-Hian’s S yojanas, plus 3 yojanas, may 
have been only 4^ and 2} yojanas, and Hwen Thsang’s 200 ii 
plus 100 li, may have been actually only 180 /#, plus 8f) h\ 

1. Bigandet, *Lcgead of the Burmese Buddha,' p. 41. 

2. Turoour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beogal, vii. 809. Hardy. 
'Manual of Buddhism.' p. 160. says 480 miles, from which it is evident 
that ho has adopted Tumour's erroneous valuation of tha yojamm at 
16 miles. 

3. Foucaux, French translation, p. 314. 
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Ihe fonner may thus be reduced to 7 yojmM, or 48 miles» 
and the latter to 260 /*, or 43 miles. 1 therefore accept 
the 6 yojtmas, or 42 miles, of the LaHta VisKtra as the nearest 
approach to the real distance that could be stated in whole 
yojaaas. 

When Prince Siddhtrta left Kai»la to enter upon the life 
of an ascetic, be took the road by VaisUi to Rsjagiiha. The 
general direction of his route was therefore nearly east*south> 
east past Deokali to the bank the Aumi river below Sangrlm* 
pur, and above the point where it enters the Aumiyar Lake.* 
As the course of the Aumi is from north>west to south>eaat, 
the distance from Nagar varies from 40 to 45 miles. The route 
could not have crossed the river above Sangrimpur, as the 
distance would be under 40 miles, nor below the Aumiyar 
Lake, which discharges itself by very short channel into the 
Rapti. If the data are correct, the point of crossing must have 
been just above the head of the Aumiyar Lake. 

Now Aumi, or in Sanskrit Avami, means “inferior,” and 
as the name of a river it would be descriptive of its small sise 
ascompared with other rivers in. its neighbourhood. A glance 
at the map is suflBcirnt to show that the Aumi is an old bed 
of the Rapti, which left the present channel near Dumariya* 
ganj. A main branch of the Aumi, named the Budk Nali, or 
"old river,'* which rises in the neighbourhood of Blnsi, is 
still supplied from the Rapti during the rainy season by a 
channel called DaUalNala or "Quicksand Stream." This 
fact alone affords a most decisive proof that the lower course 
of the Aumi, below the junction of the Budh Nala near 
Balehar, is an old bed of the Rapti. The name of Amum or 
Avami Aloifi, the ‘inferior” or “lesser river," was therefore an 

1. Eamni India,’ ii. 9I4. Bochaaan ealli It the Mraer Lafea bet 
In fh* Atlas of India and othar Govamment Maps It Is naatad the Aa^par 
Til, and tha tivar la callad tho AmI Nadi. 
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«iq>ropriate appellation of the old channd to distinguish it 
from the larger or main stream of the Rapti. 

According to the LalUa Vi^dra the point where Buddha 
crossed the river was at the town of Man^a, in the district 
of AnuvaiHeya.* The name of the town is unknown, but 
that of the district would appear to be the same as Anaola, 
which is the name of the division on the western bank of the 
lower course of the Anmi river, which includes both SangiAm 
pur and the Aumiyar lake. Anuvaitujm means the country 
along the Vaituya river, or on the lower course of the Vaintya. 
The name is probably derived from Venu, a "bambu,** and if 
so it would mean "Bambu river, ’* and would thus be equivalent 
to BdMM*, which might be appropriately applied to it, either 
on account of the bambus on its banks, or becadse it flows past 
the town of Bdasi. 

The Buddhist legends of Barma and Ceylon are unanimous 
in stating that Prince Siddhirta, on reaching the bank of the 
stream where he dismissed his attendants and horse, inquired 
its name, and on being informed that it was called Anema, 
made a remark in allusion to the name of the river, which is 
differently rendered by the translators. According to .he 
Burmese legend* the name of the river was Anauma, on 
hearing which the prince remarked, "I will not show myself 
unworthy of the high dignity I aspire to,” Then "spurring 
his horse, the fierce animal leaped at once to the opposite 
bank.” Mr. Hardy states the occurrence even more briefly :* 
"On arrivmg at the river he inquired its name from the noble, 
and when he was told that it was Anoma, ‘illustrious or 
honourable,* he received it as another omen in his favour.” 
Tumour gives the story at length from the Ceylonese AUakatha 

1. Foocux. translatioa fnm Tibetaa, |». 214. 

S. LsgaadoftlM BoniMse Buddha.* by Bfadiop Bigaiidet,p. 41. 

3. ‘Maeual of BeddUsa,* p. 160. 
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of tho Biiddhawanso.* Prince Siddhlrta inqnrad of ChhandOt 
•• *What is the name Sf this river ?*— 'Lord, its name is ilfioMd** 
Replying, 'Nor will there be any Anoma (inferiority) in my 
ordination,’ he pressed his heel to the horse and gave him the 
signal to leap." Tumour notes that "this remark involves a 
pun;" but that a pun "is by no means a matter of levity in 
Buddhistical literature.” By some oversight. Tumour has 
rendered anoma by "inferiority,” whereas its minin g Js 
exactly the reverse, and is correctly given by Hardy and 
Bishop Bigandet. According to the text of the Burmese and 
Ceylonese chronicles, it would appear that the name of the 
river was cAnoma. the "not inferior," that is the "superior,” 
and the prince’s remark must have been that so aiso would 
his ordination be anoma, or "superior." But as the name of 
the river at the present day is Aumi, or "inferior,” and as 
Tumour’s translation of the word as ''inferiority" would seem 
to show that in his copy at least the name was Oma or Anma, 
I cannot help suspecting that this is the true reading; and 
that when the prince was informed that the name of the river 
was Auma, or "inferior,” he remarked "My ordination shall 
be ananma," or "superior.” If the origfnal name of the stream 
had been Anoma, it is difficult to understand how it could 
have been changed to Aumi, which has the very opposite 
meaning. But if it was properly Aumi, that is the "inferior” 
or lesser branch of the Rapti, and it was arbitrarily changed 
by the Buddhists to Anang^, a return to the use of the 
original name would have been only a natural consequence of 
the downfall of Buddhism. 

But the identification of the Buddhistical Anoma with 
the modem Aumi is still further confirmed by the existence of 
three significant names on the eastern bank of the river, within 
a short distance of the point which I have assigned for the 
prince’s passage of the stream. On reaching the opposite bank, 
the prince alighted from his horse and directed bis attendant 

1. Joam. Aiist. Soe. Bengal, viL 608. 
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Ck Mitk a to wtarn to KapiUu* At this spot there stood a 
stupa called CkaniaktMnoartUna, or **Chaiidaka’s return.” 
udiidli in the spoken dialects would probably have been 
abortened to CkutiabarHa. This place may. I think, be 
identified with the village of Ckantdadti on the eastern bank of 
theAumi river, near the head of the Aumiyar Lake, and 
10 miles to the south of Gorakhpur. With his sword the 
prince then cut off his long locks of hair, ehmda, which being 
thrown aloft were caught by the gods, ‘who built a stupa on 
the spot called Chudtt-paHtraha, or the **heap of hair«locks.” 
In the spoken dialects this name would have been shortened 
io Chmi»-g<aha, which, I think, may be identified with the 
vfliage of Chmnya, 3 miles to the north of Cbandadi. The Prince 
next changed hia ro]ml garments, called kd^dyot because made 
of the fine fabrics of Krti, or Bankras, for the plain dress of 
an ascetic and on the spot where this took place the peoffie 
erected a stupa, named KAMgya-grthan, or "doffed garments.'* 
The {dace I would identify with the village of Kas^ar, 3| 
mflea to the sooth>east ^ Chandaoli. In favour of these 
identifications I may mention that Hwen Thsang places the 
stupa of the ‘'doffed garments” to the east of that of 
"Chandaka's return but bis position of the stupa of the 
"cot hair” at a short distance from that of the "doffed 
garments” is directly opposed to the site that I have 
suggested at Cboreya. which is 6 miles to the north oi 
Kasqrar. It seems .probaUe. therefore, that one of my 
suggested identifications must be wrong; but as the other two 
would appear to agree with the relative positions a s sig n ed by 
Hwen ThMag, I think that they ate probably correct. 


From the Anoma river both of the Chinese pQgiims 
proceeded to visit the stupa that was erected at Pf^^etasene 
over the charcoal ashes of the funeral pile of Buddha. The 


I. Ijaina Vistm. PiBucaea. trswlsthiu ttom Dbataa, p. >14. 
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Uoriyas of this city, having applied too late fora share of 
the relics of the body, were obliged to be content with the 
ashes. Fa-Hian places the stupa at Ayojatm, or 28 miles, 
to the east of the Anoma; but Hwen Thsang makes the distance 
180tol90/», or from 30 to 32 miles, and the bearing south* 
east. Fa-Hian does not mention the name of the town, but 
in the Burmese^ and Ceylonese chronicles* it is called Pippali- 
wane, or the “Pippal-forest;*’ and in the Tibetan Da/va* it 
is called the town of the Nyagrodha, or Banian-trees. Hwen 
Thsang also speaks of the “forest of Nyagroiha'ittti’' as the 
site of the “charcoal stupa,** and as he actually visited the 
place. ^ most accept his testimony in preference to that of 
the distant chroniclers of Ceylon. No place of this name is 
now known; but in the south-east direction indicated by Hwen 
Thsang. there is a large forest which completely surrounds 
the ruins ot an ancient city called Sakaniai. This place is 
described at length by Buchanan,* who found several statues 
of Buddha amongst the ruins. It was therefore certainly in 
existence' during the flourishing period of Buddhism. It is 
20 miles distant from the Chandaoli Ghat, on the Aumi, 
measured in a direct line on the map; but by the road it is 
not less than 25 miles, owing to the numerous streams that 
intersect the route. The position therefore corrresponds as 
nearly as possible with that asngned to the Charcoal Tower 
by Hwen Ihsang, but I have no confirmatory evidence to 
offer, unless the name of the village of Srinagar Koiua may 
be connected with Kotl, a>^ charcoal, which is not very probable. 

I may add, however, that the bearing of Kasia from ^ankat 
corresponds with the north-east direction of Kusinagara from 
the Charcoal Stupa which is recorded by Hwen Thsang. 


1. Bigudet. ‘Lefaed of the Barmete Boddha,* p. 212 

2. Tnraoor, Jonm. Aiiet. Soe. Bengal, vU. 1013. 

3. 'Aelatie Keaeareliee,' Bengal, nx. 

4. ‘Eastern India,* U. 370. Sea Map No. XI. for ite position. 
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20. KD81HACASA. 

Fa«Hiaii plaoet Kiuimtgtr* at 12 ytjtnM, or 84 miles, to 
the eastward of the Charcoal Stnpa, a distance which is quite 
impossiUe when compared with its other recorded distances 
from Vaisili and Baniras.* Unfortunately, Hwen Thsang, 
contrary to his usual custom, has omitted to note the distance, 
and simply states that he travelled in a nortii>east direction 
for a long time through avast forest, full of wild- bulls and 
wild elephants, and infested with brigands. A portion' of this 
forest still exists to the north and east of SakanM, and wild 
dephants stiU abound in the Tarat forests to the north of 
Gorakhpur. Wilson first proposed Katia as the site of Kusi> 
nagara, and the suggestion has since been generally adopted. 
The village is situated exactly 35 miles to the east of Gorakh> 
pur. at the crossing of two great thoroughfares,* It is 28 
miles to the north-east of Sakamkat in a direct line measured 
on the map, or about 35 miles by road. The distance is 
therefore only Syojtmn, instead of 12, as noted by Fa*Hian. 
It cannot be placed further to the north-east without increasing 
its distance from Banfiras, and lessening its distance from 
Vaisili. Now the former is limited by Hwen Thsang to 700 It, 
or 117 miles, and the latter is fixed by Fa-Hian himself at 
25 yajanas, or 175 miles; and as both estimates agree very 
closely with the actual position of Kasit, I am satisfied that 
Fa-Hian's 12yo;«ftas must be a mistake. Anrudhwa, near 
Kasia, is exactly 111 miles to the north-north-east of Baniras, 
measured in a direct line on the map, and cannot, therefore, 
be less than 120 miles by road. . The distance between Kasia 
and Vaisili, by the route uhkh I marched, is just 140 miles; 
but this was along the new straight lines which have been 
laid out by the British authorities. By the old winding native 
tracks the distance would have been much greater, or certainly 
not less than 160 miles. 

1. BmI’s *Fah-Hiaa.' xaiT. M. 

t. 8 m Hap MO. XZ. for its positieB. 
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At the time of Hwen Thsang's vieit the waUs of ITwf* 
nmgara were in ruins, and the place was almost deserted; bat 
the brick foundations of the old capital occupied a drcait of 
about 12 /*, or 2 miles. The existing ruins between Anmdhwa 
and Kasiaaie scattered over a much larger space; bat some 
of these wen certainly outside the dty, and it is now quite 
impossible to ascertain its exact limits. It most probably 
occupied the site of the mound of mins to the imttlweast of 
tbe village of Aivudhwa. The spot where Buddha obtained 
Kirvdm would then correspond with the site of the stupa and 
mins now called liAika-lmSuf-lui-hot, or the **fort of tbe Dead 
Prince^** and the spot uhere bis body was burned would 
correspond with tbe site of the great stupa now called 
Dtoitfh .n, The former lies to tbe north-west of Anradbwa, 
and to the west of the old channel of the Chota GmiitA, or 
ffwmjWMfj river, which is still occasionally filled after heavy 
rain. The latter lies to to the north-east of Anmdhwa, and 
to the east of the dd channel of the Hirmut, or Chota Gandak. 

Tbe only name now associated with tbe rains near Kasia 
is that of Mdtkd Kmir, or the "Dead Prince.” Mr. Liston 
gives the name as Jfdte. but a Biahman of the nei^boaiiag 
village of Bidianpur, who wrote tbe name for m^ spdt it as 
I have given it, Mdthd. As this spelling points to tbe deriva- 
tion of tbe word from Mtthm, or Mitba, "to kill.’' I'bave 
translated JIdiftd KiUtr as the "Dead Pkince^' which I refer 
to Buddha himself after his death, or, in the language of the 
Buddhists, after his obtainment of filsnidM. HwenThsang, 
when speaking of SdJ^’s assumption of the mendicant's dressk 
calls him Kumtur* lUja, or the "Royal Prince;" but although 
this title was never, I believe^ applied to him by the foamed 
after his assumption of Buddhabood, it does not seem at all 
improbable that it may have remained in common use amongtt 
the people. We know from Hwen Thsang that on the spot 
where Buddha died there was a brick uifedr, or temple 
monastery, in which was enshrined a recumbent statue of 
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Buddha on his death-bed, with his head towards the 
Now this stotue would naturally have been the principal object 
of veneration at Kusinagara, and although anaongst the 
learned it might have been called the "statue of the Nwedue." 
yet I can readily believe that its more popular name amongst 
all classes would have been the "statue of the Dead Prince." 
I am therefore of opinion that the name of M&thA Kuiir, which 
still clings to the ruins of Kasia, has a direct reference to the 
death of Buddha, whicb, according to bis followers, took 
place at Kusinagara, on the full moon of the VaisUch. 543 
B.C. The continuance of this name down to the present day 
is a strong argument in favour of the identification of Katia 
as the "death-place" of Buddha. 


Kbukhundo— Eahaon. 

On leaving Kusinagara, Hwen Thsang directed his steps 
towards BanAras, and after having travelled about 200 U, or 
33 mite, to the south-west, he reached a large town where 
lived a Brahman who was devoted to Buddhism.' If we 
adhere rigidly to the south>west bearing, we most identify 
this large town with Sdhankat. near Rndrapnr. But this 
place has already been identified with Pippalmana, and is 
not upon the high-road to BanAras. As Hwen Thsang specially 
mentions the Brahman’s hospitality to travellers going and 
coming, it is certain that the large town must have been on 
the high-road between Kusinagara and BanAras. Now the 
highroad could never have passed throu^ Rudrapur, as it 
would have entailed the passage of the Rapti in addition to 
that of the GhAgra, while Rudrapur itself is not on the direct 
line to BanAras. It is quite clear that the high-road must 
have crossed the GhAgra somewhere bdow the junction of the 
Rapti. According to the people, the old passage of the 
Ghigra was at MahUi, 4 miles to the south of KsAaon, aud 


1. Jalte’s 


,*li ate. 
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7 miles below the confluence of the two rivers. From Kuia 
to the Mahili Ghit the route would have passed through the 
ancient towns of Khmkhmtio and Kahaon, both of which 
still possess many remains of antiquity. But the former is 
only 28 miles from Kasia, while the latter is 35 miles. Both 
are undoubtedly Brahmanical; but while the ruins at Khukh- 
undo are nearly all of middle age, those at Kahaon are at 
least as old as the time of Skanda Gupta, who lived several 
centuries before the time of Hwen Thsang. I am inclined, 
therefore, to prefer the claim of Kahaon as the representative 
of Hwen Thsaag’s ancient dty, partly on account of its 
undot^ed antiquity, and partly because its distance from 
Kasia agrees better with the pilgrim’s estimate than that of 
the larger town of Khukhundo.^ 

Pawi^ or Padmona. 

In the Ceylonese chronicles the town of Pdwd is mentioned 
as the last halting-place of Buddha before reaching Kusinagara, 
where he died. After bis death it is again mentioned in the 
account of Kftsyapa’s journey to Kusinagara to attend at the 
cremation of Buddha’s corpse. Pd»d was also famous as one 
of the eight cities which obtained a share of the relics of 
Buddha, In the Ceylonese chronicles it is noted as being 
only 12 miles from Kusinagara.* towards the Gandak river. 
Now 12 miles to the north-north-east of Kasia there is a 
considerable village named Padaraona, or Podara-vatta, with 
. a large mound covered with broken bricks, in which several 
statues of Buddha have been found. The name of Padara-vana, 
or Padarbm. might earily be shortened to Parban, Paban. 
and Ptmd. In the Tibetan ’Kahgyur’* this town is called 
Digpachm, but as the meaning of the name is not given, it is 

1. See 1I^> Na XI. for the poeitiou of both places. 

2. Tnraoar, Joarn. Aslat. Soc. Beagal, viii, 1005 ; note from 
finddhaghoaow 

3. Csena da Korea, Bengal ’Asiatic Reseaichea,* n. 
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impossiUe to say whether it is an original Indian name or a 
Tibetan translation. Between Ptwl and Kusinagara there 
was a stream called JfiiihdMd or KmJhMd,^ at which Buddha 
stopped to bathe and drink. This must be the present Bddki, 
or BarW, or Batidki Nala, which, after a course of 36 miles, 
joins the Chota Ganiak, or Hirmt* river on its leff bank, 8 
miles below Kasia. 


21. VASANASX, OK BAKaRAS. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of PoJo.-ni.sse, or 
VivAnasi, was 4000 It, or 667 miles, in circuit, and the capital, 
which was on the western bank of the Ganges, was from 18 
to 19 It, or 3 miles, in length, and from 5 to 6 It, or 1 mile, 
in breadth. Its probable boundaries, with reference to the 
surrounding kingdoms, were the Gomati river on the north, 
a line drawn from the Gomati to Allahibid and up the Tons 
to Bilbtri on the west, a line drawn from Bilhiri to Sonhat on 
the south, and the Rehand Karmmnisa and Ganges rivers on 
the east. With these limits the circuit is S9S miles taken 
direct on the map, or about 6S0 miles in actual road measure- 
ment. 

The city of Baniras is situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, between the Bantd ffadi on the north-east, and the 
Asi Ndla on the south-west. The Barn/i, or Varttnd, is a 
considerable rivulet, which rises to the north of AllahAbId, and 
has a course of about 100 miles. The Asi is a nwre brook, 
of no length, and, owing to its insignificant size, it does not 
appear in any of our most detailed maps. It is not entered 
in the Indian Atlas Sheet, No. 88, which is on the scale of 
4 miles to the inch, nor even in the larger lithographed map 
of the district of Baniras, on the double scale of 2 miles to 
the inch. This omission has led the learned French academician 

1. The Ant utme U found in the Ceylonese chrenklse, the 
second in the Bnrmese version. 
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M. Vivien de Saint«Martin to doubt the existence of the Aat 
as a tributary of the Ganges, and he conjectures that it nmy 
be only a branch of the Bami, and that the joint stream 
called the VardHosi* may have communicated its name to 
the dty. The Asi Nila will, however, be found as I have 
described it, in James Prinsep’s map of the dty of Benaras, 
published by Hullmandel. as well as in the small map which 
I have prepared to illustrate this account of the remains at 
Bantras. The position of the As* is also accurately described 
by H. H. Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary, under the word 
Ydfdnasr. I may add that the road from Bantras to Rdmnagar 
crosses |he Asi just outside the aty, and only a short distance 
from its confluence with the river. The points of junction of 
both streams with the Ganges are considered particularly hdy. 
and accordingly temples have been erected both at Bamd 
SasjisM bdow the city, and at Asi Sangam above the dty. 
From the joint names of these two streams, which bound the 
dty to the north and south, the Brahmans derive Vardnasi, or 
VmrdHtsi, which is said to be the Sanskrit form of the name 
of Banftras. But the more usual derivation amongst the 
common people is from RIja Bauer, who is said to have rebuilt 
the dty about 800 years ago. 

Both of these streams are mentioned by Abul Fazl,* who 
says "BardfMui. commonly called Bamdras, is a large dty 
situated between two rivers, the BemA and the An.” Bishiq* 
Heber* also mentions that be was informed by the Raja d 
Banins that the-name “had andently been Baniras, from two 
riven. Bara and Nos*, which here fall into the Ganges.” The 
worthy Bishop supposes that they most join the Ganges 

1. laM. JsIIhi'B ‘Ufaaiid FUgrinagaof Hienen T1 imi«.' L ISS, 
and M. SS4. it is stated that ’tUa river b atas called Pa-b-mt-u. or 
''aMaaif.'* Batthb ba adriaha of the tnaabtsr, as potetsdootby 
.‘Jr. Flts<^«afd HaH. Tba trae aasss of the rbcr b Pe4s^, or Famad. 

t. Ayla Akbari* a. »■ 

SL •Joanal.*i.3»7<aee. 
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ondergroimd* as no snch rivers are set down <m the nup; hot 
two pages afterwards he records that his boats arrived *'of 
the month of the small riser which leads to Seciole/* that is 
to the cantonment of Baniras. It may perhaps be objected 
that this was only a report from his servants, and that he had 
not actually seen the river; but as the Bishop lived with 
Mr. Brooke to the north of the BamI, he most have crossed 
that river by the large stone bridge at least twice every day 
during his stay at the holy city of the Hindus. 

Baniras is cdebrated amongst the Buddhists as the scene 
where the great teacher first expounded his doctrine, or as 
they metaphorically express it, vriiere he first began "to tom 
the wheel of the law.** This is one of the four great events 
in the life of Buddha, and the stupa which was built upon the 
spot was esteemed as one of the four great monuments of 
Buddhism. This stupa, now called Dkamik, is situated about 
31 miles to the north of the dty, amidst an extensive itia<n» 
of mins, which are surrounded on three sides by large artificial 
lakes. The name of Dham^ is most fffobably only an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit Dkarmmofadesaka, the "Teacher 
of Dharmma." This is the common term still in use to 
designate any religious teacher; but bearing in mind that on 
this spot Buddha first began to "turn the wheel of the law” 
{/ihamma-dtakra). the name is peculiarly appropriate for the 
stupa. The term is also used in the simider form of Dharmma- 
iesaka, which in familiar conversatiota would naturally be 
shortened to Dhammaiek and Dhamek. 

The eariiest nanm of this dty was JCdst, whidi is still 
in common use,, dther alone or joined with the later nam^ 
as Kdsi'Banlias. It is, perhaps, the Kassiia, or Kaseidia of 
Ptdemy. The name is referred to Kksi-raja who was one of 
the early progenitors of the Lunar race. He was succeeded by 
twenty descendants, all Rajas of M si , amongst whom was the 
cdebrated Diaeidsa. 
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22. CAl^APAirPURA. 

From Banlras, Hwen Thsang traveUed eastward for 
about 300 U, or 50 miles, to the kingdom of Clun-chu, which 
is a Chinese translation of the original name, meaning “lord* 
of-battles.” M. Julien proposes YodhapaH or Yodharija-pura', 
but as the translation alone is given, we have a choice of 
several terms, as Vigrahaptdi, YudhandSta, Ranaswdmi, etc. 
The capital situated on the Ganges was 10 /i, or 1 } miles, in 
circuit. The place thus described is certainly Ghdxipvr, which 
is on the Ganges just 50 miles to the east of Baniras. The 
present name was given by the Muhammadans, and is said to 
be onfy a slight alteration of the original Hindu name of 
Garjpw, This is most probably the name referred to by 
riwen Thsang, as Garjm, which means primarily any roaring 
noise, signiOes also '‘battle," and Garjam^pati is a title of the 
"god of war.” Ghizipur is now a large city about 2 miles in 
length, and 5 or 6 miles in dtcumfereface. Hwen Thsang 
estimates the circuit of the district at 2000 li, or 333 miles, 
which is almost exactly the size of the tract lying between 
the Ghdgra on the north and the GonfaH on the south, from 
Tanda on the west to the confluence of the Ganges and Ghigra. 

At 200 li, or 33 miles, to the east of the capital, Hwen 
Thsang visited the Aviddkakama monastery, which was 
adorned with very fine sculptures. Following the bearing 
and distance, this place should be looked for in the neighbour- 
hood of Btiiya on the bank of the Ganges. Aviddhakarna 
means tlie "pierced ears,” and I think it possible that the 
name may still be preserved in Bikapur, a village 1 mile to 
the east of Baliya, as Aviddhakama-pura might easily be 
shortened to Bidkarnpur and Bikaapm. It seems probable 
also that this is the same place that is mentioned by Fa-Hian 
under the name of the "Vast solitude,”' which he places, 

1. chap, sxaiv. The Rev. BIr. Beal ia hit traaelattoa 

calls this Vihlr simply the ••Desert" 
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between Patna and Baniras. at 10 ytijtiuu. or 70 miles, from 
the former, and 12 yajanas, or 84 miles, from the latter. The 
Indian name is not given, but as the literal translation of the 
"vast solitude” would be Vrihaiarat^a at Bidsrew, this name 
might easily be altered, either by ignorance or design, to 
Biddkkam. The two distances from Patna and BanAras agree 
exactly with the position of Btdiva, which is 72 miles from 
the former, and 86 miles from the latter. 

From the monastery Hwen Thsang travelled to the south- 
east for 100 /t. or 16 miles, to the Ganges, which he crossad, 
and then turning to the south for some unrecorded distance 
he reached the town of Mo ho.soJo, or Mahdsdra. This place 
was inhabited by Brahmans who had no respect for the faith 
of Btiddha. It has been identified by M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin with the village of Masdf, 6 miles to tlie west of Ara 
(Arrah of the maps), near which Buchanan discovered some 
mined buildings, and a considerable number of Brahmanical 
figures.^ The pilgrim then suddenly mentions his arrival at 
the temple of Na-lo^en, or Ndrdyon, to the north of the Ganges, 
without stating either its distance or bearing from the last 
place. But with reference to his subsequent route to VaisUi. 
I feel satisfied that he most have crossed the Ganges above 
Revdganj, which is nearly due north from Masdr ^actly 16 
miles, or 100 li. This point, near the confluence of the Ganges 
and GhAgra, is deemed especially holy, and numerous temples 
have been erected on the bank of the united streams just 
above Revelganj. Here then I would place the site of Hwen 
Thsang's temple of NArAyana or Vishnu, which he describes as 
being two storeys in height, and adorned with the most 
marvdlous sculptures in stone. 

At 30 /t, or 5 miles, to the east of the temple there was a 
famous stupa built by Asoka on the spot where Buddha had 
overcome and converted certain evil Demons, udio were said 


1. Eaatnn India,* i. 143. 
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to live npon human flesh.* The Demons embraced Buddhism, 
Of as it was expressed by the ancient Buddhists, sou^t the 
refuge or asylum of the Three Precious ones, that is, of the 
Buddhist Triad, Bviika, Dharma. and Sangha. Now SaraM 
is the Sanskrit term for asylum or refuge, and as this is also 
the true name of the district of Sdfan, in which the conversion 
of the Demons was said to have taken place, I conclude that 
the monument erected on the spot must have been called the 
Sarana Stupa, or Asylum Tope. The stupa must therefore 
have been one of considerable celebrity, as there can be little 
doubt that its name was eventually imposed on the district 
in which it stood. Now 5 miles to the east of Revelganj 
will bring ns to Chapra, the present capital of the Sdrait 
district. Unfortunately I carmot find any information 
whatever about Chapra ; but it is certain that it must have 
been a place of considerable consequence, otherwise it would 
not have been selected as the British head-quarters of the 
district. 

From the Asybm stupa the inlgrim proceeded 100 li, or 
16} miles, to the south-east to another stupa, vdiich was 
reputed to have been built by the Brahman Droua over the 
vessel with vriiich he measured the rdics of Buddha. Accord- 
ing to the Ceylonese scriptures this stupa was built by the 
Brahman Dono (orDrona), over the KuwMUta ormeasuring- 
vessd, and was therefore called the KuaMttu stupa.* Hardy 
calls the Brahrnan Droka, and the vessd a "golden measure.'** 
In the Burmese books the vessel is the same, but the Brahman 
is named Dauua.* In the Tibetan account the name of Dnma 
is referred to the "measure” of the rdics, which is certainly 
wrong, as the Brahman did not obtain any of the rdics^ but 

1. JaUn’sHiimaa TfaMag,' tt. 381. SmH^Ko-XL 

8. Tanwur, Jonm. Soe. Bf I, vtt. 1013. 

3. HaaulofBBddUnii,* p. 381. 

4. Blgttdetre «U8«Dd at D n r mms Baddhs.* p. 3U. 
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<inl 7 the vessd with ^ch he had measnred than. This 
vessel was most probably equal to a inma in capacity, as 
each of the eight shares of the rdics is said to have measured 
•one drona. The stupa may therefore, have been called the 
ArofM stupa, because it held the irona measnring'Vessel with 
which the Brahman bad divided the relics amongst the eight 
rival claimants. But this was not the only name of the 
monument, as the Ceylonese chronicler calls it the KumUta 
stupa. Now a kumbha is a water-vessel of large size, which 
may be seen sculptured on many Indian pillars as a round 
wide-mouthed vase full of flowers. I can find no nam# hita 
Kumbha or Drona in the position indicated by Hwen Thsang 
at 17 miles to the south of east from Chapra. But at that spot 
there is a village named Deghw&ra, which, asdegA is the 
common IBndi name of a large metal vessel of exactly the 
same ^pe as the Knmbiha, may possibly be only an altered 
form of the original name. But dog is also the Persian term 
for a siniilar vessd, and I would therefore only refer to 
Degmdra as a convenient name to remember, because it has 
the same signification, and occupies the same position as the 
fiunous Kumbha stupa of Buddhist history. 

23. VAISAU 

From the stupa of the. measuring-vessd, Hwen Thsang 
proceeded to the north-east for 140 or 150 /*. or 23 to 2S miles, 
toFsMdfe*. He mentions having crossed the Ganges on the 
toad ; but as he was already to the north of that river, his 
notioe must certairdy refer to the Gandak, which flows within 
12 miles of DegwAra. We must therefore look for Vaisdli to 
the east of the Gandak. Here, accordingly, we find the village 
oi Btadrh, with an old ruined fort which is still called Raja- 
BuMia-garh, or the fort of Raja Visda. srtio was the reputed 
foonder of the ancient VaisIlL Hwen Thsang states that the 
Royal Fhlaee was between 4 and S K, or from 3500 to4400 
ieetin ciscnit, which agrees with the size of the old fort. 
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according to my measurement of 1580 feet by 750 feet, or 4500 
feet in circuit, along the lines of the ruined walls. The plaoe 
is mentioned by Abul Fazl, as Besdr,^ and it is still a 
considerable village, surrounded with brick mins. It is exactly 
23 miles from Degwdrot bot the direction is north.north-east, 
instead of north-east. This position also agrees with Hwen 
Thsang’s subsequent distance and bearing to the bank of the 
Ganges opposite Pdtalipuira, or Patna, which was due south 
120 ff,* or 20 miles, the actual position of Hijipur on the 
north bank of the Ganges being 20 miles almost due south. 
The ruined fort of Besdrh thus presents such a perfect coinci* 
denceoPname, position, and dimensions with the ancient city 
of Vaisdli, that there can be no reasonable doubt of their 
identity. 

According to Hwen Th8ang*s estimate, the kingdom of 
Koisdli was 3000 U, or 833 miles, in circuit,* which is certainly 
too great, unless it included the neighbouring kingdom of Fr>)t, 
which he described as 4000 /*, or 667 miles, in circuit. Now 
the capital of Vriji is said to be only 500 li, or 83 miles, to 
the north-east of Vaislli; and as both ot the districts are 
placed between the mountains and the Ganges, it is quite 
certain that there must be some mistake in the estimated 
dimensions of one of these. The utmost limit that can be 
nasignf A to the jmnt districts, wtih reference to the surround- 
ing States, is not more than 750 or 800 miles in drcnit, from 
the foot of the mountains to the Ganges on the south, and 
from the Gandak on the west to the Mahtnadi on the east. 

I roi rlnd * , therefore, either that there is some mistake or 
exaggeration in the estimated size of one or both of the 

1 'AyiaAkbwi.* iL 198. Sm Map No. XI for its podtion. 

8. JaUau’s 'HioMD ThMoa,* 6. 399. SON. to Swetapara. pin 30 
NtotliaGaag«a,v togatlMr 190 N from VabSU. In tho pllgrim’a lifo, the 
dbtaacotoSwatapniaiaaaidtobalOON: voL i. p. 137. 

3. JnUtn't TbittOf / 0 ii. 384. 
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districts, or that the two districts are the same kingdom under 
different names. That the latter was actually the case, I will 
now endeavour to show. 

In one of the Buddhist legends, quoted by Bumouf,^ 
Buddha proceeds with Ananda to the ChApOla stupa, and 
seating himself under a tree, thus addresses his disciple : 
“How beautiful, O Ananda, is the city of Vaisdli, the land of 
the Vrijis,” etc. In the time of Buddha, and for many 
centuries afterwards, the people of Vaislli were called 
Lickhavis ; and in the TriJUmdasesha, the names of Lichkmri, 
Vaideha, and Tirabhtddi, are given as synonymous. Vaideka is 
well known to the readers ,of the Rftmftyana as a common name 
of Mitkila, the country of Raja Janaka, whose* daughter Sita 
is also named Vaideki. Tiiabhnkti is the present TwakuU, or 
Tirkut. Mow, the modem town of Janakpur, in the Mitkari 
district, is acknowledged by the universal ccmsent Of the 
natives of the country, to be the same place as the ancient 
Janakpur, the capital of Mitkila, It also corresponds exactly 
with the position assigned by Hwen Thsang to Cken-sku-na, 
the capital of Vriji. H. Vivm da Saint-Martin reads the 
Chinese name as Ckt-lku^na, but M. Stanislas Julien renders it 
by CM 0 -sw-fM,an<f points out that the second character is found 
in Sukra, and I nmy add also in Sudra. The correct rendering 
of the name is doubtful; but if the bearing and distance 
recorded by the Chinese pilgrims are correct, it is almost 
certain that the capital of Kn/»inthe seventh century must 
have been at Janakpur, 

Hwen Thsang gives the name of the country in its Sanskrit 
form, as Fo4i~ski, or Vr^; but it is also stated that the people 
of the north called the country Sanja^ki, or Soiave^*,* frhich is 
the Pali form of Samvriji, or the “United Vrijis/' From this 
name^ I infer that the were a large tribe udiich ^ divided 

into several btaccbeei, namely the ImUMs of VaisIH, the 

1. iBteodaethaerilM. deBeMk. M. p. 74. 

1. •Ommu nmat: IL mioMabfU. StaaMm JaliM. 
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Va^«« of Mithila, ib» TirMuktis ofTirirat, etc. Either of 
these divisioiis separately night therefore be called Vfijis, as wdl 
as Samvrijis, or the “United Vrijia." We have a paralld case 
in the warlike tribe of the Bdgris, or Sambdgris of the Satlej. 
which consisted of three separate divisions. I conclude there- 
fore that Vaisdii was a single district in the territories of the 
United Vrijis, or Wajjis, and therefore that the estimated 
size of VaisAli proper, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, is a simple 
mistake. Perhaps we should read 1500 It, or 250 miles, 
instead of 5000 /i, or 833 miles. In this case the district of 
VaisUi would be limited to the south-west comer of the country 
of the Vrijis, to the westward of the little Gandak river. 

To the north-west of VaisUi, at somewhat less than 200 
or 33 miles, Hwen Thsang places the ruins of an ancient town, 
which had bi^en deserted for many ages. There Buddha was 
said to have reigned in previous existence, as a Ckakravartti 
Raja, or supreme ruler, named Mahtdeva, and stupa still 
existed to commemorate the fact. The name of the place is 
not given, but the bearing and distance point to Kesariya, an 
old ruined town, just 30 miles to the north-north-west of VaisUi. 
The place possesses a mound of ruins with a lofty stupa 
on the top, which the people attribute to Raja Vena Chakra- 
vwrtH. In the Pwdnas also. Raja Vena is called a Chakravartti, 
or supreme monarch ; and I have found his name as widely 
spread through northern India as that of Rama, or the 
five Pandus. This monument stands at the point of crossing 
of the two great thoroughfares of the district, namely, that 
from Patna northward to Bettiah, and that from Cbapra 
across the Gandak to NepU. It is a curious illustration of 
this fact that Buddha himself, according to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, informed Ananda,^ that “for a Ckakravartti Raja 
they build the at a spot where four principal roads 

meet.*’ I have little doubt therefore that this is the idmitieal 
0ace indicated by the Chinese pUgiim. 

1. Tumour, Jonm. Ariat. Soe. Boufsl, vU. lOOA 
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24. VAijt 

From VaisUi. Hwen Thsang proceeded to the north eait 
for 500 /», or 83 miles, to Fo4i~ski, or Vriji, which has already 
been identified as the territory of the powerful tribe of 
or Vriji. In the time of Buddha, the Vrijis were divided 
into several clans, as the Liehharis, the Vtidehis, the Tira^ 
ikiMis, and others, whose names are unknown. The exact 
number of their clans would appear to have been eight, as 
criminals were arraigned before the aUhakiilaka,*- or "eight 
clans,’* which would appear to have been a jury composed of 
one member from each of the separate divisions of the tribe. 
Hwen Thsang mentions that the people of the north called 
them San-fo/^hi, or Samoajji, that is the “United Vajjis” — and 
the same name is referred to in the long and interesting 
account of the people of Wajji, which is ^ven by Tumour 
from the Pali chronicles of Ceylon.* The great monarch 
Ajatasatru, of Magadha, wishing to subdue the "great and 
powerful" people of Wajji, sent his minister to consult Buddha 
as to the best means of accomplishing his object. The Raja is 
informed that so long as the people of Wajji remained "united," 
they would be invincible. The Raja, by a stratagem of bis 
minister, "in the course of three years, so completely dis* .lited 
their rulers, one from another, that no two would walk the 
same road together," and they were accordingly subdued with- 
out making any resistance. According to Tumour, "the union 
of the Wajjian states consisted of a conftieration of chiefs.*" 
The name of Sam-vriji, or the "United Vtijis," was therefore 
a descriptive title of the whole nation of eight clans, who. as 
Buddha remarked, were accustomed to hold frequent meetings 
to act in concert, and to uphold the ancient Way/ien insti- 
tutions. No king is mentioned, but the people are stated to 
have respected and obeyed the orders of their elders. 


1. vii. 993, and note. 

2. IbU. vil, 992. 

3. Tournonr Journ. Asint. Soc. Bantal, vii. 992, note. 
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According to Hwen Thsang the country of the Viijis was 
long from cast to west, and narrow from north to south.^ 
This description corresponds exactly with the tract of conntry 
lying between the Gandak and Mahanadi rivers, rrtiich is 300 
miles in length by 100 miles in breadth. Within these limits 
there are several ancient cities, some of which may possibly 
have been the capitals of the eight diflTerent clans of the Vrijis. 
Of course VtdsCU, Kesariya, and Jtmakpur have already been 
noticed; the others are Nn*ndg*rh, 5tmrd», DmrhtHtgt, 
Pwaniya, and AfoA'Adr>. The last three are still inhatnted and 
are well known; but SimrAn has been deserted for upwards of 
5S0 irears.. while Nmanigark has probably been abandoned for 
at least fifteen countries. SimrOn has been described by Mr. 
Hodgson.* but its ruins still require to be carefully 8urve]fed 
before we can form an opinion as to its probable antiquity. I 
visited NmMiigarh myself in 1862. and found it one of the 
oldest and most interesting places in northern India. 

Nammigarh or Naommigwh is a mined fort from 250 to 
300 feet square at top and 80 feet in height. It is situated 
dose to the large village of LMuHy*, 15 miles to the north* 
north>west of Bettiah and 10 miles from the nearest point of 
the Gandak river.* The ancient remains consist of a ha nd so m e 
stone pillar, surmounted by a lion and inscribed with Aaoka's 
edicts, and of three rows of earthen barrows or conical mounds 
of earth, of which two rows lie from north to south, and dm 
third -from east to west. Now the stupas usually met with are 
built either of stone or of brick; but the earliest stnpos were 
mere monr»da of earth, of udiich these arc the most ■emarkaHe 
•parfmoM that I have seen. I believe that they are the eapnl* 
dual monuments of the early kings of the ooontry prior to dm 
rise of Buddhism, and that dieir date may be aamuned as 


I. 

E SmllepNo.XI. 
E amllapMo.XI. 
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niigiiigfn)meOOtolSOOB.c. Evaiyoiieoftha* banowi i» 
called simply tkiad, or '*moimd,*' bnt the whole are mid t» 
have been the kot$ or fortified dwellings of the ministers and 
nobles of Raja VUihupti, while the fort of Navandgarh was the 
king’s own residence. The word meant originally only a 
"moond of earth,** and this is the meaning given to it by Cole* 
brooke, in his translation of the *Amara Kosha.* I believo 
that these earthen sM^es or ckaityn of Navandgarh most form 
part of those allnded to by Buddha himself in his sixth 
question addressed to Ananda about the peojdeof Vriji:* 
"Anando I hast thou heard that the Wajjiam, whatever the 
number may be of the Wt^iyan ekeliydm belonging to the 
IFejf^'eii (rulers), whether situated within or without (the city), 
they maintain, respect, reverence, and make oflerings to them; 
and that they keep up without diminution the ancient oflerings, 
the ancient observances, and the ancient sacrifices righteously 
made?*' Now these ekiHydni could not have been Buddhist 
slAptu, as Buddha himself put the question during his lifetime. 
Accordingly, the author of Ceylonese ‘Atthakathi* explains 
that they areyeAheMdn^wt, or edifices belonging to Yaiha, or 
demon worship. The Y*Uut$, in Sanskrit Ytkska and 
wtie the attendants of Kuoen, the God of Riches, and the 
guardians of his treasures, and their chief residence was called 
Attkapura. Now somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Gandak there was a city named Aluk*ppo, inhabited by a 
people named Bdaya or BvMt*, who obtained a share of 
Buddha’s relics. It is prd>able, therefore, that thisdtyof 
AArke^^ may have been connected with the early YMt» 
worship, and that the.pre-Buddhistical ttkpts of Navandgarii 
may be some of the ancient ehmtyas of the Vrijit that wcm 
referred to by Buddha. If so, the Balayts or Bulmkasot 
Ahkappo most have been one of the eight dans of the Fr*/w, 
a condnsion which is rendered still more probable by the 
vicinity of Alakappo to the Gandak river. 


I. Tvrnour. Journ. AtUt. Soc. Beo|al, vii. 994* 
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From Vriji the Chinese pilgrim visited or Neplla, 

which he places to the north-west at 1400 or 1500 li, or 233 to 
250 miles.* From Janakpnr there are two routes to Nepil, 
one by the Kgmald river, and the other by the Bhdgmati or 
BhdgtnaH river ; but the distance is not more than 150 miles 
by either of them. The circuit of the country is said to he 
4000 U, or 667 mOes, which is much too small, unless the 
estimate refers to the district of NepU Proper on the Sopta 
Kamiki, or seven streams of the Kosi river. ‘But in this case 
the hill country on the Gandak river must have been a 
separate ferxitory, which is very improbable. I would there- 
fore assign to Neptl the basins of both rivers, and alter Hwen 
Thsang's estimate to 6000 li, or lOOO miles, which b about 
the actual size of the two valleys. 

The Raja of NepAl was a Kshatriya of the race of LUhktoi 
named AnsthVitmma, who is probably the Anghu Varmmm of 
the native histories, as he belonged to the Nemarit or Ntwai 
dynasty of conquerors. As a Lichhavi, Ansu Varmma must 
also have been a foreigner, that is one of the Vrijis of VaisUi. 
The dates likewise correspond, as Anghu Varmma is the 
fifteenth ruler prior to RSghava Deva. who establiriieJ the 
Newar era in A. d. 880. Allowing seventeen years to each reign, 
the accession of Anghu Varmma will be fixed in a. d. 625, and 
Hwen Thsang's visit in A. n. 637 will fall towards the end of 
his reign. 

It is curious that the kings of Tibet and LadUc also trace 
their descent from the Lichhavis. But if their claims are well 
founded they -must have been ofibboots from the Nepftl branch 
of the family. Now the Lichhavi conquest of NepU is assigned 
to Newarit who preceded Anghu Varmma by 37 reigns, which 
at 17 years each* will give a period of 629 years, equivalent to 
B. c. 4 for his accession. The Tibetan history begins with the 


1. Julien's *HionM Thssag,* iL 407. 
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maumin* of Ny4AMri‘Ttmp», whote date is loqghly fixed at 
fiOO yean prior to IM-Tkothori in a. d. 407. or about 03 B. c. 
But aa LbapThotbori’s fifth successor was bom in a. d. 627, 
them moat be an error of about one century and a half in the 
date of 407. Apfdying this correction to the date of the first 
hfaf the Lichhavi conquest cannot be fixed earlier than A. d. 
60, or about two generatkms after the conquest of NepU. 

26. MACASHA. 

FIram Nepll Hwen Thsang returned to VaisUi, and then 
to the south, crossed the Ganges and entered the 
rtf**** of llagadha. He notes that the city was originally 
called Kummtfiira, that it had been deserted for a long tinw, 
and was then in rains. It was 70 ft, or 1 1| miles, in dicnit, 
exduaive of the new town of Pdfefi^Mfrsi^Nre.* This name 
the Greeks slightly altered to Palibothra on the authority of 
Megasthei^ udioae account is preserved by Arrian.' The 
capital city of India is Palibothia, in the confines of the Prtmi, 
near Um confluence of the two great rivers Erannoboas and 
Ganges. Erannoboas is reckoned the tbhd river throughout 
aO India, and is inferior to none but the Indus and the Ganges, 
into the last of which it discharges its waters, Megasthenes 
assures us that the length of this city is 80 stadia, the breadth 
15, that it is surrounded with a ditch, which takes up 6 acres 
of ground and is 30 cubits deep; that the walls are adorned 
with 570 towers and 64 gates *' According to this account the 
capital of Magadha in the time of Seleukos Nikator was 220 
stadia, or 251 miles, in circuit. This is about the sire of the 
modem city of Patna, which when surveyed by Buchanan was 
9 miles in length by 211 in breadth,* or 211 miles, in 
circumference. In the seventh century, therefore, we may 
readily admit that the old city of Kusumapura may have been 
about half this sise, or 11 miles in circuit, as stated by Hwen 
Thsang. 

1. 'Jnilica,* X. Strabd. xv. I. S4, fivw meetly the mim aeeqeiit. 

2. Caacttecria*. PetBa.hegtveetbeaKaasSOeqaatemilM.- 
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Diodorus* attributes the foundation of the city to Hera* 
ides, by whom be may perhaps mean Ba]a.Rlma, the brother, 
of Krishna, but this early origin is not countenanced Iqr the 
native authorities. According to the Vlyn Purina* the city of 
KuituMptira or PdMftitra was founded by Raja Udaylswa. 
thegrandsonof Ajatasatm, who was the wdl<kaown contem* 
poraiy ot Buddha; but the *Mahawanso» makes Udaya the son 
of Ajatasatm. According to the Buddhist accounts.* when 
Buddha crossed the Ganges, on his last journey from RIjagriha 
to Vaislli, the two ministers of Ajatasatm, king of Magadha. 
were engaged in building a fort at the village of PtUii as a 
check' upon the Wajjians, or people of Vriji. Buddha then 
predicted that it would become a great city. From these 
concurring authorities I conclude that the building of the city 
of PdMiputra was actually begun in the reign of Ajatasatm, 
but was not finbhed until the reign of his son, or grandson. 
Udaya, about b. c. 4SC 

The position of the city at the junction of the Ganges and 
Erannoboas was formerly supposed to refer to the confluence of 
the Cmdak or Hiranymati, which joins the Ganges immediately 
opposite Patna. But it has been conclusively shown by Mr. 
Ravenshaw* that the Son river formerly joined the Ganges 
just above the city of Patna. As the Sown, or "golden” river, 
is also called the Hiranyu-htiha, or the golden, on account of 
its broad yellow sands, its identification with the Erannoboas 
is complete both as to name and position. 

Strabo and Pliny agree with Arrian in calling the people 
of Palibothra by the name of PrmtU, which modem writers 
have unanimously referred to the Sanskrit prdehym or "eastern.*' 
But it seems to me that Pmii is only the Greek form of 


1. HM. Uaivene., U. 24. 

2.. Wiliaa’s ‘Vithnv Paraaa.' p. 4SZ. note 48. 

S. Tnraoar. Joan. ASitt. Soc. B«i|al. vU. 998. 
4. Jonia. Asint. Soe. Be|anl, siv. 127. 
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Ptldsiyt or ParCsiya, a “man of Pakisa or ParCsa'* which is 
an actnal and well-known name of of which Pali- 

bothra was the capital. It obtained this name from the PsldM, 
or Butea frondosa, which still grows as luxuriantly in the 
province as in the time of Hwen Thsang.' The common form 
of the name is Perds, or when quickly pronounced Prta, which 
I take to be the true original of the Greek Prasii. This deriva- 
tion is supported by the spelling of the name given by Curtins** 
irtio cslls the people PharrasH, which is an almost exact 
transcript of the Indian name Pardtiya. The Ptoxtaknid 
iElian is only the derivative from Paldsaka. 

According to Hwen Thsang’s estimate the province of 
Magadha was about 5000 li, or S33 miles, in dr^t.* It was 
bounded hy the Ganges on the north, by the district of Baniras 
on the west, by Hiranya Parvata, or Mongir, on the east, and 
by Kirana Snvama, or Singbbfim on the south. It must, 
therefore, have extended to the Karmnlsa river on the west, 
and to the sources, of the DamOda river on the south. The 
circnit of these limits is 700 miles measured direct on the map. 
or abont 800 miles by road-distance. 

As Magadha was the scene of Buddha’s early career as 
a religious reformer, it possesses a greater number of holy 
places connected with Buddhism than any other province of 
India. The chief places ate BtMha-Gaya, Kukkatapaia, Rdja- 
grika, Kusd^ardpma, V (Sarnia, Jnirasiiagaha, and the Kapolika 
monastery, all oi which will be described separatdy, whilst the 
smaller places will be noticed in the account of Hwen Thsang's 
route to the more important localities. 

I. JeUea’e ‘HieoM Thnag,* i. 151 : .*ct et laile beass Mr-al, eu 
ka aa hm (Betea froBdoad, laimaient paedre lean dasn d'nn wage 
dMooinant’ 

S. 'Vita Alaxaadti,* la. t, 

S. Jellaa’a'HloemThiaiig.' !!.«». 
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On leaving PitaUpiUra the Chinese pilgrim started from 
the sonth'West comer of the dty, and proceeded for N)0 U, cc 
16} miles, to the south-west to the monastery of Ti-lo-$ki-kU. 
or Ti^o-tte’kia, from whence he continued his route in the 
same direction for 60 li, or IS miles, to a lofty mountain from 
the summit of which Buddha had contemplated the kingdom 
of Magadha.* He then turned to the north-west for 30 li, or 
S miles, to visit a very large monastery on a slope of a hill, 
where G«Hemati had worsted a heretic in argument. Then 
resuming his south-west route for 20 li, or 3} miles, he visited 
an isolated hill, and the monastery of SUabkaira, and conti- 
nuing in the same direction for 40 or 60 H, 7 or 8 miles, he 
crossed the river or Nairanjtn, and entered the 

town of Kia-yt or 

Before attempting to identify any of the places noted in 
this route, I must remark that there are several errors both, in 
the bearings and distances that require to be corrected. As 
the direction of Gaya is very nearly due south from Patna, the 
several south-west bearings should certainly be altered to 
south. The several distances also when added together 
amount to only 230 li, or 38 miles, while the actual distance 
between the cities of Patna and Gaya is 60 miles by the high- 
road, and must have been about 70 miles by the route followed 
by Hwen Thsang. Tlie sum of his distances is, therefore, 
about 200 li, or 33 miles, short of the distance actually tra- 
velled. This amount I would divide into two even sums of 
100 li, and add one to each of the first two distances recorded 
by the pilgrim. 

By adopting this double connection of bearing and 
distance the position of the monastery of Ti-lo4se-kia, or 
TUtdaka, will be fixed at 200 li, or 33 miles, to the south of 

1. Julien** 'Hiouen Thsang,* U. 439, 40, 41. 

2. /UA,ii. 455. 
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the soath*west ooroer of the city of Petne. or u nearly m 
possibk on the site of the tom of Tittdra. on the eastern bank 
of the Phalgu river. That this was nearly the tme position of 
TUaiaka is proved by a later mention of the same place by 
the pilgrim. When leaving the Nftlanda monastery on his 
return to China, be went direct to TOadaka, which he places at 
3 yojanas, or 21 miles, to the westof NUanda.* Now the 
position of NUanda, as I will hereafter show, was at the village 
of Barigaon, 6 miles to the north of Rfjgir; and from Borigaon 
to Tilllra the distance is 17 miles in a direct line to the north 
of west, or about 20 miles by road. 

The next place visited by Hwen Thsang, was the lofty 
mountain from which Buddha had contemplated the country 
of Magadha. Following my proposed corrections, this mountain 
should be looked for at 190 li or 32 miles, to the south 
of TUadaka or Tilllra, and at 70 li to the north-east of Gaya. 
These bearings and distances fix the position of Buddha's 
Mountain in the lofty range of bills lying between Giryek and 
Gaya, somewhere about 3 miles to the north-west of Vazirganj, 
and about the same dbtance to the west of Amcthi. This 
mention of hills is very fortunate, as it proves the necessity 
of applying the correction in distance to the first part of the 
route as the nearest hill, is upwards of 50 miles from Patna. 

From Buddha's Mountain the pilgrim proceeded 30 //, 
or 5 miles, to the north-west to the large monastery of 
Gnnamati, which was situated on a slope in a pass of the 
mountains. The beating and distance point to the low miige 
of hills on the eastern bank of the Paaar Nadi, near Nidiwat. 
From the Gunamati monaster}' Hweu Tlisong trat'clled 20 li, 
at 3} miles, to the south-west to the Silabbadra monastery, 
which was situated on an isolated hill. This position may, 1 
ttiiwlc, be identified with BUkdna, an isolated hill, which is also- 
on the eastern bank of the Pewar Nadi, 3 miles to the south- 


I. Jnlin’s *Hi0Bra11iaaag,*LSlI. SwMapKo. XII. 
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west of Nidtwat. The name of Bithu, which means an 
artificial mound, may perhaps refer to the rained monastery 
.of Silabhadra. 

Form this place the pilgrim proceeded for about 40 or 50 
Ut about 7 or 8 miles, to the south-west, and crossing the 
Nairmjtm river, entered the town of Gaya. The river is now 
called Phelpt, opposite Gaya, and the name of LMjan, or 
Nildj**, is restricted to the western branch, which joins 
the Uohdni 5 miles above Gaya. The town was thinly 
peopled, but it contained about 1000 families of Brahmans. 
The citj is still called Brahma-Gaya, to distinguish it from 
Baud^-Gt^a. 

At 5 or 0 li, or 1 mile, to the sonth-west of the town stood 
the mountain of GayA. which was known amongst the people 
of India as the divine mountain. This hill is now called 
Brahm-jutn, or Brahmd-yoni, and a small temple now occupies 
the site of Asoka's stupa. To the south-east of the hill there 
were stupas of the three Kasyapas, and to the cast of them, 
across a great river (the Phalgu), there was a mountain named 
PoJo.ki.fiu.ti, or Prdgbodhi, which Buddha ascended for the 
purpose of dwelling in silent solitude upon its summit, lie 
had previously spent six years in silent abstraction, but 
having afterwards renounced his abstraction, be accepted some 
rice and milk, and going towards the north-east, he saw this 
mountain, and ascended it for the purpose of resuming his 
austerities; but he was disturbed by the tremblings caused by 
the fright of the god of the mountain, and descended on 
the south-west side, from whence he reached the famous 
Pipptl-int at Bauddha Gaya, .it 15 li, or 2} miles, to the 
South-west. Tlie last distance and l>e.iring show that the 
Prdgboihi mountain is the Aferat PaMr of the present day. as 
its .sunth-west end is exactly 2^ miles to the north-east of 
Bauddha Gaya. Midway in the descent there was a rave, in 
which Buddha rested, and sat with his legs crossed. Fa-Hianl 

I. Beal's *Fsh- lliaa,* c. xxsi. 121. 
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nentions this cave, which he {daces at half a yojtma, 
or 8} miles, to the north-east of the Bodhi>tree. It was 

therefore about one mile from the southern end of the 

mountain. I was informed that a cave still exists on the 
western face. 

Hwen Thsang has omitted to mention the distance of 
this eastern mountain from that of Gayft, or Brahmjnm, 
which is about 4 miles, or 24 li. The account of the 
earlier pilgrim, Fa-Hian, is of no assistance in this place, 
as he makes the distance from Kia^ye, or Gayl, to the 

neighbourhood of the Bodhi-tree only 20 /*, or 3} miles, the 

actual distance being upwards of 5 miles, or more than 30 li. 

Bauddha-Gaya was famous for its possession of the holy 
Pippal-int under which Slkya Sinha sat for five years in 
mental abstraction, until he obtained Buddhahood. J^The 
celebrated Bcdhidrtlm, or "Tree of Wisdom," still exists, but 
H is very much decayed. Immediately to the east of the tree 
there is a massive brick temple, nearly SO feet square at base, 
and 160 feet in height. This is beyond all doubt the FiMr 
that was seen by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, as he 
{daces it to the east of the Bodhi-tree, and describes it as 20 
paces square at base, and from 100 to 170 feet in height. 


From the Bodki-dram Hwen Thsang crossed the rivet 
and visited a sto{M nam^ Gtndkah^sti, or the 
"scented Ele{>bant,” near which there was a tank and a stone 
inllar.' The ruins of the sto{}a and the lower portion of the 
shaft of the pfllar still exist at Bakror, on the eastern bank 
of the Lilijan river, about 1 mile to the south-east of 
Bauddha-Gaya. 

Travelling eastward, the (digrim crossed the river Mo-ho, 
or Mtkmtm Nadi, and entered a large forest, where he saw 
another stone |dllar. Then {uroceeding to the north-east for 

1. JaUca's HiDMa Thsasf,* KL i. Sm Map NO. XII. 
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100 oriieulyl7iiiiles,.lMrMehedtheinotuitai0 of 
thu-foAho, or KuklMmpaiih or "Cock’s foot,” which was 
lamarkable for three bold peaks. According to Fa-Hian's 
account, the Hill of the CockWoot'was 8/*, or half a mile, to 
the sooth of the holy tree of Banddha-Gaya. For 3h' we should 
no donbt read 3 yojmat, or 21 miles, which agrees very closely 
with Hwen Tbsang's distance of 17 miles, plus about two miles 
for the crossing of the two rivers, or altogether 19 mOes. 

1 have already identified this place with the present 
KurUlUtr, which, though omitted in the maps is perhaps the 
largest Pl^ between the cities of Gaya and Bihtr. It is 
situated 3 miles to the nwth-east of Vasiiganj, 16 miles to the 
north«north*east of Gaya, and 20 miles to the north-east of 
Bauddha-Ga]ra.* The true name of Rt»kiHar is said to be 
Xnrak-oihdf, which I bdieve to be only sr'toUtracted fonfi of 
JCdUkefs^ide-FsIkdrn, or "Cock’s-foot Temple;** hs the Sanskrit 
fFAMute is the same word as the Hindi Kukkar, or Kurak, a 
"cock.” The present Kurkikilr therefore corresponds both 
in name and in position with the famous ''Cock’s-foot Hill” of 
the Buddhists. There is, however, no thrw-peaked hitt in its 
nei^bonrhood; but about half a mile to the north of the 
village three rugged hilb rise boldly out of the plain, which, as 
they stand so close together that their bases meet, may fairly 
be identified with the three-peaked hill of Hwen Thsang. This 
identification is confirmed by the presence of several ruined 
mounds, in which numerous Buddhist statues and votive stupas 
have been found. 



Frmn the ”Cock's-foot Hill” the pilgrim proceeded to the 
north-east for 100 K, or 17 miles, to a mountain called Fo4ho~ 
fiMta, or Bniihamma.* The bearing and distance point to the 
lofty hill now called BnUham, whicb,'on account of its com- 


1. ^ Jalim's ‘HioMB Thmag.* iii. 0 See Map Mo. XII. 
1. JeKoa’s *1110000 Tbssag,* iU. 10. 
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maading position, was made one of the stations of the great 
trigonometrical survey. Its distance in a direct line is not more 
than 10 miles, but as the whole route is hilly and winding, the 
actual length cannot be less than IS or 16 miles. At 30 h', or S 
miles, to the east, he visited the famous YaslUiuana,ot “Bambu* 
forest.*** This name is still well known as JakhMtm, which is 
only the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word. The place lies to the 
east of the Buddhain hill, on the route to the old ruined city of 
Kusdgdrafmra, and is still frequented by the people for the 
purpose of cutting Bambus. About 10 It, or nearly 2 ntiles, to 
the south-west of the Bambu- forest, the pilgrim visited two hot 
springs, to the south of a high mountain, in which Buddha was 
said to have bathed. These springs still exist about two miles to 
the south of JeMUihan, at a place called Ttpoban, which name 
is a common contraction of Tapta^pdni, or the "Hot Water.'* 
To the south-east cf the Bambu-forest, at 6 or 7 ft. upwards of 
1 mile, there was a high mountain, with a stone embankment, 
built by King Bimbisira. This mountain corresponds with the 
lofty hill of Handia, 1463 feet in height, which was one of the 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey. At 3 or 4 H, or 
upwards of half a mile, to the north, there was an isloated hill, 
on which still existed the ruins of a house in which the holy 
sage Vydsa had formerly dwelt. At 4 or S li, or f of a mile, to 
the north-east, there was a small hill with a chamber hewn out 
of the rock, and beside it a stone on which the gods Indra and 
Brahma had pounded the sandal-wood called Gosiras for the 
rubbing of Buddha’s body. These two places have not been 
identified, but a careful search would certainly discover the 
sandal-wood stone, as there was close to it a very large cave, 
which the people called the "Palace of the Asuras.” About 
60 it, or 10 miles, to the east of this place, the pilgrim reached 
Kiu~ske~kMo-pu4o, or Kusdgdra-purm, that is the "town of 
the Kusa Grass.*** 

1. Julien’s ‘Hionen Tbtang,' ill. 11. 

2. JWd.. iii. 15. 
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Kmigtiriiptift WM the original capital of Magadha. which 
was called R6j*inh*, or the “Royal Residence." It was also 
named Gtrivngt, or the "hill surrounded/’ which agrees with 
Hwen Thsang's description of it as a town "surrounded by 
mountains." Girivrt^* is the name given in both the Rtmft- 
yana and the Mahtbhirata to the old capital of Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha. who was one of the principal actors in the 
Great War, about 1426 B.C. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian* 
descrihes the city as situated in a valley between five hills, at 
4 U, or two-thirds of a mile, to south of the new town of Raja- 
gtiha. The. same position and about the same distance are 
given by Hvm Thsang, who abo mentions some hot springs, 
which still exist. Fa-Hian further states that the "five hills 
fonn A girdle like the walla of a town,” which is an exact 
description of Old Rijagriha, or Pm6n» Rdjgir, as is now 
fille d by the people. A similar description is given by Tum- 
our from the Pali annals of Ceylon, where the five hills are 
named JtigUi, Webkdro, WepMo, and PgnUm.* 

In the Mahibhirata this five hills are named Vmksra, Kerdke. 
Kn'skeMe, RUdgiri. and Ckedvoke ;* but at present they are 
called Bmhkvtm, Viptikhgin, RtOnm-giri, Uit^giri, and 
SbM-gMV. 

In the inscription of the Jain temples on Mount Bmhker, 
the name is sometimes written Baibhira, and sometimes 
KyeoeMre. It is b^nd all doubt the IFcMdro Mountain 
of the Pali annals, on triiose side was situated the far-famed 
ibHepeiim Cave, in front of which was held the first Buddhist 
synod, in 543 a. c. This cave, I believe, still exists under the 
name of Son Bhlndir, or "Treasury of gold,” in the southern 
isce of the moontain ; but following Hwen Thsang's descr4>> 

1. tam«B. led. Aitwtt—, L Ot. 

a. Bears « F ah-I H en.* fe axvUI. 112. 

2. Joam. Adas. Sec. . Baasd, IBM p. SOS. 

4. LaaMa, .lad. AHaithaaa M-TS. Thaiva MUsaNsB 
llaplla.XU. 
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tion, it should rather be looked for in the northern face. In 
the Tibetan Dulva it is called the “Cave of the NyapoMa," 
er Banian tree.^ 

Ratnagiri is due east< one mile distant from the Son 
Bhftndir Cave. This situation corresponds exactly with Fa* 
Hian's position of the “PippaUtree Cave," in which Buddha 
after his meab was accustomed to meditate. It was situated at 
5 or 6 li, (about one mile) to the east of the cave of the first 
Synod. The hill of Ratna*giri is therefore identical with the 
Pandtto Mountain of the Pali annals, in which Buddha dwelt, 
and which in the Lalita*Vistira is always styled "King of 
Mountains." A paved zigzag road now leads from the eastern 
side of old Rijagriha to a small Jain temple on the top of 
Ratnagiri, which is frequently visited by Jains. I would 
identify it with the Rishigiri of the Mahftbhirata. 

Mount Vipula is clearly identical with the WepuUo of the 
Pali annals ; and as its summit is now crowned with the ruins 
of a lofty stupa or chaitya, which is noticed by Hwen Thsang, 
I would identify it with the Chaityaka of the Mdhdbhfirala. 
Regarding the other two mountains, I have nothing at pri-.u-f t 
to offer, but I may mention that they are also crowned tth 
small Jain temples. 

The old city between the bills is described by Fa*Hian 
to be 5 or 6 li from east to west, and 7 or 8 li from north to 
sooth, that is, from 24 to 28 li or 4| miles, in circuit. Hwen 
Thsang makes it 30 li, or 5 miles, in circuit, with its greatest 
length from east to west. My survey of the ancient ramparts 
gives a circuit of 24,300 feet, or 4|th miles, which is between 
the two statements of the Chinese pilgrims. The greatest 
length is from north-west to south-east, so that there is no 
real discrepancy between the two statements as to the direction 
of the greatest length of the old city. Each of them must 
have taken his measurement from the Nekpai embankment 

1. Csoma de XUriit in Bengal ‘Aeiatic Researcbe*.' xx. 91. 
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on the east (which has been described by Major Kittoe) to 
some point on the north-west. If taken to the Ptach-Pandu 
angle of the ramparts, the direction would be west-north-west, 
and the length upwards of 8000 feet ; but if taken to the 
temple of Torha Devi, the direction would be north-north -west, 
and the distance upwards of 9000 feet. 

I have already quoted Fa-Hian’s statement that the *five 
hills form a girdle like the walls of a town.'' This agrees with 
Hwen Thsang's description, who says that '*high mountains 
surround it on four sides, and form its exfertor walls, which have 
a circuit of. 150 /i or 25 miles.'* For this number I propose to 
read 50 /i or miles, a correction which is absolutely necess- 
ary to make the statement tally with the measurements of my 
survey. The following are the direct distances between the 
hills 

1. From Baibhir to Vipula 12.000 feet. 

2. .. * Vipula to Ratna ... 4.500 „ 

3. „ Ratna to Udaya ... 8.500 „ 

4. .. Udaya to Sona ... 7,000 „ 

5. Sona to Baribhir ... 9.000 „ 

Total 41.000 feet 

This is somewhat less than 8 miles, but if the ascents and 
descents are taken into accout. the actual length will correspond 
very closely with the statement of Hwen Thsang when 
corrected to 50 lt\ The old walls forming this exterior line of 
rampart are still to be seen in many places. 1 traced them 
from Vipula-giri over Ratna-giri to the Nekpai embankment, 
and thence onwards over Udaya-giri. and across the southern 
outlet of the valley to Sona-giii. Across this outlet, the walls, 
which are still in good order, are 13 feet thick. To obtain a 
circuit of 25 miles, as given in Hwen Thsang's text, it would 
be necessary to carry these ramparts as far as Giryek on the 
,east. As similar ramparts exist on the Giryek Hill, it is 
perhaps possible that Hwen Thsang intended to include it in 
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the circuit of his outer walls. But this immense circuit would 
not at all agree with his statement that *'high mountains 
surround the city on four sides/* for the distant hill of Giryek 
cannot in any way be said to form one of the sides of old 
Rfijagrilia. 

The hot springs of RIjagrtha are found on both banka 
of the Sarsuti rivulet ; one-half of them at the eastern foot 
of Mount Baibh&r, and the other half at the western foot of 
Mount Vipula. The former are named as follows : — 1. Ganga- 
Jumna; 2. Anant Rikhi; 3. Sapt Rikhi; 4. Brahm-kdnd; 
5. Kasyapa Rikhi; 6. Byfls kiknd; and 7. Markand-kOnd. The 
hottest of these are the springs of the Sept Rikhi. The hot 
springs of Mount Vipula are named as follows 1. Sita-kfind; 
2. Suraj kilnd; 3. Ganes-kdnd; 4. Chandrama-kfknd; 5. RAni- 
kdnd; and 6. Sringgt*Riklii*kund. The last spring^has been 
appropriated by the Musalm&ns, by whom it is called 
MakhdUm-kiind, after a celebrated saint named Chillah Shah. 
whose tomb is close to the spring. It is said that Chilla was 
originally called Chilwa, and that he was an Ahtr. He must 
therefore have been a converted Hindu. 

To the north-east of the old town, at a distance of IS/t, or 
21 miles. Hwen Thsang places the celebrated hill of Cridhra^ 
kuta, or the ''Vulture's Peak.*' According to Fa-Hian' it was 
i5 li, or miles, to the south-east of the new town. Both of 
our authorities, therefore, agree in fixing the Vulture’s Peak on 
the lofty hill now called Saila-giri, or the "Rocky-Mountain 
but I could not hear of the exister.ee of any cave in this hill. 
Fa-Hian calls it "Hill of the Vulture's Cave,” and notes that 
there were also several hundreds of caves of i\\aAfkan$ in which 
they sat to meditate. I presume that these were small rooms 
built against the cliff, and that the walls having fallen down^ 
the names have been forgotten. The joint authority of the 
two pilgrims is too strong to be doubted; and future research 


1. Beal's *Fah-Hian,' c. zzix. 
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will perhaps discover some remains of these once holy cave- 
dwellings. 

Raiacriliii 

The new town of R&jagfiha is placed by Fa-Hian at 4 b\ 
or two-thirds of a mile, to the north of the old town, which 
agrees exactly with the position of the ruined fortress now 
called Rdjgif. 

The new town of R4jagriha is said to have been built by 
King Stenika, otherwise called Bimhisdfa, the father of 
Ajdtasatf^s the contemporary of Buddha. Its foundation 
cannot therefore be placed later than 560 B. c. according to 
Buddhist chronology. In Hwen Thsang*s time (a. d. 620*642), 
the outer walls had already become ruinous, but the inner 
walls were still standing and occupied a circuit of 20 U (3} 
miles). This statement corresponds tolerably well with the 
measurements of my survey, which make the circuit of the 
ramparts somewhat less then 3 miles. Buchanan calls new 
R6jagriha an irregular pentagon of 1,2000 yards in diameter. 
This is clearly a misprint for 1200 yards, which would give a 
circuit of 11,300 feet, or 2^ miles ; but this was probably the 
interior measurement, which, according to my survey, is 
13 000 feet. The plan of new Rdjagriha I make out to be an 
irregular pentagon of one long side and four nearly equal 
sides, the whole circuit being 14,260 feet outside the ditches, 
or rather less than 3 miles. 

On the south side towards the hills a portion of the 
interior, 2000 feet long and 1500 feet broad, has been cut 
off to form a citadel. The stone walls retaining the earthen 
ramparts of this work are still in good order in many places. 
It is possible that this work may be of later date, as suggested 
by Buchanan, but I am of opinion that it was simply the 
citadel of the new town, and that its walb have suffered less 
from the effects of time, owing partly to their having been 
more carefully and more massively built than the leas 
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important ramparts of the town, and partly to their having 
been occasionally repaired as a military position by the 
authorities, while the repairs of the town walls were neglected 
as being either unnecessary or too costly. 

Natanda 

Due north from RAjgfr and 7 miles distant lies the village 
of Baragaon. which is quite surrounded by ancient tanks and 
mined mounds, and which possesses finer and more numerous 
specimens of sculpture than any other place that I visited. 
The ruins of Baragaon are so immense, that Dr. Buchanan 
was convinced it must have been the usual residence of the 
king; and he was informed by a Jain priest at BMr. that 
it was the residence of Raja Srenika and his ancestors. By 
the Brahmans these ruins are said to be the remains of 
KundUpuf, a city famed as the birthplace of Rfikmini. one of 
the wives of Krishna. But as Rfikmini was the daughter of 
Raja Bhishma. of Vidarbha. or Ber&r. it seems probable that 
the Brahmans have mistaken Berftr for BiliAr. which is only 
7 miles distant from Baragaon. I therefore doubt the truth 
of this Brahmanical tradition, more especially as I can show 
beyond all doubt that the remains at Baragaon are the ruins of 
NUanda. the most famous seat of Buddhist learning in all India. 

Fa-Hian places the hamlet of Nalo at 1 yojana.m 7 miles, 
from the Hill of the Isolated Rock, that is from Giryek. and 
also the same distance from new Raja>griha.^ This accoiint 
agrees exactly with the position of Baragaon. with respect to 
Giryek and Rijgir. In the Pali annals of Ceylon also. 
Nfilanada is stated to be 1 yojana distant from Rajagriha. 
Again. Hwen Thsang describes N&lanada as being 7 ycganas^ 
or 49 miles, distant from the holy Pipal-tree at Buddha 
Gaya.* which is correct if measured by the road, the direct 
distance measured on the map being 40 miles. He also 

1. Beal's *Fah-Hian.* c. nviii. P. 111. 

2. Julian's *Hioaen Thasng/ i. 143. 
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describes it as being about 30 U, or 5 miles, to the north of 
new Rfljagriha. This distance and direction also correspond 
Mrith the position of Baragaon, if the distance be measured 
from the most northerly point of the old ramparts. Lastly, 
in two inscriptions, which I discovered on the spote the place 
itself is called NUanda. 

Fa-Hian makes NUanda the birthplace of Sftriputra, who 
was the right-hand disciple of Buddha ; but this statement 
is not quite correct, as we learn from the more detailed account 
of Hwen Thsang that Siripiitra was born at Kalapinaka, 
about halfway between Nalanda and Jndfa^Stia^Guha, or 
about 4 miles to the south-east of the former place. Nilanda 
has also been called the birthplace of Mahi Mogaliiia, who 
was the leftliand disciple of Buddha; but this is not quite 
correct, as the great MogaUna. according to Hwen Thsang, 
was born at Kulika» 8 or 9 U (less than mile) to the south- 
west of NUlanda. This place I was able to identify with a 
ruined mound near Jagdispur, at 1^ mile to the south-west 
of the ruins of Baragaon. 

The remains at Baragaon consist of numerous masses of 
brick ruins, amongst which the most conspicuous is a row of 
lofty conical mounds running north and south. These high 
mounds are the remains of gigantic temples attached to the 
famous monastery of Niilanda. The great monastery itself 
can be readily traced by the square patches of cultivation, 
amongst a long mass of brick ruins, 1600 feet by 400 feet. 
These open spaces show the positions of the courtyards of 
the six smaller monasteries which are described by Hwen 
Thsang as being situated within one enclosure forming alto- 
gether eight courts. Five of the six monasteries were built 
by five consecutive princes of the same family, and the sixth 
by their successor, who is called king of Central India. 

To the south of the monastery there was a tank in which 
the dragon or Ndga, NUanda, was said to dwell, and the place 
was accordingly named after him, Nilanda. There still exists 
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to the south of the ruined monastery a small tank called 
Kargidya Pokhar, that answers exactly to the position of the 
N^landa tank, and which is therefore, in all probability, the 
identical pool of the Naga. 

I cannot close this account of the ancient Nglanda without 
mentioning the noble tanks which surrounded the ruins on 
all sides. To the north-east are the Gidi Pokhar and the 
Pansokar Pokhar, each nearly one mile in length ; while to the 
south there is the Indra Pokhar^ which is nearly half a mile 
in length. The remaining tanks are much smaller in size, and 
do not require any special notice. 

Indra-Sila-Guha 

From the neighbourhood of Gaya two parallel ranges of 
hills stretch towards the north-east for about 36 miles to the 
bank of the Panchdna river, just opposite the village of Giryek. 
The eastern end of the southern range is much depressed, but 
the northern range maintains its height, and ends abruptly 
in two lofty peaks overhanging the Panchlna river. The lower 
peak on the east .is crowned with a solid tower of brick-work, 
well known as Jarasaniha-ka^haiihak, or "Jarasandha's 
throne/’ while the higher peak on the west, to which the name 
of Giryek peculiarly belongs, bears an oblong terrace covered 
with the ruins of several buildings. The principal ruin would 
appear to have been a vihAr, or temple, on the highest point 
of the terrace, which was approached by a steep flight of steps 
leading through pillared rooms. 

The two peaks are connected by a steep pavement, which 
was formerly continued down to the foot of the hill opposite 
the village of Giryek. At all the commanding points and 
bends of this road are still to be seen the stone foundations 
of small brick stupas from 3 and 6 feet to upwards of 12 feet 
in diameter. At the foot of the upper slope, and within 
39 feet of Jarasandba*s Tower, a tank 100 feet square has been 
lormed. partly by excavation^ and partly by building up. 
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There is a second tank, at a short distance to the north, 
formed by the excavation of the rock for building marari«h 
Both of these tanks are now dry. 

At 2 miles to the south-west of the village of the Giryek. 
and 1 mile from Jarasandha's Tower, there is a natural cavern 
in the southern face of the mountain, about 2S0 feet above 
the bed of theBinganga rivulet. This cave, called Gidha- 
dwar, is generally believed to communicate with Jarasandha's 
Tower ; but an examination with torches proved it to be a 
natural fissure running upwards in the direction of the tower, 
but only 98 feet in length. The mouth of the cavern is 10 feet 
broad and 17 feet high ; but its height diminishes rapidly 
towards the end. The cave is filled with bats, and the air 
is oppressively warm and disagreeable, which alone is sufficient 
to prove that there is no exit to the cavern, otherwise there 
would be a draught of air right through it. Vultures swarm 
about the precipitous cliffs of pale grey horn stone, and I 
picked up their feathers in the mouth of the cave. 

The remains at Giryek, which I have just described, 
appear to me to correspond exactly with the accounts given 
by Fa-Hi.in of the '‘Hill of the Isolated Rock,” .where Indra 
questioned Buddha on forty-two points ; and with that given 
by Hwen Thsang of Indra-sitaguha, which refers to the same 
story. 

The position of Giryek corresponds so exactly, both in 
bearing and distance, with that of the hill of IndrasUa-guka, 
that I feel quite satisfied of their identity. No etymology 
has yet been proposed for the name of Giryek ; but it seems 
tome not unlikely that it is nothing more iYtm Giri + eka, 
“one hill,” that is the hill of the isolated rock of Fa-Hian. 

Both of the pilgrims mention the cave in the southern 
face of the mountain, which corresponds exactly with the 
natural cavern Gidha-dwar. which I have already described. 
Gidka-iwar, in Sanskrit Gridhradwdr, means the Vulture's 
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pus. or opening. By Hwen Thsang the cave is called Inirth 
iiU-gitka. or '‘the cave of Indra’s stone*' being thus named 
after a stone on which were delineated the 42 points on 
which Indra had questioned Buddha. Fa«Hian adds that 
Indra himself drew the marks upon the stone with his 
finger. 

According to Fa^Hian the hill of the ‘‘Isolated Reck** 
wu 8 yojanas, or 36 miles, 'to the sooth*west of PiUUi-ptilr*, 
the capital of Magadha, and 1 yojana, or 7 miles, to the eut 
of Ntlanda. Hwen Thsang visited several places on his route 
from Nilanda ; but the result of his different bearings and 
distances places Indrastla-guha at 47 li, or 7} miles, to the 
eut-south east of Nilanda. The actual distance between 
Baragaon and Giryek is about 9 miles, and the .direction is 
somewhat to the west of south west. If we read his south- 
ust aud eut bearings u south>south>east and eut*sonth* 
eut the general direction will be south-east, and the distance 
will be increased to 8 miles, which is sufficiently near the truth 
to warrant the proposed correction. 

Bilur 

To the north-eut of the isolated mountain of Giryek the 
Chinese pilgrim travelled from 150 to 160 li, or from 23 to 27 
milu. to the KapoUka, or ‘-Pigeon Monastery." Half a mile to 
the south there was a high solitary hill, on which stood a large 
ViMr of AvtdokiUskvara. surrounded by a multitude of sclup- 
tured buildinp. This place I would identify with Bihdr, 1 1 
miles to the north-north-eut of Giryek. by reading 60 ft, or 10 
miles, instead of the 160 ft of the text * In our noaps the 
name is spelt Behar, but by the people it is written and pro> 
nounced Bihdr. which is sufficient to show that it most once 
have been the site of some famous Buddhist Ftfidr. For this 

1, M. Vivien de Saint-Martin haa already noted bia tnapicion that 
the ISO to 160lioftbatextahoiiUbeSOar60«r-*HioooaTbaaag.'ili. 
SSS.noto. San Map Mo. XIL 
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reason I am strongly inclined to identify the great Vihdra of 
Avalokiieswara, which stood on the top of a hill, with the 
present Bihar, and its great isolated mountain covered with 
ruins. The hill stands to the north-west of the city of Bihir, 
with a precipitously steep cliff on its northern face, and an 
easy slope of successive ledges of rock on the southern face. 
The summit is now crowned by some Muhammadan buildings; 
but I discoverd amongst the ruins some fragments of Buddhist 
statues and votive stupas. 

To the south-east of the Pigeon Monastery the pilgrim 
travcjiled for 40 /i. or nearly 7 miles, to another monastery, 
which stood on an isolated hill. The bearing. and distance point 
to the great ruined mound of Tiljtdwa, which is exactly 7 
miles to the south-east of Bih4r. Ji/ardirfl means "Partridge 
Mound,** that is, the francolin or grey parti idge. At Titar4wa 
there Is a fine large tank, 1200 feet in length, with a con- 
siderable mound of brick ruins to the north, which from its 
square form has all the appearance of being the remains of a 
monastery. 

From this place Hwen Thsang resumed his north-easterly 
route, and at 70 W, or nearly 12 miles, he reached a large 
village on the south bank of the Ganges. But as the nearest 
point of the river is 25 miles distant, we must read 170 /i, or 
29 miles, by adding the round number of 100 /», which was 
deducted from the previous journey between Giryek and the 
Pigeon Monastery. 

I have considered these two corrections necessary, because 
Hwen Thsang specially notices the great height of the hill near 
theKj^ofi*a monastery; and as I am not aware of the existence 
of any hills to the north or north-east of Bthdr and TUardwa, 1 
am obliged to shorten the one distance and lengthen the other 
to make Hwen Thsang's account of his route tally with the 
actual features of the country. There is a hill at Shekhpura, 
about 25 miles to the east-north-east of Giryek, 665 feet in 
height, which might perhaps be the true position of the Pigeon 
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Monastery; but the adoption of this position would involve an 
alteration in the subsequent direction of the route, as well as 
in the distance, as Shekhpura, is 20 miles from the Ganges. 
For these reasons I think that the identification with Bihftr is 
preferable. In either case the village on the Ganges must be 
looked for near Daryipur, which is 34 miles due west from 
Mongir in a direct line. 

The pilgrim then proceeded to the east for 100 W, or nearly 
17 miles, to the monastery and village of Lo-in-ni4o, which 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin has identified with Rohinila'^ or 
Rohinala. on the Ganges. The actual beaiing is nearly south- 
east ; but as the pilgrim followed the course of the river, there 
must be a mistake in his text. 

27. HIRANYA PARVATA 

At 200 li, or 33 miles, to the east of Rohinala, Hwen 
Thsang reached tJ^c capital of the kingdom of I4an-na-po-fa4a, 
or Hiranya-Parvaia, that is, the '‘Golden Mountain,” Close to 
the city stood Mount Hiranya, “from which issued smoke and 
vapours that darkened the sun and moon.”“ The position of 
this hill is determined, from its proximity to the Ganges, and 
from its bearings and distances from Rohinala and Champa, to 
be Mongir, No smoke now issues from the hill, but the 
numerous hot springs in the neighbouring hills shov.» that vol- 
canic action still exists within a few miles of Mongir, These 
hot springs are mentioned by Hwen Thsang. 

The advantageous position of this isolated hill on the bank 
of the Ganges, which commanded the land route between the 
hills and the river, as well as the water route by the Ganges, 
must have led to its occupation at a very early date. Accor- 
dingly it is mentioned in the Mah4bh4rata as Moddgifi, which 
was a capital of a kingdom in eastern India, near Ranga and 

1 . Jnlien's *Hioaen Thsang,* iii, 385. 

2. IM, iii. 85-66. 
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Timrtlipta, or Bengal or Tamlok. At the time of Hwen 
Tbsang's visit the king had been lately ejected by the Raja of 
a neighbouring state. The kingdom was bounded by the 
Ganges on the north, and by great forest<clad mountains on 
the south; and as its circuit is estimated at 3000 /», or 500 
miles, it must have extended to the south as &r as the famous 
mountain of Pdrasndtha, which has an elevation of 4478 feet. 
I would therefore fix its limits as extending from Lakhi Sand 
to Sultanganj on the Ganges in the north, and from the western 
end of the Pirasntth hill to the junction of the Bartkar and 
Damuda rivers in the south. The circuit of this tract is 3S0 
miles, measured direct on the map, or upwards of 420 miles by 
road distance following the windings of the two rivers.^ 

28. CHAMPA 

From Mongir, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward for 300 It, 
or SO miles to Chen-po, or Champ&, which is an old name of the 
district of Bhagalpur. The cajHtal was situated on the Ganges 
at from 140 to ISO /*, or 23 to 2S miles, to the west of a rocky 
hill that was completely surrounded by the river. On its 
summit there was a Brahmanical temple. From this description 
it is easy to recognize the picturesque rocky island opposite 
Pathargh&la with its temple-crowned summit. As Patharghfita 
is exactly 24 miles to the east of BhAgalpur, I conclude that 
the capital of Champi must have stood either on the same site, 
or in its immediate vicinity. Gose by, on the west side, there 
still exists a large village named Champanagar, and a smaller 
one named Champapur, which most probably represent the 
actual site of the ancient capital of Champk.* 

The pilgrim estimates the circuit of ChampI at 4000 K, or 
887 miles; and as it was bounded by the Ganges on the north, 
and by Hiranya-Parvt^, or Mongir, on the west, it must have 
extended to the filiAgirathi branch of the Ganges on the east 

1. SmII^Mo.1. 

s. au. 
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and to the Daumda river on the south. Taking the two 
northern points at Jdngira and Tdiagali on the Ganges, and 
the two southern points at PdchU on the Damuda and Kalna 
on the Bhflgirathi, the length of the boundary line will be 420 
miles measured direct, or about 500 miles by road distance. 
This is so much less than the size estimated by Hwen Thsang 
that I think there must either be some mistake in the text or 
some confusion between the geographical limits of the original 
district of Champd, and its actual political boundary at the time 
of the pilgrim’s visit. We know from his journal that the king 
of Mongir, on the west of Champft, had been dethroned by a 
neighbouring raja, and that the district of K&nkjol on the east 
of Champa was then a dependency of the neighbouring king- 
dom. As Champd lies between these two districts, I infer that 
the raja of Champd was most probably the king who conquered 
them, and therefore that the large estimates of Hwen Thsang 
must include these two states to the east and west of the 
original Champl Under this view, the political boundaries 
may be stated as extending from Lakhiterai to Kdjmahal on 
the Ganges, and from the Pdrasnath Hill along the Daumda 
river to Kalna on the Bhagirathi. With these boundaries the 
circuit of Champi will be about 550 miles measured direct, or 
650 miles by road distance. 

29. KANKJOL 

From Champi the pilgrim travelled to the eastward for 
400 K, or 67 miles, to a small district named Kie-chu-u-kki-lo, 
or Kie-ching-kie4o.^ The distance and bearing bring us to the 
district of R&jmahal, which was originally called K&nkjol, after 
a town of that name which still exists 18 miles to the south of 
RAjmahal. Following the river route vii Rahalgaon (Colgong) 
and Rajmahal, the distance from Bhigalpur is just 90 miles; 
but by the direct route through the hills, vift MSpgaon and 
Bharhat. the distance is under 70 miles. As this position 


1. JnlieB'a HioaeB ThMog.' iii. 73. Sm Man No. I. 
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agrees with that of the place indicated by Hwen Thsang. I sus- 
pect that there may have been a transposition of two syllables 
in the Chinese name, and that we should read Kie-kie-chu4o, 
which is a literal transcript of Kdnkjol. In Gladwin's transla- 
tion of the 'Ayin Akbari’^ the name is read as Gungjook, but 
as all the names are given alphabetically in the original, it is 
certain that the first letter is a A; I conclude, therefore, that 
the true name is Kdnkjol, as the final / might easily be misread 
as a k. In his Gazetteer, Hamilton^ calls the place Caukjole, 
which is probably a misprint for Cankjole. He notes that the 
district of Rdjmahal was formerly ''named Akbamagar from 
its capital, and in the revenue records Caukjole, as being the 
chief military division." 

Hwen Thsang estimates the size of the district at 2000 li, 
or 333 miles, in circuit; but as it was a dependency of one of 
the neighbouring kingdoms is was probably included* as I have 
already noted, in the area of the dominant state. When 
independent, the petty state of Kdnkjol most probably com- 
prised the whole of the hill country to the south and west of 
Rijmahal, with the plains lying between the hills and the 
Bhdgiraihi river as far south as Murshid^bld. The ciricuit of 
this tract would be about 300 miles, as stated by Hwen Thsang. 

30. PAUNDRA VARDDHANA 

From Kdnkjol the pilgrim crossed the Ganges, and travel- 
ling eastward for 600 li, or 100 miles, he reached the kingdom 
oi Pun~na-fa~tan~na,^ This name M. Stanislas Julien renders 
as Paundra-Varddhana, and M. Vivien de Saint-Martin identi- 
fies it with Bardwdn. But Bardwdn is to the south of the last 
station, and on the same side of the Ganges, besides which its 
Sanskrit name is Varddhamdna. The difference in the direction 
of the route might be a mistake, as we have found in several 


1 *Ayin Akbtri.' ii. 178. 

2. 'Cazettrrr of India/ in v. RSjmahal. 

3. Jiilien's dliouen Thsang/ Hi. 74. See Map No. I. 
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previous instances; but the other differences are, I think, 
absolutely fatal to the identification of Bardw&n with the place 
noted by Hwen Thsang. I would propose Pubna, which is just 
100 miles from Kdnkjol, and on the opposite bank of the 
Ganges, but its direction is nearly south-east instead of east. 
The Chinese syllables may represent either Punya Varddhana^ 
or Paundra Varddhana; but the latter must be the true name, 
as it is mentioned in the native history of Kashmir’ as the 
capital of JayatUa, Raja of Gau., who reigned from a. d. 782 to 
813. In the spoken dialects the name would be shortened 
from Ponbardhan to Pobadhan, from which it is an easy step to 
Pubna, or Pobna, as some of the people now pronounce it. 
Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the kingdom at 4000 /i, 
or 667 miles, which agrees exactly with the dimensions of the 
tract of the country bounded by the Mahanadi on the west, the 
Tista and Brahmaputra on the east, and the Ganges on the 
south. 


31. JAJHOTI 

Hwen Thsang places the kingdom of Chi-chi-to at 1000 /t, 
or 167 miles, to the north-east of Ujain. As the first and 
second syllables of this name are represented by different 
Chinese characters,* it is certain that the pilgrim must have 
intended them to be the equivalents of two distinct Indian 
characters. This requirement is fully met by identifying 
Chi-Chi-to with the kingdom of JajhoH, or Jajhaoti, mentioned 
by Abu Rihan, who calls the capital Kajurdhah,* and places 
it at 30 parasangs, or about 90 miles, to the south-east of 
Kanoj. The true direction, however, is almost due south, and 

1. 'Raja ’ '-ngini/ iv. 421. Sec also the Quart. Orient. Mag. ii. 
168. for an account of Pundra-desa, taken by H. H. Wilson from the 
Rrlhmarida f«:ctioQ of the Bhavishya PurAoa. The greater part of the 
provjnc*^ was to the north of the Ganges, including Gauda. Pabna, etc. 

2. jiiiicn's 'Iliouen Thsang.* Index iii. 530.. 408. See Map No. I. 

Keinaud. 'Fragment Arabes.' etc., p. 106. 
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the distance about twice 30 parasangs, or 180 miles. This 
capital was actually visited by Ibn Batuta in A. D. 1335« who 
calls it Khaj^ra,^ and describes it as possessing a lake about 
1 mile in length, which was surrounded by idol temples. These 
are still standing at Khajurdho, and they form perhaps the 
most magnificent group of Hindu temples that is now to be 
found in northern India. 

From these accounts of Abu RihAn and Ibn Batuta, it is 
evident that the province of Jajhoii corresponded with the 
modern district of Bundelkhand. The Chinese pilgrim esti- 
mates the cycuit of CWcAf/o at 4000/1. or 667 miles, which 
would form a square about 167 miles to each side. Now 
Bundelkhand in its widest extent is said to have comprised all 
the country to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the 
Betwa river on the west of the temple of Vinihyaodsini-Deoi 
on the east, including the districts of Chdnderi Sdgar, and 
BUhari near the sources of the Narbada on the south. But 
these are also the limits of the ancient country of the Jajhotiya 
Brahmans, which, according to Buchanan's information.* 
extended from the Jumna on the north to the Narbada on the 
south, and from Urcha on the Betwa river in the west, to the 
Bundela Nala on the east. The last is said to be small stream 
which falls into the Ganges near Banftras. and within two 
stages of Mirzapur. During the last twenty-five years I have 
traversed this tract of country repeatedly in all directions and 
I have found the Jajhotiya Brahmans distributed over the 
whole province, but not a single family to the north of the 
Jumna or to the west of the Betwa. I have found them at 
Barwa Sigar near Urcha on the Betwa. at Mohda near Hamir- 
poor on the Jumna, at Rajnagar and Khajur&ho near the 
Kane river, and at Udaipoor, Path&ri and Bran, between 
Chtoderi and Bhilsa. In Chftnderi itself there are also Jajho* 

1. Dr. Lee's translation, p. 162; where the name is read as Kajward, 
but the original Persian characters read Ka;fwi. 

2. 'Eastern India, ii. 452. 
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tiya Baniyas, which alone is almost sufficient to show that the 
name is not a common family designation, but a descriptive 
term of more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the 
name of Jajhotiya from Yajur-hoia, an observance of the 
Yajur*ved; but as the name is applied to the Baniyas, or grain- 
dealers, as well as to the Brahmans, I think it almost certain 
that it must be a mere geographical designation derived from 
the name of their country, Jajhoti. This opinion b confirmed 
by other well-known names of the Brabmanical tribes as 
Kanojiya from Ksluo] I Gsur from Gaur; Sarwariya or Sarju^ 
Pdria from Sarjupar, the opposite bank of the Sarju river; 
Dravira from Dravira in the Dakhan, MaiUdla from Mithila, 
etc. These examples are sufficient to show the prevalence of 
geographical names amongst the division of the Brabmanical 
tribes, and as division is found most numerobsly in the pro- 
vince from which it derives its name, I conclude with some 
certainty that the country in which the Jajhotiya Brahmans 
preponderate must be the actual province of Jajhoti. 

Khajurdho is a small village of 162 houses, containing 
rather less than 1000 inhabitants. Amongst these there are 
single houses of seven different divisions of the Jajhotiya Brah- 
mans, and eleven houses of Chftndel Raj puts, the chief of whom 
claim descent from Raja Paramll Deo, the antagonist of the 
famous Prithi Raj. The village is surrounded on all sides by 
temples and ruins; but these are more thickly grouped in three 
separate spots on the west, north, and south-east. The western 
group, which consists entirely of Brabmanical temples, is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Sibsilgar, a narrow sheet of water, 
about three-qu(« iters of a mile in length from north to south in 
the rainy season, but not more than 600 feet square during the 
dry season. It is three-quarters of a mile from the village, 
and the same distance from the northern group of ruins and 
ii;ll mile from the south-eastern group of Jain temples. 
AJtv. ^’ethcr, the ruins cover about one square mile; but as 
there are no remains of any kind between the western group 
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and the Khajor Stgar, the boundary of the ancient city conid 
not have extended beyond the west bank of the lake. On the 
other three sides of the lake, the mins are all continuous, 
extending over an oblong space 4500 feet in length from north 
to south, and 2500 feet in breadth from east to west, with a 
circuit of 14,000 feet, or nearly 3| miles. This corresponds 
almost exactly with the size of the capita] as recorded by 
Hwen Thsang in A. D. 641, but at some later period the city of 
Khajuiiho was extended to the east and south as far as the 
Kurar Nala, when it had a circuit of not less than 3^ miles. 
As Mahoba must have been about the same size as Khajuriho, 
it is doubtful which of the two was the capital at the time of 
Hwen Thsang's visit. But as the very name of Mahoba, or 
Mahotsavanagara, the ‘‘City of the great Jubilee,*' is specially 
connected with the rise of the Ch&ndel dynasty, I think it 
most probable that Khajur&ho must have been the capital of 
the earlier dynasty of Jajhotiya Brahmans;- and therefore it 
must have been the capital of JajhoA at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit. But as it is upwards of 300 miles from 
Ujain, or just double the distance mentioned by the pUgrim, 
his 1000 H must be increased to 2000 U, or 333 miles, 
to make it accord with the actual measurement. It is a 
curious fact that Abu Rihtn’s distance from Kanoj is also in 
defect in the same proportion ; and this agreement suggests 
that the probable cause of both errors must be the same, 
namely, the excessive length of the kos of Bundelkhand, 
which is a little over 4 miles, or exactly double the ordinary 
kos of northern India. 

Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the kingdom of 
Jajhoti at 4000 li or, 667 miles. To meet these large dimen- 
sions it must have comprised the whole tract of country 
lying between the Sindh and the Tons, from the Ganges on 
the north to Nya Sarai and Bilhari on the south. This tract 
includes the famous fort of Kalinjar, which became the 
permanent capital of the Chftndel Rajas after the occupation 
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of Mahoba by the Muhammadans, and the strong fortress of 
Chflnderi, which became the Muhammadan capital of eastern 
Malwa, after the desertion of the old city of Buri ChAnderi. 

Mahoba 

The ancient city of Mahoba is situated at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur, at the 
junction of the Betwa and Jumna, 34 miles to the north of 
Khajurftho. Its name is a contraction of Mahotsava^nafara, or 
the '‘City of the great festival,” which was celebrared there by 
Chandra Varmma, the founder of the ChAndel dynasty. It is 
said to have been 6 yojanas long and 2 broad, which is only the 
usual exaggeration of silly story-tellers for a large city. At its 
greatest extent, according to my observation, it could never 
have exceeded 1^ mile in length, from the small castle of Rai- 
kot on the west, to the Kalyin S4gar on the east. It is about 
1 mile in breadth, which would give a circuit of 5 miles, but an 
area of only 1 square mile, as the south-west quarter is occu- 
pied by the Madan S&gar. Its population, therefore, at the 
most flourishing period, must have been under 1,00,000 persons, 
even allowing as high an average at one person to every 300 
square feet. In 1843, when I resided at Mahoba for about six 
weeks, there were only 756 inhabited houses, with a population 
less than 4000 persons; since then the place has somewhat 
increased, and is now said to possess 900 houses, and about 
SOOO inhabitants. 

Mahoba is divided into three distinct portions: — 1st, 
Mahoba, or the city proper, to the north of the hill; 2nd, 
Bihtarukila, or the inner fort, on the top of the hill; and the 
3r(J, Dariba, or the city to the south of the hill. To the west 
of the city lies the great lake of Kirat Sdgar, about 1 ( mile in 
circumference, which was ronstructed by KirUi Varmma, who 
reigned from A. D. 1065 i 4u85. To the sou^h is the Madan 
Sdgar, about 3 miles in circuit, which was constructed by 
Madana Varmma, who ragned from A. d. 1130 to 1165. To 
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the east is the small lake of Kalyftn Siggr, and beyond it lies 
the large deep lake of Vijay S&gar, which was constructed by 
Ftyaya Pd/a. who ruled from A. d. 1045 to 1005. The last is 
the largest of Mahoba lakes, being not less than 4 miles in 
circuit, but the most picturesque of all sheets of water in the 
beautiful lake district of Bundelkhand is the Madan SIgar. 
On the west it is bounded by the singularly rugged granite hill 
of Gokdr, on the north by ranges of ghits and temples at 
the foot of the old fort, and on the south-east by three rocky 
promontories that jut boldly out in the middle of lake. Near 
the north side there is a rocky island, now covered with ruined 
buildings; ^nd towards the north-west corner there are two old 
granite temples of the Chlndel princes, one altogether ruined, 
but the other still standing lofty and erect in the midst of the 
waters after the lapse of 700 years. 

The traditional story of the foundation of Mahoba was 
originally given by the bard Chand, and has been copied by the 
local annalists.^ According to the legend, the Chandels are 
sprung from HmOnati, daughter of Hem-raj, the Brahman 
Purohit of Indrajit, Gahirwar Raja of Baniras. Hemivati was 
very beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the 
Riti Tliab, she was seen and embraced by Chandrama, the god 
of the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies, Hemi- 
vati cursed him. "Why do you curse me?" said Chandrama, 
"your son will be Lord of the Earth, and from him will spring 
a thousand branches." Hemlvati inquired. How shall my dis- 
honour be effaced, when I am without a husband’" "l-'ear 
not," replied Chandram4, "your son will be born on the bank 
of the Karnavati river: then take him to Khajuraya, and offer 
him as a gift, and perform a sacrifice. In Mahoba he will reign, 
and will become a great king. He will possess the philosopher’s 
stone, and will turn iron into gold. On the hill of Kdlinjar he 

I. The portion of Cband'spoemwhichtr^atsofthetvar wit'ith' 
Ch .ndel Raja rarmSl (or ParamSrddi Deva), and of the .iritis. ;);*• 
Chandels, is named Mahoba-Khani. 
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irill build a fort; idien your son is 16 years of age, you must 
parformaBMads/agtowipeaway your disgrace, and then 
leave Banlras to live at KUiojar.*' 

Aocording to this prophecy, Hemlvati’s child, like another 
Chandrami, was bom on Monday the 11th of the waxing moon 
of Vaisdkh on the bank of KamamAi, the modem JCayda, or 
Kane river of the maps. * Then Chandrami attended by all 
the gods, performed a “great festival” (MahtAtma), when 
Vfihaspati wrote his horoscope, and the child was named 
Chandra Vaima. At 16 yeara of age he killed a tiger, when 
Chandrami apppeared to him and presented him with the 
philosopher's stone, and taught him polity {rajnit^. Then he 
built the fort of KUinjar, after which he went to Kkarjtarpur, 
where he performed a sacrifice (Jag or Ttajt^a) .to do away 
with his mother's shame, and built 85 temples. Then Chandra* 
vati RIni and all the other queens sat at tire feet of Hemivati, 
and her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly he went to Makot- 
aaoa. or Mahoba, the place of Chandraml's “great festival.*' 
which he made his capital. 

The date of this event is variously stated by the difierent 
authorities : but according to the genealogies fumbbed by 
the inscriptions, the most probable period for the establish- 
ment .of the Chindel dynasty, and the foundation of Mahoba, 
is about A. D. 800. 


32. MAHBSWAltArintA 

From Jajhoti the Chinese pilgrim proceeded to the north for 
900 U. or ISO miles, to Uo-kiskiJa4o-pu4o, or Mahatmarparat 
the Ung of which was likewise a Brahman. As a northern direc- 
tion would conduct us to the neighbourhood of Kanoj, I con- 
clude that there is probably a mistake in the bearing. I would; 

1. In some of the mannicripte the name of the river ie written 
end XtrwMeefi. The former is no donbt the otisiaal of Arrian's 
ifnfNM, which has perhaps been aitered from Kiama$. 
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therefore, propose to read 900 U, or ISO miles, to the south, in 
which position stands the old town of iitnJsU, which was 
also called Maheskmafipura.*^ This was the original capital 
of the country on the Upper Narbada, which was afterwards 
supplanted by Tripuri, or Ttwar, Smiles from Jabalpur. 
The name is old, as the 'Mahawanso' mentions that the Thero 
Mahadeva was sent to Mahesa-Mandala, in the time of Asoka, 
240 B. c.* The products of the country are said to have 
those of Ujain, which is sufficient proof that Maheswara could 
not have been anywhere to the north of Jajhoti, as the light- 
coloured soil about Gwalior and in the Gangetic Doib are quite 
diffei^nt from the black soil around Ujain. For these reasons, 
I am inclined to identify Maheshmatipura on the upper 
Narbada, with the Maheswarapura of Hwen Thsang. The 
kingdom was 3000 ft. or 500 miles, in circuit. With these 
dimensions, its boundaries may be fixed approximately as 
extending from Dumoh and Leoni on the west, to the sources 
of the Narbada on the east. 


33. UJAIN 

Hwen Thsang describes the cajMtal of Ushe-yen-na, or 
U/;aytK», as 30 U, or 5 miles, in circuit, which is only a little 
less than its size at the present day. The kingdom was 6000 
It, or 1000 miles, in circuit. To the west it was bounded by 
the kingdom of Malwa, with its capital of DhOra-^agar, or 
Dh6r within SO miles of Ujain. The territory of Ujain could 
not therefore have extended westward beyond the Chambal 
river, but to the north it must have been bounded 
by the kingdoms of Mathura and Jaihoti ; to the east by 
Maheswarapura, and to the sooth by the Sitpura moutains 
running between the Narbada and the Tapti. Within these 
limits, that is from Ranthambiwar and Burh&npur on the 
west, to Dumoh and Seoni on the east, the circuit of the 
territory assigned to Ujain is about 900 miles.* 


1. Steeman. Joan. AsUt. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 622. 

2. Turnovr's ‘Mahawauo.’ p. 71. 

3. Jnlien s 'Hiouen Tbaang,’ iii. 167. See Map No. 1 
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The kingdom of Ujain was under the rule of a Brahman 
Raja, like the two neighbouring states of JtghaU and 
Maheswarapura ; but the king of JaJhoti was a Bnddhist» 
while the other two kings were Brahmanists. To the west, 
the king of Malwa was a staunch Buddhist. But the Mo-Uh 
po, or Malwa, of Hwen Thsang is limited to the western half 
of the ancient province, the eastern half forming the Brak* 
manical kingdom of Ujain. As the political divisions of the 
province thus correspond with its religons di^ons, it mhy 
fairly be inferred that the rupture was caused by religious 
dissensions. And further, as the western or Buddhist i»«it 
of the province still retained the ancient name of Malwa. 1 
conclude that the Brahmanists were the seceders^ and that 
the kingdom of Ujain was a recent Brahmankal offshoot from 
the old Buddhist kingdom of Malwa. Similarly, I bdieve 
Maheswarapnra must hay,e been a Brahmanical offshoot fnyn 
the great Buddhist kingdom ot Kosala, or Berar, whkh will 
be described hereafter. In Ujain, there were several doaa iM 
of monasteries, but at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, there 
were only three or four not in ruins, whic' gave shelter to 
about 900 monks. The temples of the gods were very 
numerous, and the king himself was well versed in the heretical 
books of the Brahmans. 


34. MALAWA 

The capital of Mo4a-po, or Malwa, is described by Hwen 
Thsang as situated to the south-easf of the river Mthho, or 
Mahi, and at about 2000 U. or 333 miles, to north-west 
of Bharoch.> In this case both bearing and distance are 
erroneous, as Malwa lies to the north-east of Bhtroch, 
from which the source of the river Mahi is only 150 miles 
distant. I would therefore read 1000 U, or 107 miles, 
to the north-east, which corresponds almost exacty with 
the position of DhUranagara, or Dhdr, one of the old capitals 

1. Jnlim's 'HioiMa Thiaiis,* iii. 155. 
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of Malwa. The present town of Dhftr is about three-quarters 
of a mile in length, by half a mile in breadth, or miles in 
circumference; but as the citadel is outside the town, the 
whole circuit of the place connot be less than 3} miles. The 
limits of the pro^dnce are estimated at 6000 /», or 1000 miles. 
To the westward there were two dependencies of Malwa, 
named Kh$ddt with a circuit of 3000 li or 500 miles, and 
Anandapura, with a circuit of 2000 ff, or 333 miles, besides 
an independent state, named Vadaru with a circuit of 6000 /i, 
or 1000 miles. All these have to be squeezed into the tract 
of country lying between Kachh and Ujain, on the west and 
east, Gurfara and Bairdt on the north, and Balabhi and 
MaMrAshtra on the south, of which the extreme boundaries 
are not more than 1350 miles in circuit. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the dependencies must have been included by 
the pilgrim within the limits of the ruling state. I would 
accordingly assign to Malwa and its dependencies the southern 
half of the tract just mentioned, and to Vadri, the northern 
half. The limits of Malwa would' thus be defined, by Vadari 
on the north, Balabhi on the west, Ujain on the east, and 
Maharashtra on the south. The circuit of this tract, extending 
from the mouth of the Bands river, in the Ran of Kachh, to 
the Chambal, near Mondisor, and from the Sahyddri 
mountains, between Ddmdn and Mdligdm, to the Tapti river, 
below Burhdnpur, is about 850 miles measured on the map, 
or nearly 1000 miles by road distance. According to Abu 
Rihdn, ’ the distance of the city of Dhdr from the Narabada 
was 7 parasangs, and thence to the boundary of Mahrai-das, 18 
parasangs. This proves that the territory of Dhdr must have 
extended as far as the Tapti, on the south. 

Hwen Thsang mentions that there were two kingdoms 
in India that were specially esteemed for the study of the 
Buddhist religion, namely, Magadha in the north-east, and 


I. Reinaadf •Fragments Arabes ct Pexsans,' p, 109. 
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Malwa in the south-west. In accordance with this fact he 
notes, that there were many hundreds of monasteries in Malwa, 
and no less than twenty thousand monks of the school of 
the Sammatiyas. He mentions, also, that 60 years previous 
to his visit, Malwa had been governed for 50 years by a 
powerful king, named Silddilya, who was a staunch Buddhist. 

35. KHEDA 

The district of Kie-cha. or Kheda, is placed by Hwen 
Thsang at 300 /«. or 50 miles to the north-west of Malwa. ^ 
As both M. Stanislas Julien and M. Vivien de Saint>Martin 
render Kie-cha by Khacha, which they identify in the peninsula 
of Kachh, I am bound to state the ground on which I venture 
to propose a different reading. On looking over the other 
names in which the peculiar symbol cha is used, I find that 
it occurs in the well-known names of Pdiali-puira and Kukkuid, 
where it represents the cerebral t, and again in Oxhadi, which 
M. Julien renders by andM.de Saint-Martin identifies 

with the desert region of the Thai, or Thar, Consistently, 
therefore, the name of Kiexha should be rendered Khe-ia. 
Now Kheda is the true Sanskrit form of Kaira, a large town 
of Gujarat, situated between Ahmad&b&d and Khambay ; and 
I would therefore identify the pilgrim's Kie-cha with Kheda. 
It is true that Hwen Thsang's recorded distance is only 300 
li, but there are so many mistakes in the bearings and 
distances of this part of the pilgrim's journey, that I have no 
hesitation in proposing a correction of the text, by reading 
1300 li, or 217 miles, which is very nearly the exact distance 
between Kaira and Dh4r. When we remember that the 
province of Malwa was bounded on the east, within 25 miles* 
by the independent territory of Ujain, it is difficult to perceive 
how there could have been any other state within 50 miles 
of Dh&r. otherwise the territory of Malwa would have been 
compressd to a breadth of about 50 miles, between Ujain and 

1. julien's *Hiouen Thsaog/ lii. 161. 
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Khedt. But this difficulty is removed by adopting my proposed 
correction, by which the district of Kheda becomes the extreme 
western division of the kingdom of Malwa. Hwen Thsang 
estimates its circuit at 2000 li, or SOO miles, a size which 
agrees very well with the probable limits of the district of 
Kaira, which may be stated as extending from the bank of 
the SAbarmati on the west, to the great bend of the Mahi river 
on the north-east, and to Baroda in the south. In shape it is 
a rough square. 


36. anandapusa 

Hwen Thsang places 0.naHJo.pu.lo. or Anandapura, at 
700 /s, or 117 miles, to the north-west of Vtdlabhi.^ This 
town has been identified by M. Viven de Saint-Martin with 
BafNAger, on the authority of the KalpaSuira of the Jains; 
but the bearing is to the east of north, and the distance is 
ISO miles, or 900 ft. Barnagar has already been mentioned 
as the Sanskrit Vadapura, or Barpur. The district was 
2000 it, or 333 miles, in extent, and was a dependency of 
Malwa. This estimate of its size will be fully met by limiting 
its territory to the triangular tract lying between the mouth 
of the Bands river on the west, and the Sdbarmati river on 
the east. 


37. VAOARI, OR EDER 

On leaving Malwa, Hwen Thsang travelled first to the 
south-west to the “confluence of two seas," and then turning 
to the north-west reached O-dim-li, or Vadari,* the whole 
distance being between 2400 and 2500 li. or between 400 and 
417 miles. By the term "confluence of two seas," I under- 
stand the meeting of the waters of the southern and western 
seas in the Gulf of Khambay. The town of Surat, or the 
ancient Surpdraka near the mouth of the Tapti, may be 
considered as the entrance of the gulf; and as it lies to the 

1. Juilen’s ‘Hioaea Thiaiig,' iii. 164. 

2. nu. ilL 160. 
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south'West of Dh&r, it was probably this point that was first 
visited by Hwen Thsang. The distance is just 200 miles. 
From Surat to Eder the distance is the same, but the direction 
is to the east of north ; I would, therefore, read north>ea.st 
instead of north-west, and the position of Eitr will then 
correspond sufficiently well with that of Hwen Thsang's O-cha- 
li or Vadari. I am ignorant of the Sanskrit name of Eder, but 
it seems highly probable that the city of Vadari mentioned 
in the Basantgarh inscription' is the same place. In the 
middle of the eleventh century Vadari was the capital of a 
chiefship in the neighbourhood of Vadapura or Bamagar, 
which lies 30 miles to the westward of Eder, and on the 
opposite side of the SIbarmati river. The royal family claimed 
descent from Raja Bhava-Gupta, “who was a great warrior 
and the illuminator of his line.*' This Bhava ot Bkaba I 
believe to be the same as the Bov or Bappa of the Sitodiya 
annalists of Udaypur, whose immediate predecessors for several 
generations were the Rajas of Eder. As Bappa lived in the 
beginning of the eighth century, the date of his predecessors, 
the Rajas of Eder, agrees exactly with the period of Hwen 
Thsang's visit. For these reasons I think that there are fair 
grounds for the identification of Eder with the Vadari of the 
inscription, as well as with, the Otidi, or Vadari of the Chinese 
pilgrim. 

The size of the province is estimated at 6000 li, or 1000 
miles, in circuit. This large extent shows that Atali or Vadari 
must have comprised the whole of the unassigned tract of 
country lying between Vairit on the north, Gurjjara on the 
west, Ujain on the east, and Malwa on the south. Its 
boundaries, therefore, must have been Ajmer and Ranthambhor 
to the north, the Loni and Chfimbal rivers on the east and 
west, and the Malwa frontier on the south, from the mouth of 
the BanSs river in the Ran of Kachh to the Chftmbal near 


1. Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, x. 868. 
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Mandisor. The circuit of these limits is about 900 miles 
measured on the map, or 1000 miles by road distance. 

In Pliny's account of the different nations to the eastward 
of the Lower Indus I find the following passage, which would 
seem to apply to Eder and the surrounding districts. ‘ "Next 
the Narea, who are bounded by CapUalia, the loftiest mountain 
of India, on the other side of which the people dig up much 
gold and silver. Beyond them are the Oratura (or Grata), 
whose king has only ten elephants, but a large force of 
infantry, (and) the Varetata (or Suratatata), whose king has 
no elephants, but a strong force of horse and foot. (Then) 
the Odombara" etc. The last nation has already been 
identified with the people of Kaehh, and the high mountain 
of Capitalia can only be the holy Arhuda, or Mount Abu, which 
rises to more than 5000 feet above the sea. The Nare* 
must therefore be the people of Sarui, op the "country of 
reeds," as nor and sar are synonymous terms for a "reed. 
The country of Sarfii is still famous for its reed arrows. 

The Oratura I would identify with the people of Vadapura, 
or Barpur, which is the same name as Bamagar. By reading 
» instead of r in the Greek original of Oratura, the name 
will become Orapura, which is the same as Barpur, or 
Vadapura. The last name in Pliny's list is Varetata, which 
I would change to Vitareta, by the transposition of two 
letters. This spelling is countenanced by the termination of 
the various reading of Suaratarata, which is found in some 
editions. It is quite possible however, that the Suaratarata 
may be intended for the Surtehtras. The famous Var»ha 
Mihira mentions the SurdsMras and Bddaras together, amongst 
the people of the south-west of India.* These Badaras must 
therefore be the people of BOdari, or Vadari. 

1. Nat. Hist., vi. c. 23. 

2. Dr. Kern’s 'Brihat Sanhita,* xiv. 19. 
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I understand the name of Vaiari to denote a district 
abounding in the Baiari, or B^-tree (Jujube), which is very 
common in southern Rajputana. For the same reason I should 
look to this neighbourhood for the ancient Sauvtfa, which I 
take to be the true form of the famous Sophir or Ophir, as 
Sauvira is only another name of the Vadari, or B^r-tree, as well 
as of its juicy fruit. Now Sohr is the Coptic name of India at 
the present day ; but the name must have belonged originally 
to that part of the Indian coast which was frequented by the 
merchants of the West. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that this was in the Gulf of Khambay; which from time im- 
memorial has been the chief seat of Indian trade with the West. 
During the whole period of Greek history this trade was almost 
monopolized by the famous city of Barygaza,- or BhAroch, at 
the mouth of the Narbada river. About the fourth century some 
portion of it was diverted to the new capital of Balabhi, in the 
peninsula of Gujaiit ; in the middle ages it was shared with 
Khambay at the head of the gulf, and in modern times with 
Surat, at the mouth of the Tapti. 

If the name of Sauvira was derived, as I suppose, from the 
prevalence of the Ber-tree, it is probable that it was only 
another appellation for the province of Badari, or £der, at the 
head of the Gulf of Khambay. This, indeed, is the very posi- 
tion in which we should expect to find it, according to the 
ancient inscription of Rudra DAma, which mentions Sindhu* 
Sauvira immediately after Surdshtra and Bhdrukachha, and 
just before KwAura, Apcranta, and Nishada,^ According to 
this arrangement, Sauvira must have been to the north of 
SurAshtra and BhAroch, and to the south of Nishada, or just 
where I have placed it, in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu. 
Much the same locality is assigned to Sauvira in the Vishnu 
PurAna: 'Tn the extreme west are the SaurAshtras, Suras, 
Abhiras, Arbudas; the Kanishas and Malavas dwelling along 
the Paripatra mountains; the Sauviras, the Saindhavas, the 

L Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bombay, vii. 120. 
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Htoas, the SUwas, the people of Sakala, the Madras, etc In 
this enumeration we find mention of nearly every known dis- 
trict lying around Vadari, or Eder, on the east, west, north, 
and south. But there is no notice of Vadari itself, nor of 
Kheda. nor of Khambay, nor of Analwira, from which I infer 
that Sauvira most probably included the whole of these places. 
Vadari, or Sauvira, w'as therefore equivalent to southern 
RAjputAna. 

In this Septuagint translation of the Bible, the Hebrew 
Ophir is always rendered by S6phir. This spelling was perhaps 
adopted in deference to the Egyptian or Coptic name of Sofir. 
The earliest mention of the name is in the Book of Job, where 
the *'gold of Ophir** is referred to as of the finest quality.' At 
a later date of the ships of Huram, king of Tyrep ^'wcnt with 
the servants of Solomon to Ophir, and took thence 450 talents 
of gold, and brought them to King Solomon.*'* The gold of 
Ophir is next referred to by Isaiah, who says, *T will make a 
man more precious than gold, even a man than the golden 
wedge of Ophir.'** The word here translated 'wedge* means a 
Mongue, or ingot;* and I infer that the wedge of gold of 50 
shekels weight that was concealed by Achan,* was most 
probably one of the ingots of Ophir. 

It now remains to show that the district of Vadari, or 
Eder, which I have suggested as the most probable representa- 
tive of Ophir, has been, and still is one of the gold producing 
countries of the world. The evidence on this point, though 
meagre, is quite clear. The only ancient testimony which I 
can produce is that of Pliny, who describes the people dwelling 
on the other side of mount Capitalia (or Abu), as possessing 

1. Wilson's translation, edited by Hall, book ii. 3 ; vol. ii. p. 133. 

2. C. xxii 24. and zzvii. 16. 

»S. 2 Chron. viii. 18. In 1 Kings lx. 28, the amount is 420 talents. 

4. C. xii. 12. 

5. Joshua viL 21. 
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^extensive mines of gold and silver/’* At the present day the 
Aravali range is the only part of India in which sUver is found 
in any quantity, while the beds of its torrents still produce 
gold, of which many fine specimens may be seen in the India 
mosenm. 

Bat if the gulf of Khambay was the great emporium of 
Indian trade with the West, it is not necessary that the gold 
for which it was famous should have been produced in the 
district itself. At the present day, Bombay, which is on the 
same western coast, exports the produce of two inland districts, 
the opium of MUwa and the cotton of Berar. Wherever the 
emporium of commerce may have been, to that point the gold 
of India would have flowed naturally, in exchange for the 
commodities of the West. 

EASTERN INDIA 

In the seventh century the division of Eastern India 
comprised Assam and Bengal proper, together with the Delta 
of the Ganges, Sambhalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. Hwen 
Thsang divides the province into six kingdoms, which he calls 
Kdmarupa, Samatata, Tamralipii, Kirana Suvama, Odra, and 
Gaf^am,* and under these names I will now proceed to 
describe them. 


I. Ki^ARUPA 

From Panudra Varddhana, or Pubna, in Middle India, 
the Chinese pilgrim proceeded for 900 /t, or ISO miles, to the 
east, and crosang a great river, entered Kia-moden-po, •'r 
Kdmarupa, which is the Sanskrit name of Assam.* The 
territory is estimated at 10,000 li, or 1667 miles, in circuit. 
This large extent shows that it must have comprised the 

1. Hist. Mat. vi. 2S "Hujns incobe, alio latere, late aurlet argent! 
■etallafodtaat.** 

1 See Map Mo. 1. 

S. Jnlion’t 'Hioaea Thsaaf,* UL 7S. 
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whole valley of the BrahmAputra river, or modem Assam, 
together with Kusa-VihAra, and ButAn. The valley of the 
Brahmf; 'it ra was anciently divided into three tracts, which 
may be described as the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
districts, namely, Sadiya, Assam proper, and Kdmrup. 
As the last was the most powerful state, and also the nearest 
to the rest of India, its name came into general use to denote 
the whole valley. Kusa^Vihdra was the western division of 
Kamrup proper ; and as it was the richest part of the country, 
it became for some time the residence of the rajas, whose capi- 
tal, called Kamatipura, gave its name to the whole province.^ 
But the bid capital of Kdmrup is said to have been GohaH» 
on the south bank of the BrahmAputra. Now, Kamaiiputa^ 
the capital of Kusa*Vihdra, is exactly ISO miles, or 900 /t, 
from Pubna,* but the direction is due north ; while Gohati 
is about twice that distance, or say 1900 li, or 317 miles, from 
Pubna, in a north-east direction. As the position of the 
former agrees exactly with the distance recorded by the 
pilgrim, it is almost certain that it must have been the capital 
of Kdmrup in the seventh century. This would seem to be 
confirmed by the fact that the language of the people differed 
but slightly from that of Central India. It was therefore not 
Assamese, and consequently I infer that the capital visited by 
Hwen Thsang was not Gohati^ in the valley of the BrahmA- 
putra, but Kamaiipura^ in the Indian district of Kusa-VihAra. 
The great river crossed by the pilgrim would therefore be 
the Tts/n, and not the BrahmAputra. 

On the east KAmrup touched the frontiers of the south- 
western barbarians of the Chinese province of Shu ; but the 
route was difficult, and occupied two months. On the south- 
east the forests were full of wild elephants, which is still the 
case at the present day. The king was a Brahman, named 
BhAskara Varmma, who claimed descent from the god 

1. 'Ayin Akbari,' ii. 3. Kawrup, which is also called Kamtah** 

2. See Map No. 1. 
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NIrlyana, or Vishnu, and his family had occupied the throne 
for one thousand generations. He was a staunch Buddhist, and 
accompanied Harsha Varddhana in his religious procession 
from Pataliputra to Kanoj, in a.d. 643. 

2. SAMATATA 

The capital of the kingdom of Samatata, or Sm-mo4a-cka, 
is placed at from 1200 to 1300 li, or from 200 to 217 miles, 
to the south of Kftmrnp, and 900 U, or ISO miles, to the 
east of Timralipti, or Tamluk.* The first position corresponds 
almost exactly with Jasar, or Jessore, which is most probably 
the place intended. The bearing and distance from Tamlnk 
would take us to the uninhabited part of the Sundari-muia, 
or Sundarbans, between the Huranghftta river and Bakarganj. 
But in a country so much intersected by watercourses as 
Lower Bengal, the road distance is about one-fourth greater 
t han ^e direct distance, measured on the map. Thus, 
Jessore, which is 103 miles from Dhakka, and 77 miles from 
Calcutta by toad, is only 82 and 62 miles distant from them 
by direct measurement. Accordingly, Hwen Thsang’s distance 
of 150 miles by route will not be more than J 20 miles by 
direct measurement on the map, which is only 20 miles in 
excess of the actual direct distance between Jessore and 
Tamlnk. But as Tamluk is not approachable- by land from 
the east, the pilgrim must have travelled at least one-half of 
the route by water, and his distance of 150 miles may be 
a cce p ted as a fair estimate of the mixed route by land and 
water, which could not be actually measured. The name of 
Jasar, or "The Bridge.” which has now supplanted the ancient 
name of if ero/f, shows the nature of the country, which is so 
completely intersected by deep watercourses, that before 
the construction of the present roads and bridges, the chief 
communication was by boats. Mur alt, or Jasaf. is most 
probably the Gauge regia of Ptolemy. 

1. Julien's ‘Hioaea Thnng,’ UL 81. SMKapNo. 1. 
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The country of Samaiaia is mentioned in the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar,* in which it is 
coupled with Kimrup and NepU. It is mentioned also in 
the geographical list of Varftha Mihira, who lived in the 
beginning of the sixth century.* According to Professor 
Lassen, the name signifies *'bas pa 3 rs littoral,” which accords 
exactly with Hwen Thsan's description of it as a low, moist 
country on the seashore. The inhabitants were short and 
black, as is the case at the present day with the people of 
Lower Bengal. From all these concurrent facts, it is certain 
that Samatata must be the Delta of the Ganges ; and as the 
countryis described as 3000 ti, or 500 miles, in circuit, it 
must have included the whole of the present Delta, or 
triangular tract between the BhAgirathi river and the main 
stream of the Ganges. 

Hwen Thsang mentions several countries lying to the 
east of Samataia, but as he gives only the general bearings 
and not the distances, it is not easy to identify the names. 
The first place is Ski4i-cha~(a-lo, which was situated in a valley 
near the great sea, to the north-east of Samatata.* This 
name is probably intended for Sri Kshatra, or Sri-Kshetra, 
which H. Vivien de Saint-Martin has identified with Sai-kata, 
or Silhat, to the north-east of the Gangetk Delta. This town 
is situated in the valley of the Megna river, and although it 
is at a considerable distance from the sea, it seems most 
probable that it is the place intended by the pilgrim. The 
second country is Kia-mo-lang-kia, which was situated beyond 
the first, to the east, and near a great bay. This place may, 

I think, be identified with the district of KomiUa, in Tipera, 
to the east of the Megna river, and at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal. The third country is To'lo.poii, which was to the 
east of last. M. Jolien renders the name by Dwaraoati, but 


I. Joum. Atiat. Soc. Bengal, ei. 793 ; line 19 of ioaeriptiaa. 
S. Dr. Kern’s 'Brihat-SanhitA’ xiv. 9. 

3. JuUsn's ‘Hionen Thsang,* iii. 98. 
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he makes no attempt to identify it. I would, however, suggest 
that it may be TaUingtM, that is, the country of the Talaings, 
or Pegti. VaH is the common termination of the names of 
the Burmese districts, as Hansavati, Dwayavati, Din 3 ravati, 
etc. The next name is I-dumg-tut-puJo, which was to the east 
of the last ; then still further to the east was Mo-ktheheH-po, 
and beyond that to the aouth<west was the kingdom of Ym-mh 
na-ehm. The first of these names I take to be the country of 
the SMm tribes, or Laos ; the second is probably Cochin China 
or Anam ; and the third, which M. Stanislas Julien tenders by 
Yamana-dwipa, is almost certainly Yma-impa, or Java. 

3 . TAtULAUm 

The Kingdom of TanrmoAUH, or TdmralipH. is described 
as 1400 or 1500 /«, about 250 miles, in pircuit.^ It was 
situated on the seashore, and the surface of the country was 
low and wet. The capital was in a bay, and was accessible 
both by land and water. TdmralipH is the Sanskrit nauw of 
Tamluk, which is situated on a broad reach or bay of the 
Rupnftilyan river, 12 miles above its junction with the 
Hfighli. The district probably comprised the small but fertile 
tract of country lying to the westward of the HOghli river, 
from Bardwin and Kalna on the north to the banks of the 
Kotai river on the sooth. From Tdmaliai, the Mli form of 
the name, came the classical TamaUUa. 

4. KXSANA-SUVASNA 

Hwen Thsang {daces the cai>ital of KU4o’nart»-J‘a4ama, 
dr Kirana Suoarna, at 700 li, or 117 miles, to the north-west 
of TImralipti, and the same distance to the north-east of 
Odra or Orissa.* As the capital of Orissa in the seventh 
century was jAjipm oa the Vaitarani river, the chief dty 
of Kirana Sunarma must be lodmd for along the course of 
the Suaama-fiMta river, somewhere about the districts of 
SinghNtdat and BarabhAm. But this wild |Mrt of India is so 

t. JnHaa'e •HUmen Thsaog,* iU. 83. 

3. JnliMi'e 'Htoaea Ttwaag,* U. 84 and 88. See Map Mo. 1. 
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little known that I am unable to suggest any particular place 
as the probable representative of the ancient capital of the 
country. Bara B^zir is the chief town in Barablidm. and as its 
position corresponds very closely with that indicated by Hwen 
Thsang^ it may be accepted as the approximate site of the 
capital in the seventh century. The territory was from 4400 
to 4500 It, or from 733 to 750 miles, in circuit. It must, 
therefore, have comprised all the petty hill-states lying 
between Hedinipur and Sirguja on the east and west, and 
between the sources of the Damuda and Vaitarani on the 
north and south. 

This IjLrge tract of country is now occupied by a number 
of wild tribes who are best known by the collective name of 
Kothdn or Kols, But as the people themselves speak various 
dialects of two distinct languages, it would appear that they 
must belong to two different races, of whom the MUnda and 
the Uraon may be taken as the typical representatives. 
According to Colonel Dalton,' ^'the Manias first occupied 
the country and had been long settled there when the Uraons 
made their appearance;'* and ** though these races arc now 
found in many parts of the country occupying iHe same 
villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating together 
the same festivals and enjoying the same amusements, they 
are of totally distinct origin, and cannot intermarry without 
loss of caste." This difference of race is confirmed by the 
decisive test of language, which shows that the Vraons are 
connected with the Tamilian races of the south, while the 
Manias belong to the hill men of the north, who are spread 
over the Himalayan and Vindhyan mountains from the Indus 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

The various tribes connected with the Minias arc 
enumerated by Colonel Dalton* as the Kuars of Elichpur, 

1. Jouro. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal. 1866, P. 15. 

2. Jhid,, P. 158. I write Sumtsl in preference to Stmtkal^ is 
I believe that the short o is only the peculiar Bengali pronunciation of 
belong a. 
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the Kwemn of Siignja and Jaspur. the Kherias of Chutia 
NIgpur, the Hor of Singhbhhm, the Bhumij of Mlnbhom 
and Dhalbhtoi, and the SAUals of MlnbhAm, Singhbhftm, 
Katak, Haziriblgh. and the Bhflgalpur hills. To 'these he 
adds the Quangos or Palluns ( leaf-clad ) of Keunjar. etc., in 
the Katak tributary districts, who are isolated from "all 
other branches of the MAnia family, and have not themselves 
the least notion of their connection with them ; but their 
language shows that they are of the same race, and that 
their nearest kinsmen are the Kherias.” The western branches 
of this race are the Bhfs of Malwa and Kftnhdcs, and the 
Kelts of Gujarit. To the sooth of these tribes there is another 
division of the same race, who are called Suras or Suart. 
They occupy the northern end of the eastern Ghftts. 

According to Colonel Dalton, * the Ho or Hor tribe of 
Singhbhdm is "the nucleus of the MAnda nation." He calls 
it "the most compact, the purest, the most powerful and 
most interesting division of the whole race, and in appearance 
decidedly the best>looking. In their erect carriage and fine 
manly bearing the Hos look like a people that have main- 
tained and are proud of their independence. Many have 
features of sufficiently good cast to entitle them to rank as 
Arians ; high noses, large but well-formed mouths, beautiful 
teeth, and the facial angle as good as in the Hindu races... 
When the face of the MAnda varies from the Arian or Caucasian 
t}rpe, it appears rather to merge into the Mongolian than the 
Negro. ..They are of average stature, and in colour vary 
from brown to tawny yellow." 

In the different dialects of the MAnda language ho, hor, 
horo, or hoko is the term for "man." The assumption of this 
name by the people of Singhbhdm is a strong confirmation of 
Colonel Dalton’s description of the tribe as the most' powerful 
division of the MAnda nation. But they also call themselves 

1. Joora. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal. 186$, 168. 
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Larahaa, or the "wariors/' which points to the same conrJosion 
that they are the leading division of the Mdnda race. 

Cdond Dalton gives no explanation of the name of AfAade; 
but as I find that the head men of the villages are called MAnia 
or Mafo amongst the Horse of SinghbhAm and other divisions 
of the If Anda race, I conclude that the MAndas or Mofos most 
once have been the ruling division of the nation. The name of 
MAnda is found in the Vishnu Purina^ as the appellation oi a 
dynasty of eleven princes who succeeded the Tushdras or 
Tokhari. In the Vajm Purfn, however, the name is omitted, 
and we have only Marunaa, which is most probably the varient 
form of another name, Marunda, as found in two inscriptions of 
the second and third centuries.* Ptolemy has Maruniai as 
the name of a people to the north of the Ganges; but to the 
sooth of the river he places the Mandali, who may be the 
MAadas of Chutia Nfgpur, as their language and country are 
called Mundala, This is only a suggestion; but frrm the 
position of the Mandali they would seem to be the same people 
as the Mimtdu oi Pliny, who with the Saari occupied the 
inland country to the south oi the Palibothri.* As this is the 
exact position oi the country oi the MAadas and Suars, I think 
it quite certain that they must be the same race as the Moaedes 
and Suari of Pliny. 

In another passage Pliny mentions the Maadei and MalH 
as occupying the country between iht Catiaga and the Ganges.* 
Amongst the Matli there was a mountain named MaOns, which 
wmdd seem to be the same as the famous Mount MaUas oi the 


1. Wilaoa's tnmiatioa, edited by Hall, bookie. S4. andvol.iv. 
p.303. 

S. Samndia Gupta, about a. o. 125 ; and a oopper.plate dated in 
214 or A. D. 292. 

3. Hiat. Nat. vL c. 22. “Ab iis (Palibothris la Intefiore situ 
Moaedes et Suari, qaonm atone Malens," etc. 

4. Hist. Nat. vi. c. 21. "Gentes : Calingw pioaini atari, et supra 
Maadei MalU, quorani awns MaUoe, taisqne efns tiactae est GaagM." 
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Monties uid Stmi. I think it highly probable that both 
names may be intended for the celebrated Mount Manitr, to 
the south of Bhdgtl]^, which is fabled to have been used by 
the gods and demons at the churning of the ocean. The 
Meniei I would identify with the inhabitants of the Mahantii 
river, which is the Mtnaia of Ptolemy. The MaUi or MeUi 
would therefore be the same people as Ptolemy’s Mandela, who 
occupied the right bank of the Ganges to the south of Pali* 
bothnu Or they may be the people of the Rd/mahal hilb who 
are called Meier, which would appear to be derived from the 
Kanarese Melt and the Timil Malti, a “hill." It would there- 
fore be equivalent to the Hindu Pahdri or Parbaifya, a 
•*hiU man." 


The Sneri of Pliny are the Sebra of Ptolemy, and both 
may be identified with the aboriginal Savaras or Shots, a wild 
race oi wood*cottera, who live in the jangab without any fixed 
habitations. The country of the Saearas is said to begin where 
that of the Khonis ends, and to extend as far south as the 
Pennlr river. But these Steens or Snars of the eastern Ghits 
are only a single branch of a widely-extended tribe, which b 
found in large numbers to the south-west of Gwalior and Nar* 
war, and also in southern RajputAna. The Sovon's or Saharias 
of the Gwalior territory occupy the jangab on the Kota frontier 
to the westward of Marwar and Guna. They are found along 
the course of the Chambal river and its branches, iriiere they 
meet the RajputAna Sihtmi of Tod. The name b preserved in 
the Sone Nomades of Ptobmy, who are placed to the south of 
the Konieti and Phjilitm, or the Gonds and Bhib. They must 
therefore be the Suers or Severes of central Indb, who occupy 
the wild .hilly country about the sources of the Wain Gan^, 
and who ate also found along the valley of the Kbtna river. 
As KiireMe means a "man of mixed race," or barbarian, it seems 
probable that the name of Kinnn Snvante may be the original 
qtpdlatimi of the barbarian Siteent or SMers. 
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In the beginning of the seventh century the king of thb 
country was Sht-4ha»g~kia, or Snsdng he. who is lamed as a 
great persecutor of Buddhism.* I found a gold coin inscribed 
with the name of this prince at full length in the 'Payne Knight 
Collection’ of the British Museum, and there are a few sped* 
mens in other collections. 


5. ODRA, OR ORnSA 

The kingdom of U-eka or Oi*, corresponds exactly with 
the modem province of Oira, or Orust, By a reference to the 
'Biography of Hiouen Thsang,'* it would appear that the 
capital of Odra was 700 U to the south>west of TImralipti, and 
as this bearing and distance agree with the position of jAjipura, 
I think that pilgrim must have returned to Ttmlttk from 
Kirana Svvarna before proceeding to Odra. In the travels of 
the pilgrim* the bearing and distance are taken from Kirana 
Suvarna; but this is perhaps a mistake, as they are usually 
referred to the capital, which, whether we place it at JIjipur or 
at Katak, is due south of Kirana Suvama . 

The province was 7000 H or 1167 miles, in circuit, and 
was loured by the great sea on the south-east, where there 
was a famous seaport town namedCAs-ft'-te-fo-cAing, or CAanlfa* 
that is, the "town of embarkation” or "departure.” This 
was probably the present town of PWrt or "the city,'''near 
which stands the famous temple of Jagannlth. Outside the 
town there were five contiguous stupas with towers and pavi- 
lions of great height. I presume that it is one of these which 
is now dedicated to Jaganntth. The three shapeless figures of 
this god and his brother and sister, Baladeva and Subhadri, 
are simple copies of the symbolical figures of the Buddhist 

1. *Hioucn Thsang's Life/ I 112 and 235. Alto *Traveli/ li. 349. 
422. and 468. 

2. Julieo. I. 184. See Map No. 1. 

- 3. Julien. iii.88. 
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triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, of which the second is 
always represented as a female. The Buddhist origin of the 
JagannAth figrires is proved beyond all doubt by their adoption 
as the representative of the Brahmanical AvatAr of Buddha in 
the annual almanacs of Mathura and Bandras. 

The political limits of Orissa, under its most powerful 
kings, are said to have extended to the HAglili and Damuda 
rivers on the north, and to the GodAvari on the south. But 
the ancient province of Odra-desa, or Or^esa, was limited to 
the valley of the MahAnadi and to the lower course of the 
Suvarnariksha river. It comprised the whole of the present 
districts of Katak (Cuttack) and Sambhalpur, and a portion 
of Medinipur. It was bounded on the west by GondwAna, on 
the north by the wild hill-states of Jashpur and Singhbhdm, 
on the east by the sea, and on the south by Ganjam. These also 
must have been the limits in the time of Hwen Thsang, as 
the measured circuit agrees with his estimate. 

Pliny mentions the Oretes as a people of India in whose 
country stood Mount Maleus*;^ but in another passage he 
locates this mountain amongst the Monedes and Suari ; and 
in a third passage he places Mount Mallus amongst the Malli, 
As the last people were to the north of the Calinga^ and as 
the Monedes and Suari were to the south of the Palibothri, 
we must look for the Oretes somewhere about the MahAnadi 
river and its tributaries. The Monedes and Suari must 
therefore be the MUndas and Suars, as already noticed^ and 
the Oretes must be the people of Orissa. Male is one of the 
Dravidian terms for a mountain ; and as the Uraons, or people 
of west Orissa, still speak a Dravidian dialect, it is probable 
that Mallus was not the actual name of the mountain. May 
not this have been the famous Sri Purvat of TelingAna, which 
gave its name to the Sri-Parvatiya Andhras ? 

1. Hist. Nat. ii. 75, **ln Indise gciite Oretum, mons est Maleus 
nomine." Sec also vi. 22, * 'Monedes et Suari, quorum moos Mallus , 
aod vi 21, "Mslli. quorum moos Mallus.** 
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The ancient metropolis of the country was KaUA on the 
Mahinadi river, but in the early part of the sixth century 
Raja Jajiti Kesari established a new capital at JtgtHfwa 
on the Vaitarani river, which still exists under the abbreviated 
name of jAjipura. The same king also began some of the 
great temides at Bhuvaneswara ; but the city of that name 
was founded by Lalitendra Kesari. The language and 
pronunciation of the people is said to have differed from 
those of central India, which is still true at the present day. 

To the south-west there were two hills, on one of which, 
called ^-.Pushpagiri, or the '‘hill of flowers," there was a 
monastery of the same name and a stupa of stone, anil on the 
other to the north-west only a stupa. These hills I take to 
be the famous Uiayagiri and Khandagiri, in which many 
Buddhist caves and inscriptions have been discovered. These 
hills ate situated 20 miles to the south of Kofeh, and S miles 
to the west of the grand group of temples at Bhuvaneswara. 
Thestuaps were said to have been built by demons; from 
which I infer that the origin of the great caves, and other 
Buddhist works on these hills was quite unknown at the 
period of Hwen Thsang’s visit. 

6. GANJAM 

From the capital of Odra the pilgrim proceeded to the 
south-west for 1200 /«, or 200 miles, to Kowg-yw-fo.* This 
name has not been identified ; but M. Vivien de Saint-lCartin 
has, I think, indicated its true position in the neighbourhood 
of the Chilka lake. The capital was situated near a bay, or 
"junction of two seas," which can only be intended for the 
great Chflka lake and the ocean, as there is no other great 
sheet of water along this surf-beaten coast. Ganjam itself 
must therefore be the old capital. But as Ganjam is only 
130 miles from Jdjipw in a direct line measured on the map, 
or about 150 miles by road, I conclude that the pilgrim must 

1. Jalira's ‘HioaMi Thsaoi,’ iU. •!. Sm Map. No. 1. 
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have visited the hilb of Vitytgiri and Khmiagiri and the 
town ChaHirspiirM, or Ptiri, on his way to Ganjam. By this 
route the distance would be increased to 1S5 miles by direct 
measurement, or about 190 miles by road, which agrees with 
the estimate of the Chinese pilgrim. 

The Chinese syllables Kong-yiHo are rendered by M. Julien 
as Ktmyoika: but there is no place of this name that I am 
aware of. I observe that M. Pauthier* writes the name 
Kiuaihyu-mo, which would seem to be intended for a transcript 
of Ganjam, of which the derivation is unknown. Hamilton 
proposes goi^am, *'the depot," but this term is never used 
alone, so far as I am aware, but always in combination, either 
with the founder’s name or with the name of the principal 
article sold in the place, as Rdm-gmj, or "Rima’s market," 
ThUhgr-gtnj, the "brasier’s market," etc. The district was 
only lOOQ li, or 167 miles, in circuit, which shows that the 
territory was confined to the small valley of the Rasikulya 
river. But though the domain was small, the state would 
appear to have been of some consequence, as Hweng Tbsang 
lescribes the soldiers as brave and bold, and their king as so 
powerful that the neighbouring states were subject to him, and 
no one could resist him. From this account I am led to infer 
that the king of Ganjam, at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, 
most have been Lalitendra Kesari of the Orissa annals, who 
is said to have reigned for nearly sixty years, from A. D. 617 
to 676. The pilgrim visited Ganjam in A. n. 639, when this 
prince was at the very height of his power. But only four 
years later, when the pilgrim revisited Magadha. he found 
the great King Harsha Varddhaiu of Kanoj* had just 
returned from a successful expedition against king of Ganjam. 
The cause of the war is not stated, but as Harsha Varddhana 

I. ‘Jonraal Aslatiqa*.' I8SS, p. 404. (r<els, or <Ms, la oasteiii 
fadia, is mM to bo olwaaaMd at wbiehtioM, thwalm. 

A. D. OM to OM. it aiaat bave boeome dopaadaat oa Odra or O ri raa. 

S. Joli«'s'HleBaaTbsoa|,‘i.230. 
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was a staunch Buddhist, while Lalitendra was a devoted 
Birahmanist, the difference of religion would easily have 
furnished a sufEkient pretext for war. It seems probable that 
Ganjam was then annexed to the dominions of the Kanoj 
king, and formed part of the province of Orissa. 

Hwen Thsang notes that the written characters of Ganjam 
resembled, those of central India, but that both the language 
and the pronunciation were different. This statement proves 
that the same alphabetical characters were still in use over 
the greater part of India at as late a date as the middle of 
the seventh century. It also serves to show that the interepm* 
munications of the Buddhist fraternities throughout India 
were not yet broken, although they must already have been 
much restricted by the steady progress of Brahmanism. 

SOUTHERN INDIA 

According to Hwen Thsang’s account. Southern India 
comprised whole of the peninsula to the south of the Tapti 
and Mahanadi rivers, from Nftsik on the west, to Ganjam on 
the east. It was divided into nine separate kingdoms, exclusive 
of Ceylon, which was not considered as belonging to India. 
The whole of these kingdoms were visited by the pilgrim in 
A, D. 639 and 640. He entered Kalinga from the north-east, 
and turning to the north-west he visited the inland kingdoms 
of Kosala and Andhra. Then resuming his southern route, he 
passed through Dhanakakata, Jorya, and Drdinda, to tialahuta. 
At KAnchi. the capital of Drivida. he heard of the assassina- 
tion of the Raja of Ceylon, and was obliged to give up his 
intention of visiting tliat island on account of its unsettled 
state. Then turning to the north, he reached Konkana 
and Mahdrdfhtra, the last of the nine kingdoms of 
Southern India.' 


1. S«e Map No. 1. 
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1. KALINCA 

In the seventh century, the capital of the kingdom of 
KU-ting-kia, or KaUnga, was situated at from 1400 to ISOO li, 
or from 233 to 230 miles, to the south>west of Gaitjam.* 
Both bearing and distance either point to R^amahtmiri on the 
Godivari river, or to Karinga on the sea«coast, the first being 
231 miles to the south-west of Gan jam, and the other 246 miles 
in the same direction. But as the former is known to have 
been the capital of the country for a long period, I presume 
that it must be the place that was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim. The original capital of Kalinga is said to have been 
Srikakola, or Chikakol, 20 miles to the south-west of Kalinga- 
patam. The kingdom was 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit. 
Its boundaries are not stated ; but as it was united to the 
west by Andhra, and to the south by Dhanakakata, its frontier 
line cannot have extended beyond the Godfivari river, on the 
south-west, and the Gaoliya branch of the Indrivati river 
on the north-west. Within these limits, the circuit of Kalinga 
would be about 800 miles. The principal in feature this large 
tract of country is the Mahendra range of mountains, which has 
preserved its name unchanged from the time of the composition 
of the Mahabharata to the present day. This range is 
mentioned also in the Vishnu Purftna. as the source of the 
Rishikulya river, and as this is the well-known name of the 
river of Ganjam, the Mahendra mountains can at once be 
identified with the Mahaadra Mali range, which divides 
Ganjam ftom the valley of the Mahinadi. 

Rmjamakandri was the capital of the junior, or eastern 
branch of the ChoMya princes of Kmgt, whose authority 
extended to the frontiers of Orissa. The kingdom of Vaa^ 
was established about a. d. 540, by the capture of the old 
capital of Veagipara, the remains of which still exist at Vagi, 

S miles to the north of EUdr, and 30 miles to the west-south- 

I. JaUcn's'Hiouea ThMag.’ Ui. 92. See Maps Noe I. and XIII. 
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west of Rajmahendri. About A. o. 7S0, KaUnga was conquered 
bj the Raja of Vengi, who shortly afterwards moved the seat 
of government to Rajamahendri. 

The Calinga are mentioned by Pliny,* as occup 3 ring the 
eastern coast of India below the Mandei and Malli, and the 
famous Mount Maleus. This mountain may perhaps be identi* 
fied with the high range at the head of the Rishikulya river, in 
Ganjam, which is still called Makenira Mali, or the “Mahendra 
mountain.*' To the south, the territory of the CaUngae exten- 
ded as fai; as the promontory of Calingon and the town of 
Dandaguda, or Dandagula,* which is said to be 625 Roman 
miles, or 574 British miles, from the mouth of the Ganges. 
Both the distance and the name point to the great port-town 
of Coringa, as the promontory of Coringon, which is situated 
on a projecting point of land, at the mouth of the Godivari 
river. The town of Dandaguda or Dandagula, I take to be the 
DdfUapura of the Buddhist chronicles, which, as the capital of 
Kalinga, may with much probability be identified with Raja 
Mahendri, which is only 30 miles to the north-east of Coringa. 
From the great similarity of the Greek F and II, I think it not 
improbable that the Greek name may have been Dandapula, 
which is almost the same as Ddntapura. But in this case, the 
Ddnta, or "tooth relic/’ of Buddha must have been enshrined 
in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, which is confirmed by 
the statement of the Buddhist chronicles, that the "left canine 
tooth" of Buddha was brought to Kalinga immediately after 
his death, where it was enshrined by the reigning sovereign, 
Brahmadatta.* Dftntapnra, also, is said to have been situated 
on the northern bank of a great river, which can only be the 
Godfivari; as the Kistna was not in Kalinga. This fact alone 

1. Hist. Nat. vi. 21. "Gentet: CalingB proximo mart, rapra 
llaadei, Malli. quorum mons Mallua, finisquo ajns traetua cat Ganger." 

2. Ibid. vi. 23. Philemon Holland's trauslation has Dandagula. 

3. Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Sac. Bengal, 1837, p. 880, quoting the 
Ointhi-dhltn-waaro. or "History of the Tooth-relic." 
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would be sufficient to fix the position of Ddntapura at the old 
capital of Rajamakendri, which is situated on the north-eastern 
bank of the God&vari. The name of Mahendri is perhaps pre- 
served in the Pitundra Metropolis of Ptolemy, which he places 
close to the Maisolos, or Godivari, that is, to the river of 
Masulipatatn. 

A still earlier name for the capital of Kalinga was Sinha- 
pura/ which was so called after its founder, Sinha-baku,^ the 
father of Vijaya, the first recorded sovereign of Ceylon. Its 
position is not indicated, but there still exists a large town of 
this name on the Ldgla river, 1 IS miles to the west of Gan jam, 
which is very probably the same place. 

In the inscriptions of the Kilachuri, or Haihaya dynasty 
of Chedi, the Rajas assume the titles of the "Lords of 
K6lunjjarapufa and of TruKalinga. KAlanjar is the well- 
known hill-fort in Bundelkhand; and Tri-Kalinga, or the 
"Three Kalingas/' must be the three kingdoms of Dhanaka or 
Amaravati, on the Kistna, Andhra or Warangol, and Kalinga, 
or RajA Mahendri. The name of Tri-Kalinga is probably old, 
as Pliny mentions the Macco^Calingce and the Gangartdes^ 
Calinscc as separate peoples from the Calingce, while the Mahft- 
bhirata names the Kalingas three separate times, and each 
time ill conjunction with different peoples.” As Tri-Kalinga 
thus corresponds with the great province of Telingdns, it seems 
probable that the name of Telingdna may be only a slightly 
contracted form of Tri-Kalingdna, or the '‘Three Kalingas," 
I am aware that the name Is usually derived from Tri Lingga^ 
or the "Three Pkallf* of Mahadeva. But the mention of Maeeo^ 
Calingne and Gangea^ties-Calingm by Plioy, would seem to show 
that the "Three Kalingas" were known as early as the time of 


1 . Tumour, 'Mabawanso,* p. 46. 

2. Ibid. Appeodix v. pp. 88 . ff9, where the Princess Tilmkm SunimH, 
of Kalinga is Slid to have come from Sinkafiura, 

3. H. H. Wilson, in 'Vishnu Parlna/ pp. 185, 187 note, and 188. 
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Megasthenes, from whom Pliny has chiefly copied bis Indian 
Geography. The name most therefore be older than thePhalHc 
worship of Mahadeva in southern India. Kalinga is three times 
mentioned in the Khandagiri inscription of Aira Ra|a/ which 
cannot be later than the second century b. c., and at a still 
earlier date, during the lifetime of Stkya>Mnni, it was noted tor 
its manufacture of fine muslins, and at his dMtb, the king of 
Kalinga is said to have obtained one of the teeth of Buddha, 
over which he built a magnificent stupa.* 

2. KOSALA 

Frons Kalinga the Cliinese pilgrim proceeded about IgOO 
or 1900 U, or from 300 to 317 miles," to the north>west to the 
kingdom of Kiao-sa-lo, or Kosala. The bearing and distance 
take us to the ancient province of Vidarbha, or Berdr, of whicb 
the present capital is Ndgfutr^ This agrees exactly with the 
position of Kosala as describ^ in the Rahklvali, and in the 
Vtgm Purdna.* In the former, the king of Kosala is surroun- 
ded in the Viodhyon mountain, and in the latter it is stated 
that Kusa, the son of Rama, ruled over Kosala, at his cajutal 
of Kusasthati, or Kitsdvati, built upon the Vindhyan precipices. 
All these concurring data enable us to identify the ancient 
Kosala with the modern province of Berar, or Gqndwftna. 
The position of the capital is more difficult to fix, as Hwen 
Thsang does not mention its name; but as it was 40 /s, or 
nearly 7 miles, in circuit, it is most probably represented by 
one of the larger cities of the present day. These are Chinda, 
Nigpur, Amaravati, and Elichpur. 

Chinda is a walled town, 6 miles in circuit, with a citadel. 

It is situated just below the junction of the Pain Ganga and 

1. James Ptinsep in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 1082. 

2. Csoma de Kdnis, in ‘Asiatic Researches,* xx. 85 and 817. 

3. Julien’s 'Hionen Thsang.* vol. i. p 185, givss 1800 M, and vOl. 
iii p. 94, 1900 It. See Msp No. 1. 

4. H. H. Wilson, ‘Vishnu Pnrtna,* Hall’s edition. 11. 172, note. 
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VVarda rivers* at a distance of Z90 miles to the north-west of 
Rajamahendfi, on the Godivari* and of 280 miles from 
Dhdfanikota, on the Kistna. Its position* therefore* corres- 
ponds almost exactly with the bearing and distance of Hwen 
Thsang. 

NAgpur is a large straggling town* about 7 miles ill circuit; 
but as it is 8S miles to the north of Chftnda* its distance from 
Rajamahendri is about 70 miles in excess of the number stated 
by the Chinese pilgrim. 

Amaravati is about the same distance from Rajamahendri* 
and Elichpur is 30 miles still further to the north. Ckdnda is 
therefore the only place of consequence that has a strong claim 
to be identified with the capital of Kosala in the seventh century. 
The recorded distance of 1800 or 1900 li from Rajamahendri is 
further supported by the subsequent distance of 1900 li, or 900 
plus lOCO li, to Dhanakakaia^ which was almost certainly the 
same place as Dhdrani-koia, or Amaravati* on the Kistna river. 
Now* the road distance of Chiinda from Dhiranikota is 280 
miles* or 16b0 li, by the direct route; but as Hwen Thsang first 
proceeded for 900 li to the south-west* and then for ICOO li to 
the south, the direct distance between the two places would 
not have been more than 1700 li. 

M 300 li, or SO miles* to the south-west of the kingdom* 
there was a high mountain named PoJo.mo.lo.ki.li, which is 
said to mean the '*black peak.’* M. Julicn identifies this name 
with **Baramula’giri of the present day;"* but I cannot find 
this place in any map or book to uhich I have access. The 
mountain is described as very lofty, and without either spurs 
or valleys, so that it resembled a mere mass of stone. In this 
mountain King So to po^ho, or Suiavdhan, hewed a pavilion of 
five storeys, which was accessible by a hollow road many dozens 
of li, tliat is many miles, in length. The place was not visited 

]. 'Hiouen Thsang/ iii. 101, note 4 : '*aujoiird'hni Baramulaghvi;** 
and note 5, **en Chinois, He^/ong, le pic noir.” 
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by Hwen Tbsang, as the narrator of his journey uses the 
expression “on arrive/* instead of "il arriva/’ But as* the rock 
is said to have been excavated as a dwelling for the holy Bud. 
dhist sage Nigdrjuna, the pilgrim would almost certainly have 
visited it, if it had been only 50 miles distant from the capital; 
and if the south west bearing is correct, he must have passed 
quite . close to the place on his subsequent journey to Andhra, 
which is said to be either in the same direction, or towards the 
south. I conclude, therefore, that the curious, “au sud-ouest 
du royaume,“^ which the pilgrim uses to indicate the position 
of this excavated rock, may possibly refer to the boundary of 
the kinf^Um, and consequently that the place must be looked 
for at 300 U, or 50 miles, beyond its south-west frontier. This 
position would agree very well with that of the great rock 
fortress of Deogir, near Elura, and the name of Polomiiokiti, or 
Varamula-giri, might be accepted as the original of VartUa, or 
Elura. Parts of the description, such as the long galleries 
hewn out of the rock, and the cascade of water falling from the 
top of the rock, agree better with great Buddhist establishment 
at Elura than with Deogir. But as the place was not actually 
visited by Hwen Thsang, his description must have been made 
up from the varying accounts of different travellers, in which 
the contiguous sites of Elura and Oevagiri were probably 
treated as one place. 

The same rock-hewn habitations are also described by 
Fa-Hian* in the beginning of the fifth century. He calls the 
excavation the monastery of Pho-lo-yu, or the “Pigeon,” and 
places it in the kingdom of Tathsin, that is in Dakihina. or 
the south of India, the present Daiham. His information was 
obtaineid at Baniras ; and as wonders do not lose by distance, 
his account is even more wonderful than that of Hwen Thsang. 
The monastery, hewn out of the solid rock, is said to be five 

1. Julian's *HioQen Thsang/ Hi. 101. 

2. Baal's 'Fa-Hian/ c. xxxv. 
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storeys in height, each storey in the shape of a different ani* 
mal, the fifth, or uppermost, storey being in the form of a 
Pigeon, from which the monastery received its name. The 
Chinese syllables Pho-lo~yu must therefore be intended for 
the Sanskrit Pgrdvala, a pigeon." A spring of water riaag 
in the uppermost storey, descended through all the rooms of 
the monastery, and then passed out by the gate. In this 
account we have the five storeys, the spring of weter falling 
from the top, and the name of the place, all agreeing very 
closely with the description of Hwen Thsang. The chief point 
of difference is in the meaning assigned to the name, as Hwen 
Thsang states that Pohmolo-kUi signifies the "black peak,” 
while according to Fa>Hian, Phohyu means a "pigeon" But 
there is still another account, of an intermediate date, which 
gives a third meaning to the name. In a*d. 503. the king 
of Sontbeii India sent an ambassador to China, from whom 
it was ascertained that in his country there was a fortified city 
named Pa-lai, or "situated on a height." At 300 li, or miles 
to the eastward, there was another fortified town, named 
in the Chinese translation Fu-ehen-ehing, or "ville soumise a 
ce qui est ddtesM,"^ which was the birth-place of a famous 
saint, whose name was Chu-san-hu, or "Coral-beads" (grains 
de corail). Now. PaKtmdld is the name of a "coral necklace," 
or "string of coral beads ;• and as it represents every syllable 
of Hwen Thsang's Polont^o, I presume that it must be the 
same name. I am unable to explain Hwen Thsang's trans- 
lation of the name as the "black peak" in any of the northern 
dialects; and I can only suggest that he may perhaps refer to 
one of the southern or Dravidian dialects. In Kanarese nuU 
is a "hill;" and as ptrfi, or "quicksilver," andpiras, or the 
"touchstone," are both of black hue, it is probable that they 
are connected with neXot P6ro, therefore, might signify 

I, Fauthier. “Exameii Methodiqm desfsitaqni coaceraent Tlen- 
t(hv, ou rinda 'Joarnal AfUtique,' 1839. p, 392. 

3. Pautbier, 'Journal Aaiatique,* Oct. 1839, p. 292. 
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^1)lack/' and pdra^aU woidd then be the black hill. One of 
the moat venomous snakes in southern India, which is of a 
very dark blue or almost black cobur, is ^called Pdra Gydu. 
It seems probable, therefore, that Hwen Thsang's translation 
may be derived from one of the southern dialects. This con- 
fusion in the Chinese translations is no doubt due to the very 
defective power of the Chinese syllables for the transcription of 
Sanskrit words. Thus, Po lo.fa,io might be read as Pdr&oaia^ 
u 'PW®on,** according to Fa*Hian ; or as paravata, ^'subject/* 
according to the while it is probable that the 

true reading should pe pofvaia, a **inountain,'* as the 
iLonastery^ is specially stated to have been excavated in a 
rocky hill. 

The capital itself was named Pa4ai,^ which is said to 
mean ••qui s’appuie sur une Eminence.'' Now the citadel of 
Chdnia is called ^•Bdla kila/* or the •‘High Fort,” which, 
though a Persian appellation given by the Muhammadans, 
was very probably suggested by the original appellation 
of Pahif.* 

In all our Chinese authorities the rock-hewn monastery is 
connected with a holy sage; but the name in each account is 
diffmnt. According to Fa-Hian, it was the monastery of the 
earlier Buddha named Kftsyapa. In the Si^u-ki, however, it 
is said to be the birthplace of the Muni Pardmdld, while Hwen 
Thsang states that the monastery was excavated by King 
Sd/avdhan, for the use of the famous Nigflrjuna. From the 
wonderful description of Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang I have 
been led to think that their acounts may possibly refer to the 
grand excavations of Devagiri and Elura. But if the distance 
given by Hwen Thsang as well as by the Si-yu-ki is correct, the 
rock-hewn niouaftery must be looked for about 50 miles to the 

1. Pauthier in 'Joumal Asiatique/ 1899. p. 293. 

2. We have an example of such translation in Bulandshabr. which 
the Hindus still call Uncha-gaon. 
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west or south-west of Chioda. Now in this very position^ that 
is about 4S miles to the west of Chinda. there is a place in the 
map called Pdndu-kufi, or the *T4ndus* houses/* which indi- 
cates an undoubted ancient site, and may possibly refer to 
some rock excavations^ as the rock-hewn caves at Dbamnir 
Kholvi are also assigned to the PSndus, being severally named 
'•Shim’s cave» Arjun’s cave/* etc. In the total absence of all 
information, I can only draw attention to the very curious and 
suggestive name of this place. There is also a series of Bud- 
hist caves at Pe/dr. 50 miles to fhe south-west of Elicbpur and 
Amaravati, and 80 miles to the east of Ajahta. As these have 
never been described, it is possible that the site may hereafter 
be found to correspond with the descriptions of the rock-hewn 
monastery by Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

The mention of King SdUvdhanat or Sddavdkana^ in con- 
nection with Nilgilrjula is specially interesting, as it shows that 
the Buddhist caves of Poramdla must be as old as the first 
century of the Christian era. SSdavdhona was a family name» 
and as such is mentioned in one of the cave inscriptions at 
NAsik.^ But SdJ^avdhana is also a well-known name of the 
famous SAlivAhan,* who founded the Sake era in a. d. 79, so 
that we have a double proof that the Buddhist caves of Pnrd- 
md/d must have been excavated as early as in the first century. 
The probable identity of Sdiavahan and Sdtakafni will be 
discussed in another place. We know from the western cave 
inscriptions that Kosala certainly formed part of the vast south- 
ern kingdom of Qatamiputra Sdtakarni ; and if he flouriished in 
the first century as would appear to be the case,* his identity 

1. Bombay Journal, vii., Nasiclc inscription No 6, by Mr. West. 

2 Sdta, or Sdh, was the name of a Yakikm, or demigod, who .being 
changed to a lion, was ridden by the infant prince, who thus acquirrd the 
title of Sdundkan, or SdHvdhan, 

3. The greater number of the inscript'on* in the caves of Kanhari, 
Kgsik. snd KArle belong to one period; and as several of them record the 
gifts of GaUmipuifa-Sdtakmmi, Fuiummyi, and Yddnym^biit the whole must 
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^th SUmdMn, or SWvUian. would be undoubted. It is 
here to note the great probability of this interesting 
poiDt in the history of Southern India. 

The kingdom of Eosala is estimated by Hwen Thsang at 
4000 /(. or 1000 miles, in circuit. Its- frontiers are not named; 
but we know from the pilgrim’s itinerary that it must have been 
bounded by Ujain on the north, by Mahirftshtra on the west, 
by Orissa on the east, and by Andhra and Kalinga on the 
south. The limits of the kingdom may be roughly described as 
extending from near BOrhlnpOr on the Tlpti, and Ninder on the 
GodAvari, to Ratanpur in Chatisgarh, and to Nowagadha near the 
source of the Mahinadi. Within these limits the circuit of the 
large tract assigned to Kosala is rather more than 1000 miles. 

3. ANDHRA 

From Kosala, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south for 
900 U, or 150 miles, to A»4o-h, or Andhra,^ the modem 
Tdingana. The capital was named Ping~ki U, which M. Julten 
transcribes as VingkkUa, but it has not yet been identified. 
We know that WarangU, or Vamakol, was the capital of Telin- 
gina for several centuries afterwards, but its position does not 
agree with the pilgrim's narrative, as it lies too far from 
ChAnda on the Pain Ganga river, and too near to DhAranikotta 
on the Kistna. The Chinese syllables also do not represent the 
name of Warangol, although they might perhaps be taken for 
Vwkol. They may be read as Bkimgal, which is the name of 
an old town in TelingAna mentioned by Abul Fazl. But Bhirn* 
gal is only 120 miles to the south-west of ChAnda, instead of 
ISO miles to the south or south-west, and is upwards of 200 
miles to the north of DhAranikotta instead of 167 miles. 1 

be refened to the period of the Andhra sovereignty. Bat one of them is 
dated in the year 30 of the S»k44Uy»-kM, or Sake era, that is in a. o. 103; 
and. therefore, the Andhras most have been reigning at that time. 

1. Jnlien's 'Hiouen Thsang,* iil. 105. See Map No. I . 
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dioald therefore be inclined to accept the Chinese syllables as a 
blundering transcription of Warangol itself, if the positions 
agreed more nearly. But the actual distance between Varang<4 
and Chfinda is 160 miles, and between Vatangol and* Dbliani* 
kotta only 120 miles. It is, therefore, too near the latter 
plafjt, and too far from the former place, according to Hwen 
Thsang’s account. If we might adopt Amaravati in Brrar as 
the capital of Kosala, then Bhimgal would represent the capital 
of Andhra beyond all doubt, as it stands rather short of mid- 
way between Chftnda and Dh&ranikotta; but both the distances 
are too great to suit Hwen Thsang's numbers of 900 li and 1000 
K, or 150 miles and 167 miles. The position of Elgandd, which 
is midway between Bhimgal and Varangol, agrees better with 
the pilgrim’s narrative, as it is about 130 miles from Chinda, 
and 170 miles from Dhiranikotta. I am. therefore, willing to 
adopt Elganiel as the probable representative of the capital of 
Anihra in the seventh century of the Christian era. 

The province of Andhra is described as 3000 U, or 500 
miles, in circuit. No frontier is mentioned in any direction; 
but it may be presumed that the Godivari river, which is the 
modem boundary to the north and east, was likewise the 
ancient one. as it is also the limit of the Telugu language 
towards the north. To the west, where it met the great king- 
dom of MabArisbtra, it cannot have extended beyond the 
Manjhira branch of the Godftvari. The territory may, there- 
fore, be described as stretching from the junction of the 
Manjhira and Godivari to Bhadrachelam on the south-east, a 
length of 250 miles, and to Haidarabad on the south, a length 
of 100 miles, the distance between Haiderabad and Bhadra- 
chelam being 175 miles. These limits give a total circuit of 
525 miles, or nearly the same as that stated by Hwen Thsang. 

The AnMras are mentioned by Pliny* under the name of 
Aniarte, as a powerful nation, who possessed thirty fortified 


1. Hitt. Nat., vi« 22. 
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dtiw, and a laige anny of one hundred thousand inhuttry, 
two thousand cavalry, and one thousand elephants. They are 
also noted in the Pentingerian Tables as Andra-InH. Wilson 
quotes thtte tables as placing the Andhraa “on the banks of the 
Ganges/,* but the extremely elongated form of the Petingerian 
Hap has squecsed many of the peoples and nations far out of 
their true places. A much safer conclusion may be inferred 
from a comparision of the neighbouring names. Thus the 
Anirct-lnii are placed near Damirice, which I would identify 
with Ptolemy's Limyrike by simply changing the initial A to A, 
as the original authorities used for the construction of the 
Tables diust have been Greek. But the people of Limyrike 
occupied the south>west coast of the peninsula, consequently 
their neighbours the Andrse-Indi must be the well-known 
Andhras of Telingana, and not the mythical Andhras of the 
Ganges, who are mentioned only in the PkrdtMs. Pliny's 
knowledge of the Andarc must have been derived either from 
the Alexandrian merchants of his own times, or from the 
writings of Megasthenes and Dionysius, the" ambassadors of 
Seleukns Nikator and Ptolemy Pbiladelphus to the court of 
Palibothra. But whether the Andarae were contemporary with 
Pliny or not, it is certain that they did not rule over Magadha 
at the period to which be alludes, as immediately afterwards 
he mentions the Prasii of Palibothra as the most powerful 
nation in India, who possessed 600.000 infantry 30,000 horses, 
and 9000 elephants, or more than six times the strength of the 
Andarc Indi. 

The Chinese pilgrim notices that though the language of 
the people of Andhra was very different from that of Central 
India, yet the forms of the written characters were for the most 
part the same. This statement is specially interesting, as it 
shows that the old NIgaii alphabet introduced from Northern 
India was still in use, and that the peculiar twuted forms of 
the Telugn characters, which are found in inscriptions of the 
tenth century, bad not yet been adopted in the south. 

1. 'VUbnu Putaaa,* Hall’s cditioa. iv. 203. note. 
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4. DONAKAKOTTA 

On leaving Andhra, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the aonth 
through forests and over desert plains for 1000 K, or 167 miles, 
to To.na.kie tu.kia, which M. Julien renders by DkmmkaeMf. 
But X have already pointed out in my account of Tu-kUi, or 
r«M. in the Panjftb, that the Chinese syllable tu is used to 
represent the Indian cerebral I, which would make the name 
DkMokataka. I have also referred to the inscriptions in the 
caves of Kftnhari and Kftrle with the name of Dbrntakoktut*, 
which I have suggested as the true reading of the Chinese word, 
by the transposition of the last two syllables.* The luune of 
DkmahdkttUk is found in no less than four of the cave inscxip* 
tions. in all of which it has been read by Dr. Stevenson as the 
name of a man, whom he calls Xenokrates, a Greek. But 
according to my reading of these inscriptions, the name is 
undoubtedly that of the city or country to. which the recorders 
of the inscriptions belonged. As these inscriptions are short, 
I will, in justice to Dr. Stevenson, here quote them. 

The inscription on which Dr. Stevenson founds his ofdnion 
of the Greek origin of the recorder is thus read by himself 
Dhanukikadha Yavanasa Sihadhaylnam thabha dinam. 

**A gift of lion-supporting pillar by the Greek Xenocrates." 

My rendering is somewhat different,— 

**Uon-bearing pillar>gift of YaooHa of DhawHhokata." 

Dr. Stevenson translates Yavana as ‘'Greek but the 
following inscription* shows most distinctly that Bhauukaka t a 
fir^e name of a place, and consequently Ymom miut be the 
nme of a man. 

!• Sm Hap Nos. 1, and XIII. My conroetioa was printed in mjr 
Arduilogical Rep^ to the Govamment of India in 1864, baf it was made 
ssvetal years pre^ously. Dr. Bbaa DSjl bss also ideatified the TTiInnss 
name with the Dhaaakakata of the iaseriptioaS, hat ha has not aotiesd 
the tras reading of the Chiae.e syllable Mr. (Bombay Jonrn., voL vii. p. 
88 .) 

3. Joam. Asiat. Soe. Bombay, v. 188. Klrlrtnfcrlptioa No. 14. 

8. /Hi., V. 156. XArleiaseiiption No. 11. 
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DhenukakaU Ufabbadat4i«patata 
Mita Deva aakata thabba dAnanu 
This is translated by Dr. Stevenson as:— 

'The gift of a pillar by the chief Mitra Deva, son of 
Dhenukakata (surnamed) Rishabadatta." 

To explain this translation he supposes Dhenukakata to 
be a Greek, with a Greek name, and to have also a Hindu name 
which he ''probably assumed when he embraced Buddhism, or 
on adoption into some Hindu family, when names also are 
changed.'’ But by taking Dhanukaka as the name of a place, 
Ihis inscription may be rendered without any forced assump- 
tion of k second name. My rendering is, — 

"Pillar-gift of the chief Mitra- Deva son of Rishabadatta of 
Dhaniikakata.** 

The third Karle Inscription is unfortunately slightly 
imperfect in the donor's name, and the concluding word is 
unintelligible, but the opening of the inscription as read by Dr. 
Stevenson is: ^ — 

Dhanukakata (tu) bbavikasa. etc. 

which he translates, ''The gift of a pleasant abode by Dhanu- 
kakata,'’ etc. Here the word which has been restored and 
translated as **a pleasant abode” is the recorder’s name, which 
I feel strongly inclined to read as Bhoviveka^ as Hwen Thsang 
mentions a famous saint of Donakakatta named Po-pufei-kiat 
that is literally Bhoviveka in Pali, or in Sanskrit Bhdvaviveka. 

The fourth inscription, which is found at KAnhari, consists 
of nine lines, and is one of the most important of the western 
cave records, as it is dated in the well-known era of SAlivihana. 
Dr. Stevenson* reads the opening as follows 

UpStakasa Dhenukakatioasa kalapa (oaka) manakaaa, etc. 
and refers the record to Dhenukakata the architect.” But a 
more perfect copy of this inscription, published by Mr. West,* 
gives the true reading of the first line as : — 

1. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, v. 155. Kftrle inscription No. 10. 

2. Ibid., V. 20. Kinhari inscription No. S. 

3. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, vi. Inscription No. 39. 
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Upitakua Dhannkakateyaia Kulaplyasa. 

of which the literal translation is, "(Gift) of Kulapiya, an 
Uplsika of Dkanukakata** 

The date of the inscription, which is at the end of the last 
line, is erroneously transcribed by Dr. Stevenson thus: — 
data va salS sSka datya lena. 

and by adding the previous word chivarika he translates it as 
follows: — 

**Here is a hall established for Buddhist-piiests; here the 
Buddha-tooth cave.'* 

In his transcript of this record I notice that Dr. Stevenson 
altogether omits the letter k which occurs between iatya and 
tena iti both copies of the inscription, in that made by Lient. 
Brett, which was published by Dr. Stevenson himself as Wi 11 
iu in that made by Mr, West. With this correction I read the 
concluding words of the inscription as follows: — 
data vase 30 SakSditya kSla 

of which th* literal translation is :— 

"Given in the year 30 of the era of SakCtditya/* that is in 
A. D. 78+ 30^108. Sakddilya is one of the common titles of 
Sdliv&han; and the Sake era, which was established by him, is 
usually called in ancient inscriptions Saka-bhdpa'kdla, or Saka- 
nripa kdla, both terms being mere synonyms Sakdditya kdia. 
Dhanukakata must, therefore, liavc possessed a Buddhist 
establishment as early as the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era ; and if my suggested reading of the name 
of Bhdvaviveka in the KIrle inscription be admitted. Buddhism 
must have been equally flourishihg during the first century, as 
Bhdvaviveka would appear to have been a disciple of 
NIgirjuna.” 

1. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, v. No. 10 of Lieut. Brett's plates 
of KAuharl inscriptions, which accompany Dr. Stevenson's Memoir. 
No 8, p. 20. 

2. Burnouf, 'Introduction a THistoire do Buddhisms Indien,' p. 560. 
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In fixing the position of Dka$takakaU, at DkirMnUMt*, or 
Amaravati, on the Kistna, I have been guided not-only by the 
bearing and distance from Andhra and Kosala, but by several 
other concurring reasons, which I will now detail. 

Amongst the Buddhist traditions of Ceylon and Siam, we 
have an account of a country lying between the mouth of the 
Ganges and the Islands of the Ceylon, which was inhabited by 
Ndgas. These Ndgas possessed either one or two .Dnna 
measures of the relics of Baddiia, which were enshrined in a 
beautiful and costly stupa, near the “Diamond Sands.” Origi> 
nally, thia’portion of relics had belonged to Rflmagrftma, near 
Kapiia.'astu; but when the Rimagrftma stupa was washed 
away by the river, the relic casket containing one of the 
original eight divisions of Buddha's remains was carried- down 
the Ganges to the sea, where it was picked up by the Nigas, 
and conveyed to their own country, called Majerika. Now this 
country was to the south of Dantapura, because Prince Datita 
Kumdra and the Princess Htmamdh, when flying from Danta* 
pura to Ceylon with the tooth of Buddha, were wrecked on the 
coast near the “Diamond Sands.” The name itself also helps 
to fix the position of the Diamond Sands, at or near Dhdrani’ 
kolta, oh the Kistna, as the diamond mines of this part of the 
country are restricted to the small district of ParMA, lying 
hnmediatdy to the north of OhAranikotta. The flight from 
Dantapnra took place in A. D. 310, at which time, according to 
the Siamese version, the two Drona measures of rdics were 
still preserved in the NAga country.^ But three jrears later, or 
in A. D. 313, the Raja of Ceylon sent a holy priest to bring 
away these relics from Uajerika. which was miraculously enec> 
ted, in spite of the opposition of the NAgas. The NAga king 
then solicited a few relics from the Raja of Ceylon, “which 

I bestowed upon him accordingly,'* 

1. Colonel Low, In Jonra. Atiat. Soc. Bengal. 1848 1 part ii. p. 87. 
Bee Map Ho. XIII. 
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There are several minor variations in the Ceylonese 
account, but the chief difference is in the date. According to 
the ‘IfahAwanso/^ the relics at Rlmagrlma consisted of only 
one Drv$M measure, which after being enshrined by the NIgas 
at Majerika. were carried off to Ceylon in the fifth year of the 
reign of DuUhagdmmi, b. c. 157, by whom they were enshrined 
in the Uakd-tkupo, or great stupa, at Ruanwelli. 

The author of the ‘Mahlwanso* gives a glowing account of 
the magnificence of this great stupa of Ceylon; but he admits 
that the Chaitya of Majerika, "was so exquisitely constructed, 
and so superbly ornamented in various ways . . . that all the 
accumulated treasures in Lanka would fall short of the value 
of the last step of its stair.'** According to our present know* 
ledge of the antiquities of Southern India, this d^ription can 
apply only to the magnificent stupa of DharanihUa, on the 
Kistna, which was literally encased in a profusion of sculptured 
bas>reliefs. 

It is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy between the 
dates of the Siamese and Ceylonese chronicles; but I think it 
is highly improbable that these NAga relics could have been 
carried to Ceylon at so early a date as 157 B. c., at which time 
it is more than doubtful whether Buddhism had penetrated to 
any part of Southern India. I would suggest, as a possible 
exfdanation of the discrepancy, that the relics may /have been 
carried off to Ceylon in a. d. 313, as stated in the Siamese 
<ihronicles, and there enshrined in the great stupa of Ruanwelli; 
and that in after times their acquisition was erroneously 
assigned to Dutthag&mni. the original founder of the stupa. 
The famous tooth itself, which was taken from KaUttga to 
Ceylon, in a. o. 310, was enshrined in the Dhammaehalira, an 
edifice erected by Dewinanpiyatisso, the contemporary of 


1. Toroour's ‘MabSwuso,’ p. 185. 

2. JbU.,f 188 
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Asoka» about 240 b. c., and was afterwards transferred to the 
Abhayagiri Vihflra, which was erected in b. c. 89.^ 

But whether this explanation be accepted or not, we know 
from the general consent of all the Buddhist chroniclers and 
pilgrims, as well as of the ‘Mahawanso' itself, that the RSma- 
gr&ma relics were still enshrined in their original receptacle, at 
Rimagrdma, in the middle of the third century, b. c., when 
Asoka was building stupas over all the relics of Buddha that 
were divided after his death. If, therefore, the relics were 
removed to Ceylon in b. c. 157, as stated in the 'Mahiwanso,' 
we must crowd into a period of little more than 80 years the 
destruction of the original stupa at Rdmagrima, the enshrine- 
ment of the relics at Majerika in the most magnificent stupa in 
all India, and their subsequent removal to Ceylon. But accor- 
ding to the very competent authority of Mr. Fergusson,* the 
erection of the Dharanikotta stupa, "judging from its elabora- 
tion, may have taken fifty years to complete." We have, 
therefore, only about thirty years left for the stay of the relics 
at R&magr&ma, after the time of Asoka. and for their subse- 
quent stay amongst the Nigas of Majerika. For this reason, I 
prefer the account of the Siamese chronicles ; and I would 
accordingly fix the date of the removal of the Drona measure 
of relics, from Dharanikotta to Ceylon, in the year 313 A. d. 

It must be noted, however, that the people of Northern 
India were happily unaware that the Drona of relics enshrined 
at Ramagrdma had been carried off by the Nfigas to Majerika, 
as ' both Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang, who actually visited the 
place in the fifth and seventh centuries, mention that the stupa 
was still standing. It is curious, however, to learn from the 
journals of both pilgrims, that even in their days the R&ma- 
grflma relics were believed to be watched over by the Ndgas of 
a tank close by the stupa.* According to the original Buddhist 

1. Tumour’s 'MaliAwanso,* p. 241. 

2. Journ. Itoyal Asiat. Soc.. new series, iii. 1S5. 

,3. Beal's 'Fah-Hian.* c. xxiii., and M. Julicn's *Hioaen Thsang, 
ii. 326. 
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legend, these Niges had prevented Asoka from removing the 
rdks frnnRAmagrIma. In the lapse of time, whenRImagrIma 
had become deserted, as it was found by both pOgrims, this 
l^end might easily have assumed the slightly altered form that 
theNIgas had carried off the relics to prevent their removal by 
Asoka* Thb form of the legend would have been eagerly 
seised upon by the Ndgas of Southern Indih, and the transfer 
of the relics to their own country of Majtrik*, would at onCe 
have commanded the easy belief of a credulous people. 

In mentioning the relics that were removed from Rftma* 
giAma, the Ceylonese chronicles call them one Dron* measure, 
and the Siamese two Dnmas. I presume, therefore, that they 
were generally known as the Drona-ih&tu, or of relics.” 

In Pali this name would be Dona, which may probably be the 
true original of Hwen Thsang's To.na.k%$. The foil name 
would have been Donakaikdilk, or simply Donaka, which with 
kot a added aronld make DonakorkMa, corrnponding with the 
Chinese syllables To.na.ki$.kia.tst, as well as with the Dkana» 
hehste of the inscriptions. Now I have already shown from 
the dated inscription of KAnkari that the name of Dhanakukata 
is as old as A. D. 108. but as it is spelt in all the inscriptions 
with ik and not with i, I infer that the legend about the 
Drona of relics is later than that date. We know that it was 
a common practice amongst the Buddhists to alter the spelling 
of the local names so as to obtain meanings which might be 
adapted to legends of their Teacher. Thus TdahasUa, the 
”hwen ston^” became Taktka-tira, or the *'cut-off head,” and 
Aikkkaira, or "King Adi’s canopy,” became Akickkatra, or the 
'berpent canopy,” over the head of Buddha. With reference, 
therefore, to the NIga guardianship of the Drona of relics at 
Rimagrlma, I think it highly probable that the old name of 
Dhanaka wu changed to Donaka by the Buddhists, for the 
special purpose of adapting it to their legend r^arding the 
disposal of the RAmagrima Drona of relics. 

The present name of the place is DkArani-kotta, which I 
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take to be derived from the later legend regarding Bhtaaoiveka, 
which is preserved by Hwen Thsang. This holy priest, wishing 
to behold the future Buddha, Maitreya, fasted for three years, 
while he continually repeated the mystical verses called 
ihdranis. At the end of that time AvahkiUswafa appeared to 
him and instructed him to return to his native country of 
Dhanakakata, and in front of a cavern to the south of the town 
to recite with perfect faith the ihOranis, or mystical verses, 
addressed to V a jra-pdni, when his wish would be accomplished. 
At the end of three years more Vajra-pdni appeared to him, 
and tsHJght him a secret formula which had power to open the 
cavern in the palace of the Asuras, where the future Buddha 
was dwelling. After three years spent in the recitation of these 
secret dhdtanis, the rock opened, and Bhdvaviveka bidding 
farewell to the multitude, who were afraid to follow him, 
entered the cavern, which immediately closed upon him and he 
was no more seen. As this miraculous legend of the dhdfanis 
was the popular belief of Dhanakakata in the seventh century, 
the place would naturally have been known amongst the 
people as Dhdrani-kotla^ or the "Cavern of the Dhdfani 
Miracle.” 

I'rom the mention of Dhanakakata in the cave inscriptions 
of the first and second centuries of the Christian era, we might 
expect to find some trace of the name in the Geography of 
Pt(»lemy. But instead of this we find a people named Amarni, 
or Avarni, occupying the country l>elo\\ the MaisoHns, or Goda- 
vari liver, with a capital called Malaiiva, the residence of King 
Bassarouagii, As Malang^ is placecl between the two rivers 
Maisulus and Tyna, its posithm corresponds with that of tV/dr, 
close to which arc the remains of the old capital named Vengi, 
which are still known as Pedda and Chtnna Vegi, or Great and 
Little That Malanga was in this neighbourhood is 

proved by the existence of the name at the present day in 
Bandar- Malanga, or the "port of Malanga^ a small tow'n on 

1. See Map Nu. XII r. 
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the coast 54 miles to the east>north<east of Masolipatam. I 
conclude, therefore, that DtumakahaU was only the seat of a 
great religious establishment, while V«»gi was the pditical 
capital of the country. 

With regard to the king's name, I think that the Greek 
Bassaro naga may be identified with the Pali Majeri-kt-Ndg* 
of the ‘Mahfiwanso.*^ Remembering the frequent interchange 
of the labials m and b, and that ka is an optional affix, the 
Greek Bassaro may be accepted as a tolerably close rendering 
of the Pali Majeri: and thus Ptolemy's MaUmga would become 
the capital of the Nigas of Majtrika. 

On a general review of all the evidence in favour of the 
identification of DhdranikoUa with the Dhanakakata of Hwen 
Thsang and with the Majerika Si^pa of tUb NAgas, the most 
striking point is the exceeding beauty of the relic stupa, 
which is common to all of them. I have already quoted the 
account of the 'MahAwanso' as to the gorgeous magnificence of 
the iVd;u StApa of Majerika, the last step of which was 
beyond the power of all the riches of Ceylon to equal. 
Similarly the Chinese pilgrim was struck with the unusual 
beauty of the religious edifices of Dhanakakata, which he 
describes as possessing all the magnificence of the palaces of 
Bactria.* We have also the evidence of our own eyes as to 
the exceeding beauty and lavish ornament of its sculptures, 
many of which now grace the India Office Museum, in 
L ondo"- And lastly, we have the tradition of the people that 
Dhgranikotta was once the capital of this part of Indiak* 

The age of the stupa can only be determined approxi* 
mately, as the twenty inscriptions on the sculptures in Z/mdon 
give no dates, and make no certain mention of any kings or 
persons whose age is known. But from the style of the 

1. Tomoor's jMabAwaaao,* p. 189, Mamjerika ndgMamaaom, "the 
land of tho Nigas of kajeri." 

8. M. Julian's •Hionaa Thsang.* i 188. 

8. HanUlton's 'Caaettosr of India,* immea ‘Anunvatty.** 
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alphabetical characters. I am satisfied that the inscription^; 
belong to the same period as those of the famous csivt i, \ 
Kinhari. Ndsik, and K&rle. which record the gifts < 
Gotamiputra— Sitakarni. Pudumiyi. and Yidyna Sri. of the 
Andhra dynasty. They agree also with those of the S&takarni 
inscription on the gateway of the Bhilsa tope/ as well as with 
those of Rudra Dama’s inscription on the rock of Girnar. 
I have already noted that one of the Kftnhari inscriptions 
is dated in the year 30 of the Sak^ditya K41. or era of Sake, 
equivalent to A. d. 108; and I may now add that Rudra 
Damn's inscription is dated in the year 72, which, if referred to 
the VikramMitya era. will be A. D. IS, or if to the Sake era, 
A. D. 150, both dates being within the period of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. to which I refer the Amaravati 
inscriptions. Colonel Mackenzie also obtained some leaden 
coins of Gotamiputra* and of other princes of the Satakarni 
dynasty of Andhras. when excavating the ruins at Dharani- 
kotta— a discovery which alone is sufficient to establish the 
existence of some important buildings at this very spot 
during their reigns. I have already suggested that Goiamiputra 
satakarni was probably the same person as the gi^dXSdlivQhan, 
or Sddavahan, who established the Sake era: and I am 
inclined to assign the foundation of the Amaravati stupa to 
him, in about a. d. 90, and its completion to Yddrya Sri 
Satakarni, one of his successors, who ascended the throne in 
A. D. 142. This date corresponds very w^ell with the only 
facts that we possess regarding the age of the stupa, namely, 

1. 'Bhilsa Topes,' p. 264. Mr. Fergusson refers to this inscription 
as being in the same characters as the Ldt inscriptions of Asoka ; but 
he is undoubtedly mistaken, as the gateway inscriptions of the Bhilsa 
tope are in a very diiierent character, as may be seen by a reference to 
my work. 

2. Sir Waller Elliot, in 'Madras Literary Journal/ 1858, vol. 
iii. new series: *'I am responsible for the readings." See Plate XI. No. 

RajnyaGotatniputa Satakanisa\ also Nos. 92 and 101. No. 96 has 
Saidkanisa, and No. 100 Fudurndvisa. 
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that it cannot be earlier than the Christian era or later than 
A. o. 313, when its relics were carried away to Ceylon. 

At a much later date, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Danaka is mentioned by Abu Rihln, who describes 
it as “the jdains of the Konkan.'* Now the Konkan is the 
valley of the Kistna river, and this description of the country 
of Danaka adds another proof to the correctness of my 
identification Hwen Thsang’s Dhanakakata with the ruined city 
of DhdramkoUa on the Kistna. According to Abu Ribftn,* 
Danaka was the native country of the Karkadan, or rhinoceros. 
Now the same statement is made by the merchant Sulimln* 
of a country in the south of India, named Ruhmi, which 
was famous also for extremdy fine muslins, that could be passed 
through a ring. The same country is noticed by Masudi* 
Rakma, and by Idrisi as Dumi. Masudi, also, notes that it 
extended along the seacoast. Now Marco Polo mentions the 
town of Mutafili, in the province of Masulipatam and to the 
north of Malabar as famous for diamonds and for the thinnest 
and most delicate cotton cloths resembling spiders* webs. 
Mutafili has generally been identified with Masulipatam itself ; 
but a considerable town named Mutapili still exists near the 
seacoast at 65 miles to the south of DhdranikoUa. and 70 miles 
to the south-west of Masulipatam. In either case, however, 
Marco’s notice determines the fact that the country about the 
mouths of the Godivari was famous for diamonds and for 
aelicatdy fine muslins, it must, therefore, have included the 
diamond district of Partydl, immediately to the north of 
Dkfiranikoita, as well as the muslin district of Masulipatam ; 
and, accordingly, it may be identified with the Rakmi or Dumi 
of the Arab geographers. By a very slight change in the 

I. Rainand, ‘Ftagnanta Anbes,’ ate., p. 100. 

2 SirHanrjr KlUot'i* ’’MuhammadaD Historians of India,' by 
Hrofessor Dawson, i. 5. 

A IbU.. i. 25. • 
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diancten RahnU might becoms USUo JMmm*, whkb 
would agree with the Dmtaka of Abo wniin. 

According to the chronides of Oiiasa,' the pneeot town 
of Amanvati was founded, or establiahed as a sobordinate 
seat of government, by Sorya Deva, Raja of Orissa in the 
twdfth century. The name is connected with the worship of 
Siva as Amanm^ha, ot Amartsmwr* ; and one of the twelve 
great Lingat of this god, which is assigned to Ujain almost 
certainly, belonged to the holy dty on the Kistna, as we know 
that Ujain possessed its own famous temple of MahlkUa, and 
that:, all the other ten shrines of Siva belong to different 
places. 

I cannot dose this account without noting that M. Vivien 
de Saint-Martin has stated his suspicion that the name of 
Dandaka is connected with Dhandkakata.* The Dandakiranya, 
ur forest of Dandaka, is cdebrated in Indian story. Var6h» 
Mihira,* the great astronomer, mentions Dandaka along with 
other places in the South of India as follows : Kerala, 
Kamila, Kdnckipnra, Konkana, Chinm-pattana (or Madras), 
etc. In this list Dandaka is distinct from Konkana, or the 
Upper Kistna; and may therefore, perhaps be identified with 
the lower valley of the Kistna of which Dhaaakakata was the 
capital. But as the latter name is found in the early inscrip- 
tions of the western caves, it is probable that the mere verbal 
resemblance ot Dandaka may be quite accidental. 

Hwen Thscmg describes the province of Dkana k a k at a as 
6000 N or 1000 miles, in drcuit. These large dimensions are 
corroborated by its other name of Ta-an ia-h, that is iiaki 
Andkm, or the great Andhra, which is noted by the Chinese 
editor.* as the other districts of Trimgdna, namdy KdKnga 

t. Stiriiag la Joan. Aiiat Soe. Biagal, 1837. p. 760. 

0. M. JaHta's Hioaaa Thsaag,* UL 006. ‘MSaioin Aaalptiqae 
ear la Carta do l*Arta Caaliala ot do Tlado.* 

0. Kara’a •Brilwt-Saahita,' c. ziv. ; v. 18, 13, 14. 

d. 1C. Jallaa'a Hioaaa Tbaaag,* III. 110, aoto 8. 
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and Andkf* proper are smaller than DhtmahtUUda. No frontier 
is mentioned in any direction; but it is most probable that 
the' boimdaries of the province corresponded as nearly u 
possible with the limits of the Telugu language, which 
extended to Kulbarga and Pennakonda on the west, and to 
Tripati and the Pulikat lake on the south. On the north it 
was bounded by Andhra and Kalinga, and on the east by the 
sea. The circuit of these boundaries is. as nearly as possible, 
1000 miles; and I am, therefore, inclined to believe that tue 
large tract of country thus described is the famous Dhana* 
kakata of Hwen Thsang. 

5. CHOUYA, OR JOFIYA. 

From Dhanakakata, Hwen Thsang travelled to the south* 
west for 1000 It, or 167 miles, to Chu4i-ye, or Jho4i-ye, which 
he describes as a small district only 2400 It, or 400 miles, in 
circuit.^ To enable us to fix the position of this unknown 
territory it is necessary to note the pilgrim’s subsequent route 
to the south for ISOO or 1600 It, or about 260 miles, to 
Kdnchipura, or Conjcveram, the well-known capital of 
Dr&vida. Now, the distance of Klnchipura from the Kistna 
is from 240 to 260 miles, so that Ckuliya must be looked for 
somewhere along the south bank of that river, at 167 miles 
to the south-west of DhdratiikoUa. This position corresponds 
almost exactly with Karti^U, which is 230 miles in a direct line 
to the north-north-west of Klnchipura, and 160 miles to the 
west-south-west of DhAranikotta. M. Julien has identified 
Chotiya, with Chrda, which gives its name to Chata-rmmdala, 
or Coromandel. But Chola was to the 'south of DrAvida, 
whereas the Choliya of Hwen Thsang lies to the north of it. 
If we accept the pilgrim's bearings and distances as approxi- 
mately correct, the position of Choliya must certainly be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of Karnhl. 

1. Julian’s ‘Hionen Thsang’ iii. HA- See Map No. 
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Professor Laneo has suggested that the names of aoli>a 
and DrdsAfa may have been transposed by the Chinese editor 
of the pilgrim’s travels. The same suggestion occurred to me 
when I first examined the travels some yean ago ; and if it 
was quite certain that the Chinese syllables Chu4i-ye repre- 
sented Chola, there would be a very strong temptation to 
adopt the suggestion. But I agree with M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin^ that it is difficult to admit the possibility of such a 
transposition, although an adherence to the text of Hwen 
Thsang involves the total omission of any mention of the 
famous Kingdom of Ckola. M. de Saint-Martin points to the 
present use of the name of Coromandel, which is applied to 
the whole of the Madras coast, as far north as the mouths of 
the GodUvari, as a possible explanation of the extension of the 
name of Chola to the country immediately to the south of the 
Kistna. Bat I believe that this extension of the name is solely 
due to European sailors, who adopted it for the sake of con- 
venience. This name besides applies only to the sea-coast, 
whereas Chuliya is described by Hwen Thsang as a small 
district lying to the south-west of Dharanikotta, so that if we 
accept the pilgrim’s account as it stands, it is scarcely possible 
that Choliya could have extended so far to the east as the 
sea^-coast. 

It is admitted that the identification of Choliya is difficult ; 
but I am of opinion that we must either accept the pilgrim’s 
account as it now stands, or adopt the transposition suggested 
by Professor Lassen. In the former case, we must look for 
Choliya in the neighbourhood of Kamill ; in the latter case, 
it may be at once identified with the famous province of Chola, 
and its well-known capital Tanjor. 

In the Chino-Japanese map of India, constructed to 
illustrate the pilgrim’s travels, the district of Choliya is named 
dm-ey^mo, and is placed- to the north ol Drdvida, and to the 


2. M. Julien't •Hiouen Thsang/ iii.398. 
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sonth-west of Dhanaka. as in the text of Hwen Thsang. These 
Chinese syllables may perhaps represent Kanian^^ which, 
according to Buchanan, is the correct form of the name of 
KamM. 

Immediately under the walls of KarniU, lies the old town 
of Zora, or /ora, the Jorampur of the maps, which answers 
exactly to the Choliya or Joriya of the pilgrim. The initial 
Chinese syllable seems to be very rarely used, but a similar 
letter is found in Kajugira, JuHnga, and Jyoiishka, and I am 
satisfied that M. Julien’s reading of the character as ju, or jo^ 
is correct. I am also inclined to identify Jora with Ptolemy's 
Sera regia Arcaii. In some editions the words are transposed, 
as Arcaii regia Sara. But though the cart may be put before 
the horse, it is still the cart, and therefore, 1 take Sora to be 
the capital of King Ar kotos, whether it be placed before or 
after his name. Arkaiou has been usually identified with 
Arcot, near Madras; but the name of this city is believed to be 
quite modern, and the position Sofa must be far to the north 
of Arcot. The Soroe Nomades of Ptolemy may therefore be a 
branch of the Sauras, who are still located on the banks of the 
Kistna river. One hundred miles to the west-north-west of 
Kamfil, there is also a large town, named Sorapur, the Raja 
of which **still holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded 
by his faithful tribe (Bidars), claiming a descent of more than 
thirty centuries."^ 

As Chuliya is described as being only 2400 li, or 400 miles, 
in circuit, its small size offers no help towards its identification. 
If it is placed in the Kamul district, it will cut off the north- 
western corner of the province of Dhanakakata, but will not 
lessen its circuit, although it will diminish its area. If, 
however, Chuliya is to be identified with Chda, I would 
assign to it the modern district of Tanjor, extending from 
Sankeri-Dritg, Hear Salem on the north-west, to the mouth of 
the Kdveri or Kolrdn river, on the north-east, and from 

1. General Briggs in Jouni. Royal Asiat. Soc., xiii. 294 
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Dliidigal, on the soath-wost, to Point CaUmete on the sooth* 
east. This tract is about 120 miles in length, by 80 miles, or 
just 400 miles, in circuit. 


6. DRAVIDA. 

In the seventh century the province of Ta-lo-pi-dka, or 
DrdpUa, was 6000 /*, or 1000 miles, in drcnit, nnd its capital, 
named Kien^i-pu-lo, or Kdtuiki-pura, was 30 U, or S miles, in 
circuit.^ Kinehipura is the true Sanskrit name of Cot^atnm, 
on the Palir river, a large straggling town of great antiquity. 
As Drdoida was bounded by KotUuma and Dhanakak^ on 
the north,- and by MalaknUa on the south, while no district is 
mentioned to the west, it seems certain that it must have 
extended right across the peninsula, from sea to sea. Its 
northern boundary may therefore be approximately defined as 
running from Kundapur, on the western coast, vift Kadur and 
Tripati, to the Pulikat Lake, and its southern boundary from 
Oalicut to the mouth of the KAveri. As the circuit of these 
limits is very nearly 1000 miles, the boundaries suggested 
may be accepted as very nearly correct. 

During the pilgrim's stay at KAnchipura, about 300 
Buddhist monks arrived from Ceylon, which they had quitted 
on account of political disturbances, consequent on the death 
of the king. By my reckoning, HwenThsang must have 
arrived in KAnchipura, about the 30th of July, A. D. 639, and, 
according to Tumour's list of the kings of Ceylon, Raja Buna 
AiugalAn was put to death in a. d. 639. From the information 
by these monks, the pilgrim drew up his account of 
5sNf JUoJb, or Ceylon, which he was prevented from visiting 
by the disturbed state of the country. 

7. MALAKUTA OR KADORA. 

Ftom KAnchipura, Hwen Tbsang proceeded to the south 
for 3000 Is, or 300 miles, to liodo-kiu-eho,* which M. Julien 

l, Jellea's ‘Hioaea Thsaag,' lU. II A See lUp No. 1. 

A /M. W. 111. SeslfapNAl. 
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renders by MdaktOa. In the southern part of the territory 
towards the sea»coast stood the mountain named Mo4a’y$, or 
Malay*, which produced sandal-wood. The country thus 
described is therefore the southern end of the peninsula, part 
of which is still called MalaylHam and Mak^awtra, or Maldbari 
I would accordingly read the Chinese syllables as an abbrevia- 
ted form of iiaU^akula, The circuit of the kingdom was 
SOOO li, or 833 miles, being bounded by the sea to the south, 
and by the province of Drftvida to the north. As this estimate 
agrees almost exactly with the measurement of the end of the 
peninsula, to the south of the K&veri river, the province of 
Malayakuta must have included the modern districts of Tanjor 
and Madura, on the east, with Coimbator, Cochin, and Travan- 
core, on the west. 

The position of the capital is difficult to fix, as a distance 
of 500 miles, to the south of Conjeveram, would take us out to 
sea beyond Cape Kumdri, (Comorin). If we might read 1300 li, 
or 217 miles, instead of 3000 li, both bearing and distance 
would agree exactly with the position of the ancient city of 
Madura, which was the capital of the southern end of the 
peninsula in the time of Ptolemy. It is possible that Kaalam 
(Quilon) may have been the capital at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit; but neither the distance nor the bearing agrees 
with the pilgrim's statement, as the place is not more than 
400 miles to the south-west Conjeveram. To the north-east 
of the capital there was a town named Charitra^pura, or 
“Departure-town," which was the port of embarkation for 
Ceylon. If Madura was the capital, the “port-city" was 
probably Negapatam ; but, if Kaulam was the capital, the 
"port-city" must have been Rftmnid {R&mandlkapura). From 
this port, Ceylon was distant 3000 li, or 500 miles, to the 
south-east. 

According to the writer of the "Life of Hwen Thsang,'* 

1. • Jollen, i. 193 : **11 entendit dire qu'a trois mille H das Inm* 
titf es da ce pays [Drivida] II y avait an royaame appald 
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Iiala}raknta was not visited by the pilgrim, bnt described by 
hearsay, and the distance of 3000 li, is said to be from the 
frontiers of Drivida. But this would only increase the 
difficulty by placing the capital of Malayakuta still further 
to the south. In a note to this passage,' M. Julien quotes 
the Si-yu~ki as fixing the distance at 300 li, instead of 3000 li, 
as given in his translation of the Memorirs of Hwen Thsang. 
If this number is not a misprint, these different readings may 
show- that there is some uncertainty as to the distance, as well 
as to the point of departure. I am inclined, therefore, to 
think that the original distances given in the memoirs and life 
of the'pilgrim may perhaps have been 300 li, or SO miles, from 
the frontiers of Dr&vida in the latter, and 1300 li, or 217 miles, 
from the capital of Drivida in the former. In either case, the 
capital of Malay^nUa would be fixed at Madura, which has 
always been one of the principal cities of Southern India. 

According to Abu Rihdn and his copyist, Rashid>ud-din, 
Mdfya and Kdtal (or Kunak) were two distinct provinces, 
the latter being to the south of the former, and the last, or 
most southerly district of India. It seems probable therefore, 
that Malyakuta is a compound name, formed by joining the 
names of two contiguous districts. Thus, M dlya would answer 
to the district of Pindya, with its capital of Madura, and 
KiUa, or Kdtal, to Travancore, with its capital of Koehin, the 
KoUiara of Ptolemy. 

Hwen Thsang’s omission of any mention of Chola may be 
explained by the fact that at the time of his visit the Chola- 
deta formed part of the great kingdom of the Cheras. Chola 
is however, duly noticed by Ptolemy, whose Orthura regia 
Sornati must be Uridr the capital of Soranatha, or the king of 
the Soriugae, that is the Soras, Choras or Ckolas. Urifir is a few 
miles to the south>south-east of Trichinopoli. The Sorings are 
most probably the Syrieni of Pliny with their three hundred 

1. ‘Hiouen Tbtang,’ L 193 ; and lii. I2I. 
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cities, as they occupied the coast between the Panda and the 
Daranga or Dravidians. 

According to M. Julien* Malyakuta was also called Chi- 
mo-lo, which I read as Jhi-mu-ra, because the initial syllable 
is the same as the second syllable of Chi-chi-io, or Jajhoti. 
Jhimura is perhaps only a variant form of the Limurike at 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Arrian, and of the Damirice of the 
Pentingerian Tables. It would also appear to be the same 
name as Pliny’s Charma, a people who occupied the western 
coast immediately above the Pandae. 

In the Chino-Japanese map of India the alternative name 
of Malyakuta is Hai-an-men, which suggests a connection with 
Ptolemy’s Aioi. 

8. KONKANA 

From Malayakuta the pilgrim returned to Drdvida (Conje- 
veram), and then proceeded to the north-west for 2000 /», or 
333 miles, to Kong-kien-na-pu-lo. or Konkampura* Both the 
bearing and distance point to Annagundi or the northern bank 
of the Tdngabhadra river, which was the ancient capital of the 
country before the Muhammadan invasion. M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin has suggested the old town of Banaw&si. which is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as Banauasei. But the distance is 
rather too great, and the subsequent bearing to the capital of 
Mah&rdshfra would be almost due north instead of north-west 
as stated by the pilgrim. Annagundi is a remarkable old site, 
and was the capital of a Y&dava dynasty of princes before the 
foundation of the modern city of Vijayanagar on the southern 
bank of the riv,ier.* 

According to Hamilton, the name of Konkana amongst the 
natives includes “much country lying to the east of the western 


1. ‘Hionen Thsaag,* lii. 121. 

2. JuIiMi’s 'Hioacn Tbsang,' ill. 146. See Map No. 1. 

a Wilka’ 'Mysore,! 1. 14 : note, quoting from the Mackenzie MSS. 
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ghtts.” This e^ctension 'agrees with Abu Rihin's description of 
Danaka as the "plains of the Konkan" which can only apply 
to the table*land above the ghlts. Such also may have been 
its application in the time of Hwen Thsang, as he describes the 
kingdom as behig SOOO li, or 833 miles, in circuit, which, if 
limited to the narrow strip of land between the ghftts and the 
sea, would include the whole line of coast from Bombay to 
Mangal&r. But in the seventh cehtury the northern half of 
this tract belonged to the powerful Ch&lukya kingdom of 
Mahirdshtra; and consequently, if the pilgrim’s estimate of its 
size is correct, the kingdom of Konitana must have extended 
inland fas beyond the line of the western ghits. Its actual 
limits are not mentioned, but as it was bounded by Drivida on 
the south, by Dhanakakata of the east, by Mah&r^htra on the 
north, and by the sea on the west, it may be described as 
extending along the coast from Vingorla to Kundaphr, near 
Bedndr, and inland from the neighbourhood of Knlbaiga to 
the ancient fortress of Madgiri, which would give a circuit of 
about 800 miles. This was the ancient kingdom of the 
Kddambas, which for a time rivalled that of the Chdlufyas oi 
MahSrftshtra. Hamilton states that the name of the country is 
pronounced Kokan by the natives, which suggests its identi* 
fication with the people called Cocondct by Pliny, who occupied 
a middle position in the route from the south of India towards 
the mouth of the Indus. 


9. IfAHARiUHTRA 

From Konkana the pilgrim proceeded to the north-west 
for 2400 to 2500 li, or upwards of 400 miles, to M<hko4»~eka, 
or Mdidrdshtra. The capital was 30 li, or S miles, in circuit, 
and on the west side touched a large river.* From this des- 
cription alone I should be inclined to adopt P*itka», or 
PraHshihdtta, on the Godftvari as the capital of Mahlrishtra in 
tb« seventh century. It is mentioned by Ptolemy as BaiOum*, 

1: JnliM'S ‘Hlomn ThMag,’ iii. 149. SeelUp No. 1. 
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and by the author of the ‘Periplus' as PlUhdna, which should 
no doubt be corrected to PaiihanOf, But the subsequent 
distance of 1000 It, or 167 mOes, westward or north-west* 
ward^ to Bh&roch is much too small* as the actual distance 
between Paiihan and Bkdfoch is not less than 2S0 miles. 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin thinks that Devagiri accords better 
with the position indicated; but Devagiri is not situated on any 
river* and its distance from Bh&roch is about 200 miles, i 
think it more probable that Kalyiini is the place intended* 
as we know that it was the ancient capital of the Chdlukya 
dynasty. Its position also agrees better with both of Hwen 
Thsang's distances, as it is about 400 miles to the north-west 
of Annagundi* and 180 or 190 miles to the south of Bhftroch. 
To the west of the city also flows the KailAs river* which at 
this point is a large stream. Kalydn or Kalydni is mentioned 
by Kosmas Indikopleustes in the sixth century as the seat 
of a Christian bishopric, under the name of Kalliana, and by 
the author of the Teriplus' in the second century as Kalliena, 
which had been a famous emporium in the time of Saraganos 
the elder.* The name of Kaliyana also occurs several times 
in the Kinhari cave inscriptions* which date from the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era. 

The circuit of the province is said to be 6000 li, or 1000 
miles, which agrees with the dimensions of the tract remaining 
unassigned between Malwa on the north* Kosala and Andhra 
on the east* Konkana on the south* and the sea on the west. 
The limiting points of this tract are D8mftn and Vingorla on 
the sea-coast* and IdalflbfUl and HaidarAbftd inland* which 
give a circuit of rather more than 1000 miles. 

1. M. Jalien's *Hioueii Tbsang*' iii. 401. In the life of the 
pilgrim* i 203* the direction is said to be north-east, but as this would 
place the capital of MShirgshtra in the midst of the Indian Ocean, the 
Gocrection to north-west is absolutely necessary. 

* Hudson, Geogr. Vet. i. 30 : iwAA&va woAfg* ij M 
JOspaydeov roO np€oPvripou ifAv6ptov iv9€Oito¥ywy6iuv9¥, 
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On the eastern frontier of the kingdom there was a great 
mountain with ridges rising one over another, and scarped 
crests. In former days the Arhat AchAra had built a 
monastery, with rooms excavated in the rock, and a front 
of two storeys in height facing a ‘ sombre'' valley. The 
Vikdr attached to it was 100 feet in height; and in the midst 
of the monastery there was a stone statue of Buddha about 
70 feet high, which was surmounted by seven stone caps 
suspended in the air without any apparent support. The walls 
of the Vihdf were divided all round into panels in which were 
sculptured with minute detail all the great events of Buddha’s 
life. Out^de the north and south gates of the monastery 
there were stone elephants, both on the right-band and on 
the left, which according to the belief of the people occasionally 
roared so loudly as to make the earth quake. The description 
of the hill is too vague to be of much use in identifying its 
position; but if the easterly bearing is correct, the hill of 
A jay anti is most probably the place intended, as its bluff 
ridges appear to answer better to the pilgrim’s account than 
the smoother slopes of Elura. But with the exception of the 
stone elephants, the account is too vs^gue to enable us to 
identify the place with any certainty. There are two stone 
elephants outside the KailAs excavation at Elura, but that 
is a Brahmanical temple, and not a Buddhist vihdr. There 
is also an elephant close to the Indrasahha at Elura, but the 
animal is inside the courtyard, instead of outside the gate as 
described by the pilgrim. Scenes from Buddha’s life formed 
the common subjects of Buddhist sculpture, and would tb6re« 
fore offer no special assistance towards the identification of 
the monastery. But though the pilgrim’s account is vague, 
it is so minute as to the positions of the elephants and the 
arrangement of the sculptures that I am inclined to think he 
must have seen the place himself. In this case I wonld read 
•‘western” frontier of the kingdom, and identify his cave 
monastery with the well-known excavations of KAnhari in 
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the island of Salsette. Indeed^ if I am correct in the identifica- 
tion of Kalyini as the capital of MahArAshtra in the seventh 
century, it is almost certain that the pilgrim must have 
visited the Buddhist establishments at Kdnhari^ which are 
not more than 2S miles distant from KalyAni. The numerous 
inscriptions at KAnhari show that some of its excavations must 
date as early as the first century before Christ, and the bulk 
of them during the first and second centuries after Christ. 
One of the inscriptions is dated in the year 30 of the 
Sakddityakdl^ or a. d. 108. No remains of stone elephants 
have yet been found at K^nhari, but as the structural facades 
in front of the excavated vihdrs have all fallen down, some 
elephant torsos may yet be discovered amongst the ruins along 
the foot of the scarped rock. Mr. E. West has already 
disinterred the remains of a stone stupa with all its sculptured 
friezes from amongst these ruins, and further research will no 
doubt bring to light many other interesting remains. 

CEYLON. 

The famous island of Ceylon is not reckoned amongst 
the kingdoms of India, and it was not visited by the pilgrim 
on account of political disturbances. But as he gives a descrip- 
tion of it from the account of the monks whom he met at 
Kdnchipura, and as it is closely connected with India both 
religiously and politically, my work would not be complete 
without some notice of this interesting island. 

In the seventh century of our era Ceylon was known by 
the name of Seng-kia-lo, or Sinhala, which was said to be 
derived from the lion-descended Sinhala, whose son Vijaya is 
fsbled to have conquered the island on the very day of 
Buddha’s death, in b. c. S43. Its original name was Pao-chu, 
or 'Tsle of Gems,” in Sanskrit Ratna-dwipa. Its existence 
was fir^t made known to the European world by the expedition 
of Alexander, under the name of Taprobane, The popular PAli 
form is Tdmba^panni, ”red-handed," in allusion to the *‘red 
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palms” of the hands of Vijsya's sick companions, who^ cm 
landing from their vessd, touched the ted ground with their 
hands. The true form, however, would appear to be Tdmia- 
panni,^ or “red-leaved,** from the Sanskrit Tdimra-pami. 
Lassen also gives Tambra-pani, or the "great pond,*' or "pond 
covered with the red lotos." as a probable derivation. In 
later times it was known to the western world as Simunin, or 
Palai-Simundu, which Lassen thinks may have been derived 
from Pali-Simanta, or "head of the holy law.'* As Pliny 
applies the latter name to the city containing the royal 
palace, it .has been supposed to be only another appellation 
for the capital Anarajapura, or Anurairammon, of Ptolemy. 
No explanation is offered of Andrasimundu, which Ptolemy 
gives as the name of a promontory on the western coast of 
Ceylon, opposite Anarajapura. From its position it may be 
only another name for Palaiaimundu. 

Ptolemy calls the island SiUike, which, as Lassen suggests, 
would appear to be only a sailor*s corrupt form of Sinhalaka, 
or Sihalaka, shortened to SUaka. Ammianus calls it Serendivus, 
which is the same as the Sitladiba of Kosmas, both hwng 
derived from Sihala~dtpa, which is the Pili form of Sinhala- 
dwtpa, or "Sinhala's island.’’ Abu Rihln gives the form of 
St»gal-dib, or Sirindib, which is the Serendib of European 
sailors. From the same source came the Arabic ZiUm, and 
our own Ceylon. Amongst the Hindus the most familiar 
name b Langka-dwtP», which b also mentioned id the 
‘Mahftwanso* under the PHi form of LanlU'dipa.* 

According to Hwen Thsang, the circuit of the island was 
7000 li, or 1167 miles,* which b nearly double the truth,— 'its 
actual size, according to Sir Emerson Tennent, being 271} 
miles in length from north to sooth, and 137} miles from east 
to west, or about 6S0 miles in circuit. Its dimeniAina are so 

1 . T«niottr‘s*lfabawaiiso,*p. M. 

2. Tumonr's 'Mahawanso.* pp. 2, 3, 49. 

3. Julian’s ‘Hionan Thsang,' UL 135. Sea Map No. 1. 
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uniformly exaggerated by the classical authors that I cannot 
hdp suspecting some misconception as to the value of a local 
measure. Kosmas, on the authority of Sopater. who had 
actually visited the island, gives its size as 300 gavdia, ymita, 
in length, and the same in breadth. This name Sir Emerson 
Tennent identifies with that of a local measure, named gaow,* 
which he estimates at about 3 miles, thus making the island 
900 miles long, and as many broad. But the gauiia may just 
as likely be the well-known gao-kos of India. This was the 
distance at which the lowing of a cow could be heard, that is 
1000 dkatuts, or bows, equal to 6000 feet, or 1.136 of a mile. 
The 3000 gaudia would thus be equal to 340 miles, which is 
only 70 miles in excess of the real length of the island. Pliny 
makes the length 10,000 stadia, or 1149. English miles. 
Ptolemy assigns nearly IS d^rees of latitude, or about 1000 
miles, which is slightly reduced by Marcianus to 9S00 stadia, 
or 109 U English miles. Now the earlier Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-Hian, who visited Ceylon in A. d. 412, or about one century 
before Sopater. states the size of the island at S0yo;afMsin 
length by 30 in breadth,* or about 3S0 miles by 210 miles. 
If, as we may fairly suppose, both travellers derived their 
dimensions from the statements of the people of the country, 
the*300 gauUa of Sopater may be taken as the equivalent of 
SO yojanas, which gives 6ga«d«ato theyi^atM, and makes 
the native measure rather more than one English mile, or 
exactly equal to the gao-kos of India. 

1, 'Cejflon,* L 567. H« indratiaM the yoMa with the gaoH 
now in me, which is ’ the distance that a man can walk in an honr.” 
Bnt how about the word Sour, which has a strong European smack 
about it ? Waa not the original gem the distance that a man could 
walk in 1 gkori, or 24 minutes, the well-known Indian dlvisioa of time ? 
If so, the length of the geea, at 3 miles to the honr. would be 1*2 milss, 
which agrees very closely with the actual length of the gao4us, as noted 
above. The goea is valued by Wilson at 4 kos; sMe his Glossary in sms. 

2. Beal’s *Fah-Hlaa,' c. nxvii. p. 148, Bnt he makss ths length 
from east to west. Instead of from north to south. 
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In his interesting and valuable work on Ceylon, Sir 
Emerson Tennent has suggested that the port of Galle may 
be the Tarshish* of the Bible, "which lay in the track between 
the Arabian Gulf and Ophir," and that Opbir itself is Malacca, 
or the Aurea Chersonesus. because “Ophir, in the language 
of the Malays, is the generic name for any gold mine." But 
this view seems to me to be quite untenable, as the names of 
all the articles brought back by Solomon’s fleet are pure 
Sanskrit. Sir Emerson states that they are "identical with 
the Timil names by which some of them are called in Ceylon 
to the present day." These names are sen-habim, or "teeth 
of elephahb," kophim, or "apes,” and tukum, or "parrots.” 
But these are the pure Sanskrit words ihha, kapi, and suAa. 
with the mere addition of the Hebrew plural termination. 
It is true that these Sanskrit names have been naturalized in 
the south of India, but they have not displaced the original 
T&mil appellations, which still remain the terms in common 
use, namely, ydni for elephant, kuranga for monkey, and 
for peacock, or kUippiUai for parrot. Now, if the fleet 
of Solomon obtained these Sanskrit names in Ceylon, then 
we must admit that the Aryan race had pushed their conquests 
to the extreme south of India some centuries before the time 
of Solomon, that is about 1200 or 1300 b. c. But at this very 
time, as we learn from their own records, the Aryas half not 
yet crossed the Narbada, nor even penetrated to the mouth 
of the Ganges. It does not therefore seem possible that any 
of their names could have been obtained either in Ceylon or 
in the south of India so early as the time of Solomon. Even 
according to their own annals,* the Ceylonese were barbarians 
until the landing* of Vijaya, in b. c. 343; and there is no 
satisfactory evidence of any Aryan connection or intercourse 
before the time of Mahendra, the son of Asoka, in b. c. 242. 


1. •Ceylon,' U. 101. 

2. 'Fo-km-ki.’ e. nxvlii. 'HahawaMo,* p. 48. ‘Htonen 
Tkiaag,' Hi. 192. 
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Th® writer of the article Ophir in Smith's ‘Dictioiiary of 
the Bible' argues in favour of Arabia, by a ssumi n g that "ivory, 
apes, and peacocks" were not imported fcomOphir, but from 
Tarshish, and that gold and dptm trees only srere imported 
from Ophir. By this assumption he gets rid of the IndiM 
names for the elephant, monkey, and parrot; but there stiB 
remains the name of efgwm erood, which Professor Lassra 
derives from the Sanskrit oolgw, or sandal'wood. He admits 
that Arabia does not now produce gold, but thinks that it 
may once have done so, or if not, that it at least possesaed 
gold by importation, as the Queen of Sheba presented mnch 


gold to Solomon. 

This subject has already been discussed in my account of 
Vadari. or Eder, in Western India; but I may here again 
state my opinion that the Ophir of the Bible, which is 
rendered SotPnt and by Josephus and the Septnagint,*’ 

is most probably the Stmtr» of Hindu geography, or south- 
western Rkjputana, which amongst the people of the west 
would have been pronounced Hcbir, just as became 

Indus, as saptt became hufi and «»»•. According to Pliny 
♦tif country to the north of the Gulf of Khambay formerly 
produced both gold and silver, which it does even at the present 
day. Specimens of gold ftom the Aravali mountains may 
be seen in the India Museum, and the same range is the only 
part of India in which sUver is found in any quantity. 
Western India also was colonized by the Aryan race at least 
two thousand ]mars before Christ, and the Aryan language had 
become the common speech of the country long before the time 
of Solomon. I would therefore identify the Opktr or Sopkir 
of Scripture with the Indian Seevlre of the Hindus, where the 

captains of Solomon’s Beet could have obtained the fine pure 

gold for which Ophir was famed, and where they would haw 
obtained ivory, apes, and peacocks (or parrots) * 

very names which they have preserved to us m the Bible. 


I. Jowphna, Aatiq., i- 6, 4. 
Scfir is the bum at Indie. 


I Kings *. 11 ; * ChroB. vlii. 18. 
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Approximate Chronology of Hwen Thaaag's 
Travds. 


A. D. 


629. Aug. 


Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

28 

630, Jan. 

10 

Feb. 

10 

Mar. 

5 


20 

Apr. 

20 


30 

May 

10 

Aug. 

15 

20 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

i 

631, Jan. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

1 


10 

.May 

25 

June 

15 

J«>y 

10 

Aug. 

10 

633. Oct. 

1 


10 


20 1 


Left Lumg-cimt, in 8th month 
of 3rd year of Chimg-kmimgt 

on horseback 

Akini, abont 1200 miles» in- 
cluding 2 months’ detention 

on the way 

Baluka, about 500 miles. 
Issihd, about 250 miles. 

Talas, about 600 miles. 
Samarkand, about 500 miles. 
iCA«i/m(Hu*o),halt for 1 month 
Bauch. 

Bamian. Snowstorm on road 

to Kapisa 

Kapisa. Halt till end of 

summer 

Lamghda. Halt 3 days 

Nagarahdra. (Halt 2 months (?) 
to visit holy places. 

GgMihgsa. Visits holy qwts. 
Utakhmda. 

Udygna. Visits holy places. 
Source of Subhaoaslu river ; 
frost and ice. 

Returns to UuMumda. 

Taxim. Halt 1 month (?) to 
visit holy places. 

Sinhapura. 

Returns to TaxUa. 

Urasa. 

Kashmir. Halt 2 entire years. 
Leaves Kashmir. 

Ptmaek. 

R^aari. 


Refstenoes. 

JnUen^ 

'Hionen 


Thsang.* 
VoL L 14. 


Vol. L 15,! 


Vol. i. 62. 


Vol. i. 71. 

Vol. L 75. 
Vol. i. 75. 


Vol. i 96. 
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A. D. 



‘Hiouen 




Tbsang. 


633. Nov. 

19 

Tseka or Taka. 



«• 

15 

Sdkala or Sangala. 




25 

Large town (? Kusiwar or Ka- 





sOr). Halt 1 month 

Vol. i. 

101. 

634, Jan. 

1 

Chinapati. Halt 14 months .. 

Vol. i. 

101. 

635, Mar. 

15 

Jdlandhara. Halt 4 months... 

Vol. i. 

102. 

Aug. 

1 

Kulufa. 



Sep. 

10 

Satadru. 




25 

Pdriydira or Bairdi. 



0^ 

5 

Maihura. 



•• 

25 

Tkknesar or Sthdnaswara. 



Nov. 

1 

Srughna. Halt 4| months. 





for whole winter and half 





spring 

Vol. i. 

106. 

636. Mar. 

15 

Madawar. Halt 4} months. 





for half spring and whole 





summer. 

Vol. i. 

109. 

Aug. 

1 

Brahmapura. 



$$ 

5 

Returns to MatUtmar. 




10 

Gooiuma. 




15 

AkiMiatra. 




20 

PUosana, 



at 

25 

Sankisa 



Sep. 

1 

Kanoj. Halt 3 months 

Vol. i. 

113. 

Dec. 

tt 

1 

4 

Ayato. 

aayammkha. 




7 

Praydga. 




10 

Kausambi. 



ft 

13 

Kusafiara. 



jt 

16 

Vaisdkka, or Sdketa, or 





Ajadkya. 



tt 

20 

Sravasti. 



•a 

25 

KapUavaslu 



jDec. 

28 

Ruoagrftma. 



637. Jan. 

1 

Kusinagara, 



tt 

3 

Large Brahmanical town 





(? Kkakkundo). 



tt 

12 

BAMASAS. or VAKANASl. 



t » 

20 

GarjapaHpura. 



•t 

25 

Vaisau. 



tt 

30 

Vfiji. 



Feb. 

S 

Nepila. 



f f 

15 

Returns to Vaisdti. 




20 

MAGADHA.Cai»ta]. PdtaUpvtra. 
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A. D. *Bknwn 

Tbsang/ 

637, Mar. 1 Rajapika, Nalauda. Long Vol. i. 152. 
stay. Visits all the holy 
places : returns to Salanda 
for IS months. Vol. i. 164. 

Study for language— say al- 
together 22 months. 

639, Jan. 1 HircMya-panata. 

„ S Champa. 

10 K&nkja. 

„ 15 Paundra Varddhana, 

Feb. 20 i Kdmarupa. 

Mar. 20 Sdmatata, 

Apr. 10 TdmraUjdi. 

„ 20 Kirana Suvama. 

May 5 Odra, or Ovissa. 

„ 15 Ganjam. 

„ 30 Kalinga, 

June 20 Kosda. 

July 20 Andhra. 

30 Dhanakakata. Halt “many 

months, say 6 Vol. i. 189 

640, Feb. 1 J<nya. 

20 Drdvida. Capital Kdnchipnra, 

or Conjeveram Vol. i. 190. 

Apr. 1 Malyahuttt. 

May 10 Returns to Drdvida. 

June 20 Konkanapnra, 

July 20 Mahdx&sktra. 

Aug. 10 Bhdrock. 

Sep. 1 Mahwa. 

Oct. 10 Vadari, or Eder. 

„ 15 Kheda, or Kakira. 

Nov. 1 Vallabki. 

16 Anandapwa. 

26 SursaMra. 

641, Ju. 1 Gurjara. 

Feb. 20 UjAiN. 

H^r. 20 Jtqhoti^ 

Apr. 5 Makeswarapnra. 

May. IS Returns to Snrashira. 

June 20 Udnmbara, or Kaekk. 

July 30 Ldntda, or BUnekutan. 
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A. D. 


641, Aug. 
Sep. 


13 

20 

1 


Oct. 10 
.. *0 

642, Apr. 1 

Aog. S 


Kov. 1 


Dec. 25 


643, Mar. 1 


May 25 
July 1 

Sep. 20 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 15 
25 


644, Mar. IS 


Jane 15 


20 
25 
Jaly 1 


PUasila, or Ptriala. 

Avanda, or Brahmmmdlmi. 
SiMDH. Capital Ator. Halt 20 
days. 

Moltak. 

Potofiuo (? Solofato), or Shor* 
kot. Halt 2 months. 

Ketoms to Magadha. Halts 2 
months, to resolve doubts .... 
Ilevints Kdmamp». Halts one 
month : messengers sent to 

different kingdoms 

Starts for KSnytAtitltja or 
Kanojt "in beginning of 
winter," in company witb 
King SiUditya. 

Arrives in last month of the 
year. 

Rdigious assembly at Kanoj ; 

discussions for 18 days 

Praydga. Grand >rdigioas 
assembly held in '2nd month 

of spring 

Lasts for 75 days 

Kauadfabi. 7 days' march ... 
PUoaana. March I month, 
halt 2 months 

Jalamdhara. Halt 1 month . 
Siahapura. 

Taxila. Halt 7 days 

Fords the Indus on an ele* 
phant ; therefore in mid< 
winter to 

Utahhaaim. Halt I month 
and 20 days 

Reaches Lamgkdn with the 

king in 1 month 

Falana, or Bmm. 15 days* 
mardi 

OpokUa, or AfAan. 

Taaolaalo, or Ghatai. 
Uridh a sth aa a, or Ortotpaaa, 
or KaM. 


*Hioaea 

Tbsang. 


Vol. i. 211. 


Vol. i. 236. 


Vol i. 242. 


Do. 


Vol. i. 246. 


Vol. L 257. 
Vol. i. 252. 
Vol. i. 260. 

Vol. i. 261. 
Do. 


Vol. i. 264. 


Do. 


VoL i. 265 
Do. 
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D. •Hikmn 

(44. July S Kahsa. Halt. Rdigfous as* 

■anbly 7 days ... Vol. L 246. 

„ 20 Andardb. Cross snowy moun* 
tains, and froaen streams. 

Aug. 1 TtMuar*. Halt 1 month. 

Sep. 1 Mimkam. 

„ 3 HimtUtda. 

8 BadakshOn. 

„ 10 KiefokiaH. 

12 KutUngnu. 

„ 25 Pamer, I 

„ 26 Kopanlo. Halt 20 days. ! 

Oct. 10 Great rock. 

12 Ush. 

„ IS Kishgdr. 

22 Ydriumd. 

Nov. 2 Kcta». Halt 7 days. i 

„ 13 Khima. Sandy desert. 

., 16 Sijaag* Great desert. 

„ 21 Tukhira. 

Nov. 29 ChaauOana. 

Dec. 13 Nafopo. 

Jan. 1 Frontier of China, after some • 
detours. ! 

Apr. 1 Enters the capital of Western ! 

China, in spring of 645 (first I 
moon of spring, nineteenth | 
year of Ching*kwang) ... | Vol. i. 292. 

The above chronology gives the approximate dates as 
nearly as I can determine them, partly from the facts stated, 
and partly from my own lengthened experience of travelling in 
India. The estimated dates are well supported by facts noted 
in the histories of Ceylon, Sindh, and Kashmir ; but I may 
here repeat, that on Hwen Thsang's arrival at K&aM in 
Febmary, 640, he heard of the assassinatioa of the King of 
Ceylon. This must have been Raja Buna Mngalan, who was 
pot to death in a. d. 639. 

Another proof of the general accuracy of my est im a te ai 
the pilgrim’s rate at \ravdling is afforded by his statement 
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til led* to the Great Abbot of the NAIanda Ifortastery that 
his traveb had occupied three years.* This period saust 
refer to the actual time spent in travelling, as his recorded 
halts at various places for the purpose of study, before he 
reached Nllanda, amount to four years and seven months. 
These halts, as stated in his life, are as follows : — 


Years. 

At Kapisa, one whole summer ••• ••• 0 

„ Kashmir, two entire years ... ... 2 

a large town (Kasur ?) ... ... S 

„ Chinapati ... ... ... 1 

„ JUindhar ... ... ... 0 


.. Srughna, whole winter and half spring ... 0 
„ Madftwar, half spring and whole summer 0 


Months. 

3 
0 
1 
2 

4 
4 | 
4 * 


Years 4 7 

Adding to these recorded halts the three years said to have 
been spent in travelling, the whole period elapsed, between 
the pilgrim's departure from Liangcheu in August, 629, and 
the date of his conversation with the Great Abbot, is seven 
years and seven months, which fixes his arrival at NUanda in 
February, 637 A. o., the date according to my estimate being 
1st March, 637. 

The chronology here detailed follows the route indicated 
in the Life of Hwen Thsang, which differs fitMn that given 
in the Memoirs after the departure of the {nlgrim from 
Maheswarapura in April, A. d. 641. According to the Memoirs* 
the route was as follows : — 

A. n. 

641, Apr. S, Maluswarapura. 

June 1, Sindh. 

July 10, Multan. 

„ 20, Polo/ato or Shorkot. Halt 2 months. 


1. Julien's 'Hioucn Thsang/ i. 147. 
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O^. 20, Udumbara. 

Nov. 30, lAngala. 

Dec. 13. PitasUa. or Paiala. 

20, Avanda, or Bahmana. 

642, Feb. 10, Falana, or Banu. 

Mar. 1, Tsaokiuto,oT Ghazni, 

By this route the pilgrim would have reached Tsaokiulo 
just two years and two months earlier than by the other route, 
and as the date of his return to China is fixed with certainty, 
this long period of upwards of two years is wholly unaccounted 
for in the record of the pilgrim ^ travels. It seems almost 
certain, therefore, that it must have been spent in revisiting 
Magadha, as stated in the 'Life.* 

In the 'life* it is recorded that at the ^cncl of his second 
visit to Magadha, after two years' study, the pilgrim had a 
dream, in which the Bodhisatwa MOnju Sri appeared to him, 
and foretold the death of King Siladitya in ten years. ^ The 
king's death is then noted to have taken place at the end of 
the period Yong-koei, or in a. d. 650. According to this date, 
the pilgrim's two years' residence in Magadha must have been 
from A. D. 638 to 640. But I find it quite impossible to 
reconcile this date with the detailed statements ot his travels. 
If, however, wc might refer the dream to the end of his first 
visit to Magadha, in November A. D. 638, wliich would seem 
to have also extended to about two years, then tlic date of 
SiUditya’s death would be fi.xed to A. D, 648, which is the 
very year assigned for it in the Chinese account of India by 
Ma‘twan4in^ In the 22nd of the years Ching-kwan (a. d. 
668), the Emperor of China sent an ambassador to Magadha, 
but before his arrival SiUditya was dead. The information 

1. JuUen's *IIiouen Tlifiaiig/ i. 215. 

2. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 63 , .inooynious ICngltth 
translation. See also Journ. Asiatique, 1839, 398; French translation 
by II. Pauthier. 
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obtained by this ambassabor is, I think, more trustworthy 
than the account of Hoepli, the biogr^her of Hwen Thsang, 
as the former had no object to serve in making an erroneous 
statement, while the latter was obliged to support the 
prophetic announcement of Hwen Thsang's dream. I am, 
therefore, inclined to adopt A. d. 648 as the true date of 
Silftditya's death, and to refer the period of the pilgrim's 
dream to the close of his first visit to Magadha in A. d. 638 

According to this view, the greater part of his two years’ 
study at Nftlanda must be referred to his first visit in A D. 
637 — 638c. to which I have assigned a period of twenty-two 
months, which added to bis subsequent two months’ study 
for the resolution of doubts' at his second visit, makes op 
the total period of two years’ study at N&Ianda. The longer 
period of five years* study of all the works of both Buddhists 
and Brahmans, which is mentioned in another place,* I 
understand to refer to the whole duration of his three 
principal halts namely, at Kashmir for two years, at Chinapati 
for fourteen months, and at N^anda for two years, which, 
taken in round numbers, amount to just five years. 


!• M. Julien’s ‘Hioaea Thaang,' i. 211. 

2 . 
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Measures of Distance. 


Yojana, Li, Krosa. 


The measures of distance noted by the Qiiuese pilgrims 
are the India yojaua and the Chinese ft. The first is generally 
■aed by the elder traveller. Fa<Hian, and the other by the 
hter travellers, Suog<Yun and Hwen Thsang. The krosa or 
kos, which is the common Indian measure of length at the 
present day, is not used by any of them. Hwen Thsang 
arentiona that the yojana, according to tradition, was 
equivalent to 40 Chinese It, but that the measure then in use 
was equal to only 30 /t.‘ From a comparison of the different 
pilgrims' recorded distances between well known places, it 
appears that Hwen Thsang adopted the traditional measure of 
the yojana as equal to 40 /*. I give four distances as an 


example.:— 

1 &lvaati to Kapila 

II Kaffila to Kuainagara 

III NUanda to Giryek 

IV Vaialli to the Ganges 


Fa>Hian. Hw. Thsang. 

liyojottat or 500 li. 

12 485 .. 

1 » 58 

4 135 „ 


Total 30 yojauos^X 178 fi. 

Or 1 - 38i .. 

Hwen Thsang deseribes theyo;afM as equal to 8 Arosos, or 
koa, of tOOikanm, or “bow lengths” of 4 cubits each. The 
pet/ana would therefore be only 24,000 feet or a little more 
than 4| But in all the Hindu books the y<^ana is 

auckoned at 4 krosas, eith« of 1000 or of 2000 ihanus or bow 
The former value agrees with the length of the 

1. JaMto'a ‘Hloaea Thsang,* II. SO. 
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yojana as stated by Hwen Thsang, and the latter is the 
double measure of about 9 miles* which gives the common hot. 
of H miles that is in use in many parts of India at the 
present day. 

The smaller kos of upwards of 6000 feet is certainly an 
old Indian measure* as Strabo mentions* on the authority of 
Hegastbenes. that along the royal road to Palibothra there 
were pillars set up at every 10 stadia/ or 6067} feet apart* to 
mark the distance. Taking this valuation of tlie kos. the 
yojana would be little more tkan 24,000 feet* or 4} miles* 
while the actual Chinese li of 30 to the yojana would be only 
600 feet, and the traditional li of 40 to the yojana not more 
than 600 feet. There would consequently be 6} of the former* 
and 8} of the latter to the British mile. But fiom a 
comparison of the recorded distances of the Chinese pilgrims 
with the actual measured road distances between well- 
ascertained places, it would appear that there must be some 
mistake in the value of 30 li, assigned to the Indian yojana 
by Hwen Thsang. 

The following distances recorded by Fa«Hian show that 
the value of the yojana in British road distance was about 6| 
miles, but as the old native cart-tracks generally followed 
a zigzag route from village to village, the actual length of the 
yojana may be taken at 7} or 8 miles. 



Fa-Hian 

British roads. 

I. Bheda to Mathura 

.. 80 yo/aiias, or 536 miles. 

II. Mathura to Sankisa 

18 

1151 

III. Sankisa to Kanoj 

7 

SO 

IV. Banlras to Patna 

22 .. 

152 

V. Patna to Champa 

18 .. 

1361 

VI. Champa to Tamluk 

30 .. 

316 

VII. N&landa to Giryek 

1 .. 

9 


196^o;afMS, or 779^ miles. 

1. Strabo. Geogr. xv. i. 

so. . This gtateiiMat i. coofinMd bjr the 


«Lalita Vistara/ ia which the hro$a of Magadba is vahisd at 4000 cubits. 
(Foucaux, p. 142.) 
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These distances make the yrjtvta, ofFa>Hian equal to 
6.71 miles of British road measurement. 

A similar comparison of Hwen Thsang's measurements 
estabUshes the value of his li at one-sixth of a mile in road 
distance ; but it is probable that it was not less than one-fifth 
of a mile in actual length, as the old zigzag cart-tracks were 
considerably longer than the straight British roads. 


Hw. Thsang. British roads. 


1. Madffwar to Govisn 

400/*, 

or 

66 miles. 

II. Kosftmbi to Kusapura 

700 

t* 

114 „ 

fll. Srivasti to Kapila 

500 

*» 

85 

IV. Kusinagara to Baniras 

700 

•• 

120 

V. Baniras to Ghazipur 

300 


48 .. 

VI. Ghazipur to Vaisili 

580 

»» 

103 


;’360 li. 

or 

567 miles. 


The average of these distances gives S.92S» or nearly 6 /i 
to the mile, which is the value that I have used throughout 
this work for reducing the numbers of Hwen Thsang to road 
distance in British miles. 

These independent values of the yojana and li mutually 
corroborate each other ; for as Hwen Thsang states that the 
yojana was traditionally said to be equal to 40 li, the value of 
the yojana, according to his recorded distances, was 40 divided 
by 5.92S, or 6.7S miles, which is practically the same result 
as 6.71 miles, the value already deduced from Fa-Hian's 
distances between well-known places. 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, quoting Le P^re Gaubil,' 
shows that the Chinese li, shortly after the time of Hwen 

1. 'Histoira de I'Astronomie Chinoise,' i. 77, quoted in Jo]ien*a 
*Hiouen Tbsaog,* iii. 258. The value of the li is determined from the 
mean measurement of three different degrees by the Chinese astronomer 
Y-bang, between 713 and 756 a. O., or just one century after the date 
of Hwen Thsaog's travels. 
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Thnas WM equal to 329 mdtrat. or 1079. 12 En^isb feet A» 

this agrees very nearly with the value of one*fifth of an EngH^ 
mile, or 10S6 feet, which I have deduced for the U from the 
recorded d i stan ce s of Hwen Thsang, I think that it must have 
been the actual li which the pilgrim used in es timatin g the 
length of his marches in India. Accepting it as the true value 
of the Chinese li of the seventh century, the length of the 
yojtuut would have been 43,164.8 feet, or nearly 8i-V mOes, 
which agrees very closely with the popular valuation at from 
8 to 9 miles. 

The MCtutl value of the Chinese li in the seventh century 
was, therefore. 1079.12 feet, or rather more than one-fifth of 
an English mile ; but for the reasons which I have assigned, 
and the proofs which I have adduced, its value in British road 
disianet was not more than one-sixth of an English mile. 

The variations in the length of the Indian kos must have 
puzzled the Chinese pilgrims. It is on this account perhaps 
that Fa-Hian uses the greater measure of the yojana, whOe 
Hwen Thsang records all distances in his native li. At the 
present day the length of the kos varies in almost every 
district ; but practically there are only three absolutely 
distinct values of the kos now in use in Northern India. 

1. The short kos. generally known as the PddsAdA* or 
Panjdlbi kos, which is in common use in North-west India 
and the Panjftb, is about 1} mile in length. 

2. The kos of the Gangetic provinces, which is in use 
throughout the districts on both banks of the Ganges, was 
about 2} miles in length, but for the sake of convenience it 
is now generally-considered as equal to 2 British miles. 

3. The Bundela kos, which is in use throughout 
Bundelkhand, and other Hindu provinces to the south of the 
Jumna, is about 4 miles in length. The same long kos is also 
in use in Mysore, in Southern India. 
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I take the first of these kos to have been originally just 
one-half of the second, so that the two measures were parts 
of the same system. Thus Wilson states the value of the 
krosa, or kos, either 4000 or 8000 cubits. The smaller kos 
most have been in use in Magadha in the time of Megasthenes,^ 
as he records that pillars were set up at every ten stadia 
akng the royal road to mark the distances. Now 10 stadia 
are equal to 6066.72 feet, or just 4000 hastat, or cubits, which, 
according to the 'Lalita Vistara,* was the actual value of the 
krosa of Magadha. The longer measure of 8000 haslas, or 
cubits, is given by Bhtskara in the ‘Lilivati,* and by other 
native authorities. 

To determine the exact value of these measures we must 
have recourse to the unit from which they were raised. This 
is the angula, or ‘finger,’ which in India js somewhat under 
three-quarters of an inch. By my measurement of 42 copper 
coins of Sikandar Ludi, which we know to have been adjusted 
to fingers’ breadths, the angula is .72976 of an inch. Mr. 
Thomas makes it slightly less, or 72289. The mean of our 
measurements is .72632 of an inch, which may be adopted as 
the real value of the Indian finger, or angula, as I found the 
actual measure of many native fingers to be invariably under 
three>quarters of an inch. According to this value the haOa. 
or cubit, of 24 angulas would be equal to 17.43168 inches, and 
the dkauu, or “bow,” of 96 angulas would be S.81 feet. But 
as 100 Manus make one nalwa, and 100 nalwas make one krasa 
or kos, it seems probable that the ihaiw must have contained 
100 angulas to preserve the centenary scale.* According to 
this view the kasta, or cubit, wrould have contained 25 fingers 
instead of 24, and its value would have been 18.158 inches, 
which is still below the value of many of the existing hastaa, 
or cubits of the Indian BftzArs. Adopting this value of the 


1 Straboa Gaafr., xv. X. 50. 
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the higher measuxes would be 

FetC. 

4 kasias, or 100 angidas -> 6*052 » 1 dhann. 

400 100 ihanns ■■ 605*2 « 1 nalwa. 

4000 ,, 100 nalwas « 6052 ■■ 1 krosa. 

As this value of the krosa or kos is within 15 feet of that 
derived from the statement of Megasthenes, I think that it 
may be accepted as a very near approximation to the actual 
value of the ancient krosa of Magadha. 

The larger kos of the Gangetic provinces^ which measured 
8000 hastas, would be just double the above, or 12104 feet, or 
rather mo^e than miles. 

In later times several of the Muhammadan kings estab- 
lished other values of the kos, founded on various multiples of 
different gaz, which they had called after their own names. 
Our information on this subject is chiefly derived from Abul 
Fazl, the minister of Akbar. * According to him. Shir Khan 
fixed the kroh, or kos, at 60 jaribs, each containing 60 
Sikandari gaz, of 41^ Sikandaris, which was still in use about 
Delhi when Abul Fazl wrote. This kos would be equal to 
9042'66 feet, or rather less than 1} mile. Another kos was 
established by Akbar, composed of 5000 Illhi gaz, the value of 
which is said to be equal to 41 Sikandaris. But this is cer- 
tainly a mistake, as the existing lUhi gaz measures vary from 
32 to 33 inches, and are therefore equal to 44 or 45 Sikandaris. 
Sir Henry Elliot has attempted to ascertain the value of this 
kos from the measurements of distances between the existing 
kos mindrs on the royal road ''from Agra to Lahor of Great 
Mogul/’ But as the people generally attribute the erection 
of the present kos mindrs to Sliab Jah&n, who had established 

1 The same confusion of the numbers 96 and 100 exists in the 
monetary scale, in which we have 2 bdraganis, or 'twelvers,* equal to 1 
yanchi, or 'twenty-fiver.' 

3 'Ayin Akbari,* i. 171. 
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Mother f «r of his own, no dependence can be |daeed on his 
value of the Akbari kos. Henry Elliot has also given 
undue prominence to this kos, as if it had superseded all 
others. That this was not the case is quite certain, as Akbar's 
own minister, Abnl FazI, uses the short kos throughout his 
description of the provinces of his master’s empire. Even 
Akabar’s son, Jahlngtr has discarded the Akbari kos in his 
autobiography, where he mentions that he ordered a Sntai to 
be built at every 8 kos between Labor and Agrai * 


1 ‘llemoirt of JabSagU,’ p. 90. Tha dtetancM betwMn the Sarais 
vary from 9 to 13 milaa. 
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Correction of Ptolemy's Eastern Longitudes. 

Ptolemy’s longitudes are so manifestly in excess of the 
truth that various methods of rectification have been suggested 
by different geographers. That of M. Gossellin was to take 
five-sevenths of Ptolemy’s measures, but his system was based 
upon the assumption that Ptolemy had made an erroneous 
estimate of the value of the degree both of the equinoctial 
and 'Rhodian diaphragms, as detailed by Eratosthenes. But 
for the geography of Asia, Ptolemy seems to have depended 
altogether upon the authority of Marinus. the Tyrian geogra- 
pher, and of Titianus or Mags, a Macedonian merchant. M. 
Gossellin’s method was probably founded upon the average of 
Ptolemy’s errors, deduced from the longitudinal excess of 
many well-known places. It is in fact an empirical correction 
oi Ptolemy's errors, of the came of which his theory offers 
nothing more than a mere guess. The true sources of 
Ptolemy’s errors of longitude have been pointed out so clearly 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson that I cannot do better than repeat 
bis explanation of them.^ 

1st. Upon a hue drawn from Hierapolis on the Euphrates 
to the stone tower ho converted road distance into measure- 
ment upon the map at a uniform reduction of 1 in 1 1 } instead 
of 1 in 8, or perhaps, which would be more accurate upon so 
ong a line, of 1 in 7. 

2Dd. He computed an equatorial degree at 500 instead 
of 000 Olympic stadia, and thus upon the line of the Itinerary, 
which he assumed to be about the parallel of Rhodes, he 

I. *Oa the Site of the AtropeteaiaD Eebatan,’ p. Itl 
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•llowad only 400 stadia to a dagraa* whOe tiw traa oMaaore* 
mcBt was 480. 

8rd. In converting tbe seknU of the Itinerary into 
jic stadia, he assumed their nnifbrm identity irith the Persian 
patasang of 3{ Roman miies, whereas Sir Henry bdieves the 
sdimutu to have been the natnral measnre of one honr 
emjdoyed by all caravaiu. both in ancient and modam tisMs. 
to regnbte their deify march, and to have avenged as ncany 
as possible a distance of 3 British miles. 

The different corrections to be applied to Ptokasy's 
eastern longitudes on account of these three errors have been 
calculated by Sir Henry Rawlinson to amount to 
which is within one>seventieth part of the empirical correction 
used by M. Gossellin. 

To show the accuracy of the conection here proposed. 
I need oidy refer to the difference of longitude between Tasila 
and Falibothra. which has been given at p. 8 of this work. 
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Affihftn States, 111. 

^Afghanistan or Opokten, 74. 

Agahat or Aghat Sarai, an old dty 
nearSankisa, 313 

^Ahi chhatra, or Ahi-kshetra, tha 
capital of N. Pinchils, 303; 
identified with Adikot. or Ahi- 
chhatra, near Rlmnagar in 
Rohilkhaod, .^03 ; fort restored 
about two hundred years ago, hr 
Ali Muhammad Khan. 305. 

AJudhan or Pfik-pattan. an ancient 
city in the Punjfib, 180. 184. 

^AJudhya. the ancient capital of 
Oudh. 338. 

Akbar, ruins of an ancient city in 
the Punjfib, 178. 

Akrfireswara. now Akiesar, on the 
Narbada opposite Bhfiroch, 266. 

*Akshay-Bat. or Tree of Prayfig. 
327. 

Alakappp, capital of a tribe of the 
VHjis, 379. 

Albania in Punjfib, identified with 
Labania or the Sanskrit Lavana 
(salt), 133 : famous for its fight- 
ing dogs, 133. 

Alexander— accounts of India, col- 
lected by. 1; siege of Aornos. 51. 
52, passage of the Hydaspes, ; 
132. 141. I 

Alexandria Opiane, 16. same as • 
Opifin 16 . ad Caucasum. 19. 

*Alor. capital of Upper Sindh, 216 . 
chief city of the Musikani, 216 

*Amaravati, modern temple and 
town close to the ruins of 
Dharanikotta. 452. 

Ambakapt. the Amakatisof Ptole- | 
my. in the Eastern Punjfib, 164. 

Amfn, or Abhimanya-Khera near 
Tlifinesar, 290. 

Amyntas, author of ‘Stathml,” 

^Anandapur. near Vallabbi. 416. 

Analwfira, or Naharwfila 269, 270. 

Anarta. district in S. W. India, 5. 

*Andhra. in S. India. 444 ; now 
Telingana. 444 ; its people called • 
Andarae bv Pliny. 445. 


Anoma, or Anmi river, to the east 
of KapUa, 357. 

Andrapana. or Drfiband, 73. 

Aornos in Bactria. fort of the VamI, 
51. 

*Aomos, near the Indus, identified 
with Rfinigat, 49; with MahAban, 
50 ; Raja Hodi*s fort, 50 ; aaase 
as Avaranas, 51 ; fort of Raja- 
rara, 52. 54. 55 ; description of. 
57. 

Apag\ rivulet, now the AyekR.: 
flows past Sfingala>wfila Tibn or 
Sangala, 156, 176. 

*Arabii. or Arabitw, a barbarous 
people to W. of Indns. 257, 258. 

*Aracbooia, of the Chinese. 33 ; its 
two capitals, 33. 

^Arrattas. or Aims&tras. the sasse as 
the Arestm. Adraisim, or An- 
drestas, 181. 

Argnda of Ptolemyt identified with 
Argandi, 32. 

^Asanir or Asrur. in thePnDjfib, 
identified with the Tsekin of 
HwenThsang. 162. 

Asi rivulet at BanfiraSt 367. 

Asthipura, near Tbfioesar, 290. 

Atari, a ruined fort in the Panjfib, 
identified with Brahman dty 
taken by Alexander, 192. 

*Atranji-kbera, on the Kfili Nadi, 
identified with the ancient Pilo- 
shaoa, 310. 

Attak Banfiras, on the Indns. 48. 

Avanta, district in S. India. 5. 

Avantipura, in Kashmir, 81, 87. 

Ayek rivulet, identified with the 
Apagfi. 156, 176. 

^Ayomukha. or Hayamukhn on the 
Canges. 326. 

*Aynto. on tbeCanges below Kano], 
822; identified with KfiWtf. 
324 ; perbape the same ot Pfi|nd 
of the Tibetan books. 325. 

Babar-Kbfina. or Tiger s Honw. 
part of TasilP, 93. 95 

Bagarda of Ptolemy identified with 
Wardak 33; perhaps the same 


N B . — An msUruk inAumi 0 $ ikmi Ifi# word hm bmm innUd in iks nct§L 
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as the Zend Vaekereta, 33. 

Bigrin, the people as BAgardesor 
Bikaner, 208 ; probably connec- 
ted with the Yaudheyas or 
Johiyas. 208. 

Blgud. or VA;ad. ot the Tibetan 
bool'S. identified with Ayuto, 
325. 

•BAhikaa, or Arattas, in the PanjAb 
181. 

BaibhAr. or VaibhAra, mountain, 
one of the Five Hills of Raja- 
griha, 390. 

^BairAt, or Vairit, capital of Matsya. 

; 105 miles to S.W. of Delhi, 
and 41 miles to N. of Jaypur, 
293 ; residence of the Five 
Pandns during their 12 years' 
exile, 203 ; visited by Hwen 
Thsaag, 294 ; taken by Mahmfid, 
294 

*Balabbi, or Valabhadra. a famous 
city and kingdom in W. India in 
the seventh century, 266 ; 
identified with surashtra and the 
modem Peninsula of GujarAt, 
266 ; now Vamilapnra, in ruins. 
272. 

Balayas, or Bulukas, a tribe of the 
Vrijis, 379. 

BAtnAth ka Tila. a lofty mountain 
to W. of Jhelam, 139 ; called 
■Hill of the Sun/ by Plutarch, 
139. 

^BanAras, or Vargnasi vulgo 
Benares, 368. 

*Bano, the Falana and Pona of the 
Chinese, 71 : perhaps Banagara 
of Ptolemy, 73. 

Bappa, or Vappaka, a descendant 
of the Balabhi family, founded a 
new kingdom at Chitor, 268. 

BarAhmula. or VarAhamula, 84. 

*Barbarike. or Bhambura, in Lower 
^dh. 247 ; Barke of Justin, 
and Barbari of Ptolemy, 249. 

^Barygasa, ot BhAroch, 275. 

^Bataria. identified with BAxAf, 55. 

*BegiAm. near OpiAn, 17 : ancient 
remains, 18 ; identified with 
Karsana. 23; descriptfpli of plain 
of. 25 : near PeshAwar. 71. 

RhAtiya, or BAhiya, or FAbiya, or 
PAya, a strong fortress between 
MultAn and Alor, 216 

Bhatuer, fortress. 123. 

^Bhira,. or JobnAthnagar, 130; 
capital of Sophites, 131. 


BiAs, or ByAs river, changes in its 
course, 183. 

BihAr, or VihAr, an ancient city of 
Magadha. 399. 

Bij BiAr, or VijipAra, 83. 

Bir, or Pher mound, part of Taxila, 
95. 

Bodhi tree at PeshawAr, 67. 

Bolor, or Haiti, the Palolo of the 
Chinese. 70 ; country of the 
Bylta of Ptolemy, 70. 

^Brahmana, or Brahmanabad, the 
city of Brahmans, called Harma- 
telia by Diodorus. 225 ; identi- 
fied with the ruins of Bambhra- 
ka-thAI, 229. 

*BrahmApura, in the hills to the N. 
E. of Haridwar, 299 ; identified 
with VairAtpattan. 299. 

*Bukhepala. 134, may be identified 
with DilAwar, according to the 
description of strabo. 141, 142; 
or with JalAlpur, according to 
Plutarch* 142 ; most probably 
JalAlpur, 142. 

Cadrusi of Pliny, same as Cadrusia 
of Solinus, Identified with Kora- 
tAs, 27. 

Ceylon, 466. 

^Champa, or Chamba, on the RAvi, 
'119. 

^CharnpA, now PathargbAta, on the 
Ganges, 402. 

ChAndles of KhajurA, 47. 

*Charitrapura in Orissa, now Puri, 
430. 

ChenAb River changes in its course, 
166. 

*Chi-chi-to, or Jajhoti. 47. 

*Cbinapati, or ^tti, in the Easte-n 
PanjAb, 169 : called Haibatpur, 
269. 

^Choliya, or Jorya 459. ; now Zora, 
or Jora, close to Kamul, 461 ; 
the Sora of Ptolemy, 461. 

^Clisoboras, or Carisobora of Pliny, 
an ancient city on the Jomanes, 
or Jumna, Identified with 
KAlikAvartta, or VrindAvana, 
316. 

Dssdali Montes, or Dantaloka, 44, 
56. 

Dantaloka Mount, or Montes 
Dmdali, 44, 56. 

DAntapuxa, on the GodAvarl, capital 
of kalinga, 436. 

DArApur and DllAwar, to west of 
Jhelam, 134, 
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^DiireL to west of Indus, identified 
with the Chinese Thalilo and 
Toll, 99 ; country of the Dirds. 
69 : possessed of colossal statue 
of Buddha. 69. 

•Dcbal, an ancient city in the Delta 
of the Indus, 250 ; situated near 
Lfthari-bandar, 252 ; the enchan- 
ted city of the 'Arabian Nights,* 
252. 

Depftlpur, an ancient city in the 
Panilb, 179. 

Dhamek Stupa, near BanlLraf 369. 

Dhopipapura, a famous place of 
pilgrimage in Oodb, 338 ; 
Diodorus. Sise of India, 4. 

Dionysopolis, the DinCs of Abu 
Rihgn 40 : monogram of Dion on 
Greek coins, 40. 

*Doriakakotta, or Dharanikotta, 
447 ; mentioned as Dhanakakata 
in cave inscriptions. 447 ; and 
by Hwen Thsang. 447 ; Danaka 
of Abu Rihin, 457. 

Drftvida, capital Klnchipnra. 462. 

Drona. a measure, used for the dtvi- 
tflon of Buddha's relics, 372. 

^Drishadwati river, the southern 
boundary of Kuruksh^tra, or 
Brahmavartta, 280. 

Dron*Sagar, at Ujain in Rohtlkhand, 
the ancient Govisano, 301. 

^Elgpura, or Ellwar, identified with 
Erlwal or Vcriwal, or the ancient 
Pattan, or Pattan Somnath, 268 
(Read notes on Mahfirftshtra). 

Embolima* or Kkbolima, 47, 48; 
identified with Ohind, 48, 49. 

*£rannoboas, or Hiranyabiha river, 
the present S6n, 38^ 

Eratosthenes, Sise and shape of 
India, 2. 

*Fa la-na, or Banu, 33, 71 ; the 
Po na of Fa-Hian, 71. 

*Five Divisions of India, according 
to the Purtnas, 5 : according to 
the Chinese, 8. 

^Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, or Ortospana, 
29, 

^Fo-ln-sha. orPkiBshfiwar 40,66. 

Gabhastimat. One of nine dlvisiona 
of India, 5. 

*Gfindhfira, or Parashfiwar, 40, 66 ; 
the Gandaritis of Strabo, 
Gandarse of Ptolemy, and Kien- 
to-lo of Chinese, 40 ; its boun- 
daries, 40. 

*Gandharva. One of nine divisions 


of India, 5 Appendix 1. 

^Gangftdwira, or HaridwAra, 297. 

Ganges, call, d MahAbhadrA, 298 ; 
the Hyparchos of Ktesias, and 
Hypobariis of IMiny; 298 ; 
formerly ran past Kanuj, 321. 

^Gaujam. in east India, 4^ 

^Garjapatipura or GhAzipur, 370. 

*GayA, Bauddha. in Magidhe, 383 ; 
Brahma, the present city id 
Gaya, 384. 

^Ghazni, the Chinese Hosina. capital 
of south Arachosia, 33 ; modern 
fortress, 35 ; identified with the 
Gazos of Dionysius and Noonus, 
35. 

*Girtvraja, or KusAgArapvra. the 
ancient capital of Magadha. 390. 

^GirjAhk, or Jalfilpur, 136. 149 ; 
perhaps the (^irivraja of the 
lliimAyana, 138. 

Giryek, mountain near Bihar, 397 ; 
India's Cave in it, 397 ; Jara- 
sandha's Tower on top, 397. 

GorakhnAth ka Tila, or tfilnAth-ka- 
nia, or simply Tila, a lofty 
mountain to west ot Jhelam, 139. 

Gor-katri. or Katri kor, at Peshi- 
war, 66, 66 ; at Rfiiigat, 01 

*Govisana. an ancient division of 
Rohilkhand. identified with fort 

' of Ujain, rear KAdiionr, 300. 

Gridhrakuta, or Vultur«'s Peak, a 
famous mountain near Rtjagriha 
394 ; now SiiUgiri, 394. 

^Gujar t, in the PunjAb. anciently 
HairAt. 151. 

^Gurjjara, a province of western 
India, capital Bfijiner in seventh 
century, 262 ; identified with 
Western Rajputana. 203 

*Guzar, or Guzaristan, the Chinese 
Ho-sa-lo, Capital of Northern 
Arachosia, the Osola of Ptolemy* 
33 33. 

Hfirahaura, District in north- 
western India, 5 

*Harapa as ancient city in the 
PuojAb. 177 ; description of its 
ruins, 178 

•Haridlwra, or Haimdwlra, 296. 

Harsha Varddhaiia. king of Kano) 
in the seventh century. 319 ; 
established the Sri Hanha era in 
a.d.607. 319; died in 646 or 
650, 319 ; n. AppmdiM A. 

Hashtnager, 43. 

HatiAl fort, part of Taxila, 94. 95. 
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^Hayamaklui. or Ayomakha, on tho 
Gnngof. perhaps the tame aa 
Daaodia-khera, 328. 

^Hiranya Parvat. now Mongir, 401. 

Hodi. Raja, fort opposite Attak. 52. 

^Ho-sado, or Gusar, the capital of 
north Avadiosia. the Osola of 
Ptolemy. 33.33. 

*Ho>si-na. or Ghaxni. the capital of 
south Arachos'a, 33. 

*Hu-phi-na. capital. 20 ; same aa 
Kophene or Kipin. 29. 

Hushkapura. founded by Hu^hka 
77, 80, 84 ; the Hu-ae kia lo of 
the Chinese, and modem village 
of Uskar, 77. 

Hwen Thsang. a famons Coinese 
pilgrim, who travelled over the 
greater of Indiar between the 
yean 629 and 644. Chronological 
list of places visited by him. 
A^pmidiM A. 

India.— Northern India. 10, 13, 15 ; 
Western. 10, 208 ; Central, 10, 
275; Eastern 10, 421 ; Southern, 
10, 434 : eighty kingdoms in 
seventh century, 11 ; politic^*! 
divisions in seventh century, 11 ; 
western boundarv sometimes 
extended beyond .the Indus, 12 ; 
siae and shape, according to 
Patfokles. 1 ; Eratosthenes, 1 ; 
Pliny, 1 ; shape and divisions, 
aocoming to lilahgbhgrata, 4 ; 
nims divisions of astronomen, 5 ; 
five divisions of Purinas, 6 ; of 
Chinese, 8 ; Chinese names of 
India. 8 ; shape and dimensions 
of India, according to Chinese, 8; 
one of nine divisions of India, 6. 

•Indra-sUa-guha. a famous cave in 
the Giryek piountain, 397. 
Indus river, changes in 'ts 
course, 21 1 ; Ancient course past 
Alor, 217 ; delta of the Indus. 
234. 


•Jajhoti. the ancient name of 
Bondelkhand, 405 ; capital 
Khajnrgho. 405. 

Jajhotiya Brahmans 406. 
Iglandhata. 115-116; same as 
TrtgarU, 115. 

Jarak. on the Lower Indus. 242. 
Jayendra Vihara, in Kashmir, 83 
Jushkapufa, new Zukru. 85. 
(Kabul, same as Kaohi. 14, 14 ; 
IHolemsr's Kabolitsr. 28 ; sise of 
province, 81. 


* Kabul city, Ptolemy’s Kabura, 28. 

Kacha Kot. part of Taxila, 84. 95. 

*Kachb. a large province in western 
India, 254 ; attached to Sindh in 
the seventh century. 254 ; capi* 
tal. Kotiswara. 255. 

*Kahaon, an ancient city near the 
Rapti river, 365. 

^Kahror, an old town near Ifultgn, 
203; scene of battle between 
Vikramfiiitya and the Sakas. 
203 

KaikAngn, or Ki-kiang-na, 73. 

Kgkupur, an ancient city below 
Kanoi, identifieJ with Avuto. 
325. 

Kgli, or Kfilindri Nadi, flows past 
hanoj in the old bed of the 
Ganges. 318. 

*Kalikavartta, or Vrindgvana. the 
modern Brindfiban, 312 

^Kalinga in south India. 435; coun- 
try of Pliny’s Calingx. 436 ; its 
capital Rajamahendri. 435 

Kalygnkot. or Tughlakfibld, great 
fort at rhatha. 243. 

*Kg narupa. or Assam, 421. 

Kamatipura, capital of Kusa- 
* Vihira. oi west hgnrup. 422. 

Kambistholi. a people of the 
Panjfib, 181. 

*KAnchipura. capital of Drivida. 
462 

Kanishkapura. in Kashmir, founded 
by Kanishka, the present 
Klmpur. 80. 83. 

*Kinkjol, nearRijmahal. 403. 

*Kanoj, a famous city in the Gan- 
getic Doib, 316. 

*Kaofu, 14, 15 ; same as Kophene. 
or Kipin. 29. 

*Kapila, the birthplace of Buddha, 
348 ; identified with Nagar, 249. 

*Kapi8a. or Capissa. or Caphusa. 
Kiapishe of Chinese, 21 ; perhaps 
the modem Kushgn. 23. 

*Kapisene or Capisene. Kiapishe of 
Chinese, 16 

Kgramjlr hill, 57, 

*Kariii. city of, name oncolneof 
Eukratidse, 24. 

Karsana, or Cartana, Kinlusapang 
of Chinese, 17, 22 ; called Tetro- 
gonis, or the equace, 23 ; mono- 
gram of name found on the coins 
of many Greek kings, 24. 

^Ksserumat. one of nine divisions 
of India, 6 (Appendix I). 
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^Kashmir, kingdom, its extent in 
the seventh century a. d.. 76 ; 
valley of. 76 , people of 78 ; old 
capital of. 78. 

*Kist. the ancient name of Bangras, 
369. 

•KAsi-Baniraa. 47. 

Katak BanAraa. 47. 

Kauninda. district in north-east 
India. 5. 

*Ke As. or Ketikaha. 104. 

KhAgipura. or KhAgendrapora. vulg. 
KAkapur. 84 

*KhajurAho, ancient capital of 
Jajhuti. 40S. 

KbAka-BAmba, near Kashmir. 112 

^Kbeda. or Kaira. 415. 

Khukhundo. an ancient city near 
the Rapti river. 365. 

Khunamusha. or Khnnamoh. 84. 

*Kien-to-lo. orGAndhAra, 40. 

^Kirana-Suvama. or Singbhum. 425. 

Koli, an ancient city on the Rohim. 
near Kapila. 354 ; probably the 
same aa Mokaon. 355. 

^Konkana. 465. 

*Kophcne. or Kabul. 28 ; same as 
Huphina 29. 

Kos, a measure of length. Appendix 
B. 

^Koaala. or MabAkosala. in south 
India, 438 ; identified with 
Vidarbha. or Berar. 438 

*KosAmbi. or Kosani, a famous city 
on the Jumna, 330. 

*Kot KamAlu, in the PanjAlv 175 ; 
identified with the fii^t city of 
the Alalii. captured by Alexan- 
der. 175. 

Krokoia, or KarAchi. the Kolaka of 
Ptolemy. 258. 

Kshemavati. or Khemavati. the 
birthplace of the Buddha Kraku- 
chanda. 352 ; identified with 
Kakiia. 353. 

*KnkkutapAda. or * Cock's-foot 
Hill." 387 ; now Kurkihar. near 
Oaya. 388. 

*Kullu. or KulAta. on the BiAs 
rivert 119. 

^KumAnka. one of the nine divi- 
sions of India. 6 {Appendix I ) 

•Kurkabetra. a famous place of 
pilgrimage around ThSnesar. 279 

^KusAtinpura the old capital of 
llagadha. 388 ; also called Giri- 
vraia. 390 ; now PurAna Hajgir. 
390. 


^Knaapnra. or Knsabhavanapnra. 
now ulcinpur. on the Gumti 
river. 335. 

KtttSwar or Kasnr. in the eastern 
PanjAb. 167. 

*Kusinagara, the scene of Buddha's 
death, 363 ; identified with 
Kasia. 363. 

Labor, or Lavor. near Ohiud, 48 ; 
identified with SfilAtura. 49. 

Labor, the modern capital of the 
PanjAb. anciently LohAwar. 166. 

Langala, or LakoriAn. near KilAL 
261. 

*Lan*po. or LamghAn. 36 ; Sanskrit 
LampAka. Ptolemy's Lambatm. 
and modern LamghAn. 36. 

LAteswara. a province in west India. 
(Cun ; it really means Lord of 
Ute). 267. 

j Lauriya. an old town, with a stone- 
pillar. to the north of Bettiah, 
378. 

Li. a Chinese measure of length, 
about one-sixth of a British mile. 
Appe^ix B. (Introduction). 

Licbhavis. a tribe of the Vrijis. 377; 
kings of Nepal, Tibet, and LadAk 
of this race, 380. 

Locharna of Ptolemy, identified 
with Logar. 32 

LohAwar. or Lthor. the Labokla of 
Prolemy, named Mahmudpur by 
Mahmud of Ghaxni. 16647. 

Lo mu-in tu river, or the Helmand. 
33 

*Lumbini. a garden near Kapila. 
the scene of Buddha's birth. 354. 

^Madflwar. or Hander, in Ruhil- 
khanci. 293. 

MadhvAntika, or M^jhiaa. made 
colossal statue of Buddha, 70. 

*Madra desa. a district in the east- 
ern Panjab. 6. 156. 181 ; Sgkala 
its capital. 157. 

*Magadkm, district in east India. 6. 
381 

^MahAban. mountain identified with 
Aornos by General Abbott. 50 ; 
description of. 52; monastery. 52. 

Mxkdbkdfata, shape of India accor- 
ding to, 4 ; five divisions of 
India. 4. 

*MahArashtra. 466. 

*Mai AsAra.-or llaar. 425. 

Maheswarmpnim. now Mandala. or 
Maheshmctipnim. 411. 

Mahoba. or Mahotsavanagara. 356. 
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409 : capital of the ChAnde) 
Rajas, 409. 

Majenka. country of the NAgas, 
famous for its beautiful stupa, 
451 ; ideutided with the Bassaro* 
saga of Ptolemy, ,455 ; capita* 
Malanga, 455. 

^Malakuta. or Madura. 462. 

Malanga, capital of Bassaroaaga. o 
Majenka, 455. 

Maleus, or Mallus mountain. 429 
identified with Mount Mandar. 

*Malwa. on the Mahi nver, 413. 

ManhAbari ident^hed with Minnagar 
and That ha 244. 

*MAnikvAla, 1 02. 

Mansura. the Muhammadan capital 
of Sindh, close to Brahmanabad. 
228. 

MArkandeya PurAna, divisions of 
India. 5. 6. 

Massana;. Sodrae. or Sogdi. 213. 

*MathurA. a famous city on the 
Jumna, the Modura of Ptolemy, 
and Methoras of Pliny, 314. 

Matsya Purina, divisions of India, 
5. 6. 

^MgyApura, or MAyurs, near 
HaridwAr. 295. 

Megasthenes. measurements of 
India by, 3. 3. 4. 

Mflane, Alexandria, founded by 
Alexander, now RAs MAlAn. 260. 

iwinnagar, identified with Thatha. 
243. 

*.Viong, or Mupg, on the Jhelam 
river, identifi^ with Nikaea. the 
scene of Alexander's victory over 
Pojfus, 150 ; founded by Raja 
Moga, 150. 

Moron tobara, or the Women's 
Heaven, now called MuAri, or 
Cape llonz, 258. 

:^ultAn» 185 ; fort and city, 195; 
various names, 197 ; capital of 
the lialli where Alexander was 
wounded. 201 ; taken by Chach 
in seventh century. 202. 

Miindss. one of the aboriginal tribes 
of east India, 427 ; perhaps the 
sasse as the Al nrundas, 429 (.See 
notes on LampAka). 

Ausikani, a pe'iple of Upper Sindh, 
216 ; their capital. Alor, 216 

4'agafahAra, or J^alabad. 37 ; 
Nang-go-lo-ho lo of the Chinese, 
37 ; CMital at Hidda, the Hi-lo 
of the Chinese, 38 ; the Nagara. 


or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy, 39. 

Nairanjan, or LiUjan, river, 384« 
386. 

landa, a famous monastery in 
Magsdha^ near Gaya, 395 ; now 
called Baragaon 395. 

Naulibe, or NilAb, 41. 

*Nava-deva-kula, near Kanoj, per- 
haps Deokali. 324. 

^Nava-khtnda. or Nine divisions of 
India 5 (Appendix I.). 

*Navandgarh, or Naonadgarh. an 
ancient fort near Bettiah 378 ; 
earthen stupas at, 378. (Notes 
on Kusinagara). 

NepAla. 380. 

*Nikaia. identified with Kabul, 30 ; 
description by Nonnus, 30 ; on 
the Hydaspes, identified with 
Mong, 150. 

Niphanda of Ptolemy, probably the 
same as Opbiana, 21. 

Nirankot, or Haidarsbadt the 
ancient PataJa, 232. 

Niirpur, or PathAoiya» 121. 

*Odra. or Orissa, 430 ; its capital 
Jajipura, 432. 

^Ohind. Oaihind, or Utakhanda, 44 
identified with Embolima, 48, 49. 

Ophir, or Sophir, or Sauvira, 420. 
473. 

^Opiai of Hekaeteus. 22; their ro 3 ral 
town not identified, probably 
Kabul, 29. 

OpiAn. 16. 18. 19; cal(ed Hupifin by 
BAbar, 19 

•O-po-kien. or Afghan, 35, 74. 

^Oritse or Horitae a barbaroos peo- 
ple to west of Indus, 259, 260. 

^Ortospana, 16 ; the Sanskrit 
Urddhastbina, 29 ; identified 
with the BAlaHlsAr of Kabul. 28 , 

Oxykanus. or PortUcanus, kina of 
the Pnssti. in Upper Sindh, 217, 
217 ; name pmiably derived 
from Ptolemy's Oskana, 218. 

*Oaola of Ptolemy, the Ho-sa-lo of 
the Chinese, 34. 34. 

Pabhl hills to e4St of Jhelam, 141. 

^admspurs, in Kashmir, the modem 
Pimpur, 81. 87. 

pAk pattan, or AJndhan, an ancient 
city in the FanjAlh IW. 

Po-lo-io, or Bolor, 70. 

^Palibothra, or PAtalipntfn, 2, 381. 

*Phlodheri, or Po-lu-ehn, 44. 

*PAnchAla. district in Central India, 

5. (Notes on Ahichhstra). 
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*Paujib, bill-states. 109 ; called 
Tiki, or Tikin. or Tilan. or 
TAfak or Takishar, 125. 

Panjpir bill. 61 . 

Pkntasok', in Kasbmir. founded by 
Asoka. 81. 

Paribssapnra. in Kashmir, 85. 

Paropanisus. IS. 

•Paula, or Pitasila, the capital of 
Lower Sindh, 235 ; identified 
with Nirankot. or HaidaiSbftd, 
235 : also called Pfitalpur. 237. 

Pathao, in Kashmir, 85. 

Patrokles, size and shape of India, 

1 . 2 . 

•Patti, or Chinapati, in the eastern 
Panjab, 169; residence of Chinese 
bosses in time of Kaniskha, 
171. 

•Paundra Varddhana, 404. 

*PfiwA, or Padraona. an ancient city 
on the Gandak river, 366. 

^Pehoa, or Prithudaka, near 
Thanesar, 284. 

*PeshAwar, or ParsbAwar, 66 

*Peukelaotia, or PushkalavatJ, 41 ; 
Peukelas- Peukalei Peukolaiiis. 
Froklais, 41. 

^Piloshana. an ancient district in 
the Gaogetic DoAb, identified 
with Atranji Khera, 306. 

*Pippalavana. or the Pippala Forest, 
the site of the Charcoal Tower. 
361. (Read notes on Kusi- 
nagara). 

•Po-lu-sha, or Palodheri, or Pelley 
of Court. 44. 

*Po na, or Banu. 71 ; the Fa-lk-na 
of Hwen Tbsang, 72. 

*Porus. camp of Mong, to east of 
Jhelam, 147. 

Pnesti, a people governed by Porti- 
kanus^ or Oxykanus, 219 ; their 
capiul Mahorta. 219 ; probably 
the Oskana of Ptolemy, 220 

PrAgbftdbi, mountain in Magsdha, 
now the Mora Pahar, 386. 

Prasii, the people of Magadha, or 
Palfiaa, or Pariss, 883; Pharrasii 
of- Curtins, 383. 

Pravarasenapura, 'the new capital 
of Kashmir, 78, 79. 79. 

*PrayAga, or Allahabad. 327. 

^Prithudaka, or Pohoa. near Thane- 
aar. 284. 

Pritbu Raja, gave name to Prithu* 
daka, 284. 

*Pu-ln-sha-po-lo, or Parsh war. 40 


capital of Giodhira, 66. 

^Punacha, near Kashmir, 107. 

PnrfinAdhisthAna. the old capita' of 
Kashmir, the present PludrethAn 
78, 79; possessed a tooth of 
Buddha, 79. 

*Pn-ae-kia-lo-fa-ti, or Pnahkalavaii, 
42 

^Pushkfilavatt* or Peukelaotis 
Pukkalaoti, Pnkkala, 41 ; stupji 
of the 'syes-gift.* 44. 

*Raj agriha. now Rajgir, the old 
capiul of Bfagadha. 394. 

Rajapuri or Rajaroi, 108. 

•RgmagrAma, a famous city bet- 
ween Kapila and Kusinagara, 
354 : identified with Deokali, 
357 ; relics removed bv Nfigas to 
the stupa, near the Diamond 
Sands. 452, 453. (Read notes on 
Kusinagara). 

^Rambakia, now RAmbggh. on the 
Ashor river, near HingulAj. 260. 

Rini-aat, or 'Queen's Rock.* identi- 
fied with Aomos. 49. 61 , des- 
cription of, 56, 57 ; attributed to 
Raja Vara. 51.61,61. 

Ran-si, Nara-Sinha. in the eastern 
Pan jib. 162 ; description of 
ruins 163. 

Ratnagiri. one of the Five Hills cf 
Rajagriha, 390. 

Rfivi. river, its ancient course past 
MultAn, 186 

Sailaairi.the famous Gridhrakuta, or 
'Vulture's Peak,* near Rajagriha. 
393. 

Saiiindhas. the people of Sirindha, 
or Sarhind. 123. 

Sgkala, or Sangala in the Panifib, 
now Sgnglawgla. Tiba, 151 ; She- 
kie-lo fld Hwen Tbsang, 152 ; 
description of hill and ruins, 153; 
Brahmanical accounts of Sgkala, 
155; Buddhist accounts of Sggal. 
157; capital of RaJaMilinda. 157; 
subject to Raja MihirknI. 157; 
classical noMces of Sangala, 158. 

*SikeU. or Ajudhva. the ancient 
capital of Oudh, 338, 343. 

Sgigtura, or So-lo-tu-lo. birth-place 
of pAnini, identified with Labor, 
near Ohind 49. 

Salt Ranee of Mountains. 132 : 
Mons Oromenus of Pliny, and 
the Sanskrit Raumaka, 133. * 

^Sanutata, or the Gangetic delta, 
423. 
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*Sainbrac«. or ?abrac<r. or Sam- 
bastae. a people at the junction of 
the Pan jab riven. 206; probably 
the aame as the Ysndheyas, or 
Johiya Rajputs. 207. 

^Sar.kisa. or Kapitha, an old city in 
the Gangetic DoAb. 311. 

Sara-kupa. or the Arrow Fountain. 
353 : identified with Sarwanpur. 
353. (Read notes on Kusingara). 

^Sarana stupa, or 'Asylum Tope/ at 
Cbi* ra in Saran. 372. 

^Saraswati. or Sarsuti. river. 282. 
283. 

Sarhiod. old city, 123. 

*Satadru, province. 122. 

Satsarha. an ancient city in the 
Pan jib, 179 

Sattagudal of Herodotus, the aame 
as Tha^ush of Darius. 22. 

Sattapanni, or Srotaparni, cave at 
Rajagriha, 390. 

*Sanmya. one of the Nine Divisions 
of India. 7- [Appendix 1). 

Sauvira, district in W. India. 6. 

Sauvira. or Sonbir. 420. 

Savaras. or Suars, the Suari of Pliny, 
end Sabarae •»( Ptolemy, 431. 

*SehwAn, the ancient Sindomana. 
222 . 

*Shor*ot, province of the Panjgb. 
171; city, capital of the province, 
171; perhaps Alexandria Soriane. 
173. 

*Sindh. or the valley of the I.x>wer 
Indus. 209; 5tre. or Upper, capi- 
tal Alo** 210; yicAa/o, or Middle, 
capital Brahmanabad 221 ; Ldr, 
or I^wer. capital Patala. 233. 

^Sindhu, district in W. India. 6. 

*Sindomana» or Schwin. capital of 
Sambus. 222. 

^Singhapiira, identified with KetAs, 

*Si-pi-to*fa la-sse of Chinese. 22. 

Sir-kap-ka-kot. part ofTaxila. 94, 
97. 

Sir-suk-ka-kot. part of Taxila. 95. 
99. 

Sobhavati-nagarm. the birthplace of 
the Buddha Kanakamuni, 352 ; 
identified with Subbay-pursa. 
352. 

Sodra^. or Sogdi, or Massan«. 213 ; 
the same as the Sodha Rajputs, ! 
214. ' 

Sonagiri, one of the Five Hills of 
Rajagriha. 390. 


Son-bhlndlr, cave at Rajagriha, 
391 . 

Sophir, or Sauvira, 420, 473. 

Sophytes, or Sophites. or Sopeithes, 
king of the western ^ Pan jib. 
including the Salt Range of 
Mountains. 131, 132. 

Soron. or Sukara-kshetra. an old 
town on the Ganges, 3()7. 

^Srftvasti. in Pali riwatthi. or 
Sewet, a famous city in ancient 
Oudh, 343 ; identified with the 
rums now called Sahet-Mahet, 
345. 

Srinagari. old capital of Kashmir. 
80. 81. 

^Srughna. now Sngh. on the old 
Jumna, near JagAdri. 290 

^SthAneswara. or Thfi lesar 27/. 

*Sudrakas. or Surakonsm. 180. 

Snnuriswara the capital of Langala, 
261 ; probably only the name of 
a temple. 261. 

Surapura, in Kashmir, the modern 
Sopur, 80, 83 

^Surashira, a province in W. India, 
now Surarh. or GnjrAt, 273 ; the 
same as Bal«bhi. 271 

^SwAt. or SiibLavastu. identified 
with UdyAna. UchanaKna of the 
Chinese. UdvAna of Snskrit, 68. 

^TAfan, TAkin, TAkishar, the same 
asTaki. or lakkadesa. 126. 

* Takht-i Bahai, ruined city. 61 
I *TakL city, of Asarur, 161 ; the 
Pimprama of Alexander. 161 ; 
description of ruins 161 ; the 
Tse-kia. or Ta-kia. or Hwen 
Thsang. 162. 

I *TAki. province of PanjAb. the 
' Tsekia of Hwen Thsang. 125. 
128. 

^Takkadesa of Raja Tarangini. 125; 
divisions and boundaries. 126. 

*Takka-deaa, or country of the 
Takkas. in the PanjAb, 125. 

*TAmralipti, or Tamlnk, 425. 

^Tamraparna, one of the Nine Divi- 
sions of India, 7. (Appgmdix I). 

^Taxila, or Takshasila. 88; of classi- 
cal authors, 89; of Chinese. 91: 
extent of ruins. 94; extent of 
district, 101. 

*Tha-li-lo. or To li, the same as 
DArel to W. of Indus, 70 ; coun- 
try of the DArds, 70. 

^ThAuesar. or Sth.\ne8wara. 276. 

Thatha. in T.o\vor Sindh, 243 ; 
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identified with Minoagnr, end 
Mttthiberi. 244. 

•Tiledeke. or Tillfire, moneetaqr* 
384. 408. 

•Tirebhuktie. e tribe of the Vrijie. 
the people of Tirhot, 377. 

•Teeo-ku-te. or Arachoeie. S3. 

Tnlembe. e femoot fort near 
MnlUn. 189 ; one ol the citlee 
taken by Alexander. 191. 

Uchh. an ancient town eitnated at 
the old junction ol the Panjtb 
rivere. 204 ; founded by 
Alexander. 205. 

*Udayana. Raja of Kocimbi. or 
Vataa pattana. 330. 

Udayagiri. one of the fivehilleof 
Kaj agriha, 390. 

*UdayAfia. or Swfi*. in Pall. Ujjina. 
68; Uchangna of the Chioeee. 68; 
capital named Maogala, 69. 

«Uhand. or Wehand. 45. 

*Ujain. or Ujjavini, 412. 

*Uraea. near Kashmir. Varsa Regio 
of Ptolemy. Ulashi of Chinese. 87. 

Ushkara. or Uskar. the ancient 
Hushkapura, 77. 80. 81. 

*Vadari. or Eder 416. 462. 

VaibhAragiri. or Webhiro. or 
Baibbir, one of the five hills of 
Rajagriha. 390. 

* Vaidehas, a tribe of the Vrijis. 375. 


I ^V'aisilip or Beeirh. an ancient city 
to the N. of Patna. 373. 

Vara. Raja, of Aomos. 50^66; seat 
of his queen on Bfiuigat, 66 ; his 
atablee. 66. 

' Variha Mihira. Nine DIvielone of 
India. 6. 6. 

^ Varani. or Barnfi Nadi, at Banins. 
367. 

^Varinasl. or Banirae. 367. 

^Varsa. or Urasa. 87. 

Vatsa-pattana. or Koeieebi. 330. 

Vena Raja, cured of leprosy at 
Prithudaka. 284; lonnded the 
fort of Soron. .^07. 

Vipulagiri. or Wepullo. one of the 
five hills of Rajagriha. '390. 

*Visikha. or AJudhya. the ancient 
capiul of Oudh. 3^- 

Vishnu Purina. DiviaionB of India. 

6 . 6 . 

^Vriji.a district, the modern Tirlint« 
377, 378; the people called Vrijis. 
or Wajjis, 377. 

^Wajjis. or Vrijis. a famous pe^le. 
inhabitants of the Tirhnt. 377. 

* Wehand, or Ohind, 45. 46. 

^Yaudheyas. a Rajput tribe in 
western Rajputana. 208 ; the 
modern Johiyas, 208. 

^Yojana. Appe%idix B; introdncHon, 









